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Preface 


Tam glad to present the proceedings of the seventecth session 
of Punjab History Conference held in October, 1982. The Contributors 
of this volume will have the sense of accomplishment to sce their 
research papers published. | hope that they will continue to take 
interest inthe deliberations of the Conference. 

Dr. Fauja Singh, the former Director of Punjab Historica! Studies 
and one of the founders of the Punjab History Conference, suddenly 
expired on April $, 1983. In view of his meritorious services to the 
cause of Punjab history and Punjab History Conference we dedicate 
this volume to his memory. 

Iam indebted to Dr. §.8. Johi, our Vice-Chancelior. for his 
keen interest in this forum of Punjab historians. 

Iam grateful to the Indian Counci! of Historica] Research, 
New Dethi for sanctioning grant not only for holding the Conference 
but also for publication of its proceedings. 

T must place on record my sense of gratitude to my colleagues in 
the Editorial Board who not only helped me in preparing the press 
copy but also took the trouble of seeing its proofs in the press. 
Tam also grateful to M/s Phulkian Press for taking lot of pains to print 
it wellin time. 


Punjabi University, Kirpar SINGH 
Patiala, 
November, 1983. 
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Tatroduction 


Karpac StncH* 


The Punjab History Conference was founded in 1965, thanks to 
the initiative and interest taken by Dc Ganda Singh and S. Kirpal 
Singh Narang, the then Vice-Chanceilor of Punjabi University, Patiala. 
Though devoted to regional studies, still, it was broad based. Its first 
session held jn the month of November was presided over by Prof. 
D. ¥. Potdar, the Chairman of Bharat Jiihas Shamsodan Mandala, 
Poona. The Sectional Presidents were late Prof. Buddha Prakash, 
Prof. Nurul Hasan and Prof. Fauja Singh. 

The main object before the founders of the Conference was to 
focus the attention of the schojars on the history and culture of the 
Punjab. Here the Punjab meant the areas now comprising the terri- 
tories of Haryana, Himachal Pradesh, Jammu & Kashmir and the Pun- 
jab in India, and now the Punjab and North Western Frontier Province 
in Pakistan. Since this region has pfayed a key role in the history of 
India, its study is likely to help in the understanding of the main curr- 
ents of the Indian history. Moreover, this regional approach, in the 
study of history, cnables us to make the best use of sources in the 
regional languages. 

The Punjab History Conference has been meeting regularly since 
its inception. Within these years this Conference has carved out a place 
for itself. Tt is now the only known respectable forum for the Punjab 
historians in the country. The number of participants has been increa- 
sing every year. The Conference has attracted scholars not only from 
neighbouring universities but also from distant places like Lucknow, 
Allahabad, Jaipur, Poona and abroad. In the first session only twenty- 
two papers were presented whereas in the sixteenth session more than 
fifty papers were presented. The variety of topics of the research 
papers presented during these sessions show the wide interest that 
Conference has been able to arouse among scholars. 

The seventeenth session of the Punjab History Conference has the 
distinction of being presided over by Dr Prem Kirpal, an eminent 
educationist, historian and administrator of international fame. He is 


*Professor & Head, Department of Punjab Historical Sludies, Punjabi University, 
Patiala. 
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currently the President of International Educational Consortium. He 
has a genuinc love for history and was a distinguished teacher of his- 
tory at Lahore. This session is being inaugurated by Dr. L. P. Sinha, 
Vice-Chancellor, Himachal Pradesh University, Simla. He is a distin- 
guished social scientist who has done a commendable work in the fields 
of political science and history. 

Prof. M. L. Ahluwalia who has done a pioneering work in the field 
of modern history of Punjab will be the President for the Modern Sec- 
tion of the Conference. He is the author of a number of publications. 
Recently he has brought out a book on Metcalfe Mission to Maharaja 
Ranjit Singh which is based on the original resources preserved in the 
National Archives. Prof, R. C. Jauhri is the Chairman of the Depart- 
ment of History, Panjab University, Chandigarh. He has done a 
valuable work in the medieval history of the India. His mature guid- 
ance will help the researchers to explore the hidden corners of the 
history of that period. Prof. U.V. Singh will be the president 
for the Ancient Section of the Conference. He is a specialist in Anci- 
ent India and a stalwart in the field of archaeology who has written a 
number of monographs. 

The special theme of this session is ‘‘Social Movement in the 
Punjab’. It will deal with various and numerous religious, social and 
economic movements which took birth in the land of five rivers in 
ancient, medieval and modern times. 
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Welcome Address 


BHAGAT SINGH* 


Mr. President, Dr. L.P. Sinha, Sectional Presidents, distinguished 
delegates, ladies and gentlemen : 

On my own behalf as wel] as on behalf of the university I extend 
you alla very hearty and cordial welcome to the seventeenth session 
of the Punjab History Conference. 

This scssion has the signal distinction of being presided over by 
Dr. Prem Kirpal, an eminent educationist, historian and administrator 
of international fame. He is currently the President of Intemational 
Educational Consortium. He has a genuine love for history and was 
a distinguished teacher of History at Lahore. To his inspiration 
a large number of students and scholars of history owe their distinc- 
tive positions in historical field. We are grateful to him for having 
accepted our invitation to preside over this session of the Conference. 

Our grateful thanks are also due to Dr. L.P. Sinha, Vice-Chancel- 
lor, Himachal Pradesh University who kindly consented to inaugurate 
this. session. He is a distinguished social scientist who has done 
commendable work in the field of Political Science and History. | 
also take this opportunity to offer my sincere thanks to the sectional 
presidents. 

The Punjab History Conference, as you know al], is the annual 
feature of the university, organised under the auspices of the Depart- 
ment of Punjab Historical Studies. This department ever since its 
inception in 1963 has been doing valuable work for promoting the 


cause of research in the history and culture of this region. It has 
published a large number of books and monographs pertaining to vari- 


ous aspects of Punjab History. The Oral History Cell of the Depart- 
ment is engaged in collecting the source material relating to the re- 
cent times of the modern Punjab. 

The special theme of this session, 1am happy to know, is ‘Social 
movements in the Punjab’. History is 10 longer regarded as merely 
a chronicle of kings and conquerors. It is rightly considered to be the 
study of man and society. The theme of this session has a very wide 
scope and 1 am sure it will deal with various and numerous religious, 


* Vice-Chancellor, Punjabi University, Patiala. 
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social and economic movements which tock birth in the land of Five 
Rivers in ancient, medieval and modern times. 

Iam inclined to think that the historical researches should be 
Jinked, as far as possible, with the present-day conditions and pro- 
blems so that these researches may be utilised for the real betterment 
of the society. Past certainly holds the key to the solution of many 
present-day problems. 

Before I close I once again accord a warm welcome to all’ of you 
and sincerely wish that your deliberations may prove highly rewarding 
for promoting the cause of history in particular and socicty in general. 
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Inaugural Address 


L.P. Sinna 


Vice-Chancellor Dr. Bhagat Singh, the President of the Confer- 
ence Professor Prem Kirpal, Head of the Deptt. of Punjab Historical 
Studies, Prof. Kirpal Singh, distinguished historians and delegates, 
ladies and gentlemen : 

At the very outset I would like to thank most heartily Vice- 
Chanecllor, Dr. Bhagat Singh for inviting me to inaugurate this Con- 
ference and thereby affording me an opportunity to meet the eminent 
historians of the region, and to refresh and refurbish my thoughts and 
ideas on regional history, specially on the vast panorama of the rich 
and the glorious history of Punjab in respect of which the Department 
of Punjab Historical Studies of Punjabi University, Patiala, has done 
pioneering works under the able leadership of Prof. Kirpal Singh. In 
this laudable venture they deserve, tn full measure, help and support 
of all interested in the development and welfare of the people of the 
region. 

i don’t know what prompted Dr. Bhagat Singh to choose me for 
giving the Inaugural Address. My discipline is Political Science and I 
have no special claim to inaugurate a conference on history, except 
probably the fact that, as traditionally maintained, history is the root 
of which Polirical Science is the fruit. Perhaps, a decper reason may 
well be that long back I did some historica] research in the form of, 
“The origin and development of Leftwing movements and ideas in 
India (1913-1947)", on which I got the Ph D. degree from the London 
School of Economics and Political Science in 1955, and have since 
then, continued, among other themes the thread of historiography in 
my study and research, It is also a matter of special pleasure and 
gratification to me that Prof. Prem Kirpal, a family-friend and a well- 
wisher of mine, is presiding over the deliberations of this Conference. 
He is a distinguished educationist, and I am confident that under his 
wise and scholarly captainship this Conference will contribute signi- 
ficantly to the fund of knowledge on the subject. 

Yam aware that the present is my second visit to the University. 
A couple of years back I had attended the annua? conference of the 


* Vice-Chancellor, Himachal] Pradesh University, Simta-171005. 
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Indian Political Science Association held under the auspices of this 
University. Jn the past twenty Ovo months that [have veen at Simla 
Dr. Bhagat Singh, and the Heads of Departments of Political Scicnec 
and Public Administration in this University gave me a number of 
opportunities to visit them, but due lo prior engagements it could not 
be possible for me to do so. Therefore, it is also a pleasant experience 
to renew contacts with friends and colleagues here. 

Punjab can lay claim upon being the cradle of Indian culture and 
civilisation from the Vedic and the Upanishadic times to the present, 
the region has been a witness to sagas in finest accomplishments that 
human courage and determination, skill and endeavour, intelligence 
and spirit is capable of. It has not only becna reconciler, a harmo- 
niser and a synthesizer, but also, simultancously a shock-absorber and 
a catalyser. Invaders and conquerers, travellers, preachers and philo- 
sophers passed across its picturesque and luxuriant Jandscape, and 
lefe their indelible imprint on time and space. 

The Sikh scers and gurus made the land immortal by their price- 
fess contributions to philosophy and religion, morals and culture. In 
modern Gimes the region acquired a distinctive place by its invaluable 
sacrifices in the course of the national movement. Who is not familiar 
with tbe heroic ceeds of the immortals like Hardaysl, Lala Lajpat Rai, 
Bhagat Singh and Sukhdeo? The Khilafat, the Hijrat. the Ghadar 
movements, the terrorists revolutionists, and organisations like the 
Naujawan Bharat Sabha, contributed, in thcir own ways, to the en- 
Jargement and enrichment of the movement for national emancipation. 
In independent India, Punjab has been a veritable sentinel on the 
Western frontier, Its acts of bravery, forbearance and fortitude at the 
time of wars with our neighbour's have won for it the abiding gratitute 
and admiration from the rest of the country. 

The contemporary human society is too vastly complex and com- 
plicated to admit of a simplistic or singularistic comprehension and 
categorisation. A true perception of social dynamics presages a multi- 
focal and multi-dimensional approach, Necessarily, human history, 
national] or regional, has to be essayed from all possible angles, social 
and cultural, religious and moral, economic and political demorgraphic 
and ecological. History cannot be content with only being a record 
of wars and exploits and an eulogy of the achievements of great men 
and women, but it has also to take note of the masses of the people 
behind the depicted events, their urges and aspirations, and the part, 
active and passive, silently and anonymously played by them-Moreover, 
a modern historian is also under academic and moral compulsions to 
decipher, in the march of men and events, the ethos, the laws and the 
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pitlerns of human history and existence. This is a task which will be 
an honorific legacy of the present generation of historians to the 
generations to follow. Let us be worthy of this noble venture. 

Sudia’s composite culture isa shining example of unity in diversity, 
wherein, have been emphasized the significance, importance, utility 
and purposiveness of both the whole and the parts. Translated to the 
realm of social engineering, this means that the individuals, the groups 
and the regions are as much real and sanctified as the social and the 
political-national whole. They are integrally related, though their 
unbreakable, unseverabie relationships do not envisage the sublima- 
lion or sacrifice of one for the other, just for the sake of sublimation 
or sacrifice. They ¢xist in a state of functional equilibrium, contri- 
buting to the health and vigour, welfare and perfection of one another. 
It is time we remembered this vital characteristic of our age-old cul- 
ture and civilisation, and try to apply them to the tasks in hand. 

It is a matter of utmost satisfaction to find that the Punjab His~- 
tory Conference, in course of seventcen years of its existence, has done 
yeoman’s service to the academic community, to the State of Punjab 
and {o the nation as a whole, by its systematic studies and rescarches 
on Punjab and has tried to untangle the complex knots of its history, 
its people and its politics, through a variety of approaches and an- 
alyses. It is commendable so far as it has gone. 

Regional history writing is often delicate task. Here one has 
cccasionally to deal with sensitive issues which impinge upon the cus- 
toms and habits, mores and beliefs of a people. A slip of pen here, a 
carelessness there, may necessarily rouse the passions of the people 
concerned, and the historian, therefore, has to use his pen with care 
and circumspection, though with passion and devotion. This neces- 
sitates hard work and labour characteristic of an in-depth study. A 
superficial and an ephemeral treatment may land a young enthusiast in 
trouble. He is, therefore, advised to avoid pitfalls as far as he or she 
can. ; 

There is also another danger inherent in regional history writing. 
If writers of national history often tend to neglect (he events and the 
features, the roots and the contours of the regional history, the re- 
gional historiographer may equally tend to extol the achievements and 
accomplishments of the region out of all proportions. Herein comes 
the role ef a true historian wedded to truth and having wide vision and 
imagination, who undertakes his job with as much objectivity as is 
possible when one is dealing with human social relationships, and who 
moves along in a missionary spirit to place both the region and the 
country in their true historical perspectives. 
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This, to my mind, requires building up of theoretical models and 
conceptual framework, of regional historiography. Interests in area- 
studies and regional historiography have been on the academic agenda 
for over three decades now, and our western counterparts have done 
some admirable studies, but so far as my kdowledge goes, very few of 
these can be of imitative relevance to the situation jn our country. We 
are called upon, historically speaking, to construct indigenous, Indian 
theoretical models and concepiual frameworks, appropriate to the 
complex realities in our country. This may not be an easy task, but 
we must have a try at it with all our energy, resources and mental 
equipments. 

Punjab to-day seems to be in a state of ferment. There are moments 
in the life of a people when utmost demands are made on al] sections 
of the community. If today Punjab presents a seemingly explosive 
situation, here are lurking dangers before the nation too. We, who 
belong to the academic fraternity, specially those adorning the human 
and social sciences faculties and disciplines have to make an asscss- 
ment of our own roles im the fast developing drama. } am one of 
those few persons in our fraternity who have been fervently advocat- 
ing a more zealous, dedicated and committed role on the part of the 
intelligentsia in the country so as to be a more active and assertive 
part of the national mainstream. Let not the placid plea of academic 
detachment stand in the way of our purposive roles as enlightened 
members of the community. After all the intelligentsia in any country 
is the torch-bearer and the path-finder. Lenin used to say that theory 
is green but evergreen js the tree of life. Let the tree of our national 
life be our guide, our beacon-light. Let truth be our watch-word and 
the welfare of our people our common concern. A pious duty has 
befallen on our social, economic and political historians. They have 
both to ilfumine the path and walk with zeal and determination along 
it. 

With these few words of friendly counsel 1 have great pleasure to 
inaugurate this Conference and wish it a grand success, through pur- 
posive and goal-oriented, free and frank deliberations. 

I once again thank Dr. Bhagat Singh for having given me this 
opportunity to meet you all. : 

I also thank you all, ladies and gentlettan; for giving me a patient 
hearing. 

Thank you all. 
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Presidential Address 


Paem Kireat* 


Mr Vice-Chancellor, Professor Kirpal Singh, esteemed colleagues 
and friends: 

I deem it a great honour to have been invited to preside over the 
17th session of the Punjab History Canference. To this sense of hon- 
our is added a hearty feeling of home-coming to my cherished roots in 
the Punjab and some nostalgia for my very happy time as a teacher 
and a student of history at the university of the Punjab in Lahore. 
When my esteemed friend and colleague, Professor Kirpal Singh 
wrote to me about this conference, it brought memories of old days, 
especially of my teachers like H.L.O. Garret, J.F. Bruce and Sita Ram 
Kohli and numerous pupils, many of whom have surpassed my own 
accomplishments. 

Although T drifted almost by accident from university teaching 
and research to other spheres of educational and cultural work fairly 
early in my professional life, the commitment to history has continued 
in varying forms, and Lam, therefore, gratified at this opportunity of 
greeting so many scholars assembled here and addressing (he opening 
session of the conference. 

For this address I have chosen the theme of Histery’s broadening 
horizons and global dimensions partly from my own experience in the 
field of International Cultural Cooperation, especially my work with 
UNESCO and its project of preparing a, ‘Scientific and Cultural His- 
tory of Mankind’, and partly in the belief that the Punjabi spirit and 
way of life as evolved in histery is expansive and dynamic in its hori- 
zons and aspirations. The thoughts that I present to you briefly are 
based on the belief that in the emerging transition to a post-industrial 
society, valuing education and culture more than material production 
and profit, the sense and spirit of history and its global vision will be 
of the utmost importance in the making of a new man and a new 
world order. 


Contemporary patterns and problems of historical studies 
In recent years, there have been many developments of historica} 


“President, Interaalional Educational Consortium, F-63, Sujao Singh Park, New 
Delhi. ra 
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studies giving risc to a number of problems and opportunities. Since 
the end of the Second World War an immense increase in the bulk 
and sange of historical knowledge has taken place and both the source 
and the vistas of the historian have expanded far beyond the condi- 
tions and expectations of earlier gencrations which concentrated on 
exploration of the past from the angle of the nation-state and the 
supremacy of the West. The historian’s time-span has been extended 
fantastically by the work of pre-historians, geologists, biologists and 
archacologists, and the science of man and nature yield new insights 
and riddles concerning the past of man on our planct. The last two 
decades have witnessed a remarkable shift of interest from Europ:- 
centered History to the past of people and civilizations of Asia, Africa 
and Latin America. New branches of history, such as the history of 
science and technology, have opened up. The close relationship be- 
tween history and the social sciences isa subject of growing interest 
to both historians and socia! scientists. Along with the rapid growth 
of the content and range of historical studies the philosophical ques- 
tions of the meaning of history and the inlerpretation of the historical! 
process pose problems of fresh perspectives, organizational principles 
and adequate frameworks projecting into the prospects of a world his- 
tory on 4 more systematic and scientific basis. 

The works of Toynbee, the German historicist schoo!, and 
Marxist history merely indicate the vast scope and diversity of the 
historical thinking and writing of our own time, and the emergence of 
issues and problems that claim the attention of a new generation of 
historians. It is not only the nature and meaning of history that 
leads to debate and controversy. The historian’s craft and metho- 
dology also experience profound changes resulting trom the enormous 
explosion of source materials, 

The expansion of documentation jn the post-war years which 
proceeds at a fantastic rate has created a situation calling for revolu- 
tionary changes in the historian’s method and style of work Every 
where the bureaucratic nature of modern government, corportion and 
international organizations, assisted by the typewriter, printing steno- 
graphy, dictating machines and other mechanical devices, produces a 
massive array of papers destined for historical archives. This tradi- 
tional form of documentary material is further supplemented by new 
forms of recording, such as photographs, films, tapes and by oral tradi 
tions and interviews. The shift of the historian’s interest from politi- 
cal and economic history adds enormously diversified materiats of 
social history, flooding every archive and defying all efforts to analyse 
and calendar such materials in any detail. AJ] this make the individual 
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historian’s task of compiling a minigeable documentation for answer- 
ing his questions almost impossible. From around 1950 a host of 
newly independent countries of the so called Third World have organ- 
ized their national archives on a scale far surpissing the efforts of 
their colonial masters, placing new materials at the disposal of the 
historan, 

Nor is the recent extension of history confined ta sources and 
methods alone. Even more important isthe developing relationship 
of history with other disciplines and new knowledge. Pre-dominantly 
in the United States the use of qualitative techniques, data analysis, 
ecological correlation, econametrics and several other conceptual 
tools began to be employed in the historian’s work. From these 
methodological developments and the special features of North 
American sociely a new alignment between history and the social or 
behavioural sciences emerged and spread to other parts of the world. 

The impact of the social science has broadened the range of his- 
torical materials, enhanced the scientific abjectivity of the historian's 
work, multiplied the tools of investigation, diversified the methods of 
study and added new concepts and interdisciplinary possibilities. But 
the significance of history as a mode of thought and as a comprehen- 
sive, synthesizing and unifying system of the science of man has not 
diminished in any way. As the American Historian, Page Smith sums 
up: 

History is and must remain pre-ewinent among the social sciences, 

for it is history that brings together the results of the inquiries that 

the various social sciences carry on and shapes them into a com- 
prehensive account related to the course of historic events. 


New dimensions in history : the larger view 


The impact of the social sciences has indeed been fruitful and 
creative both for the methodology of historians and the nature of 
their subject-matter and sources of knowledge. Historical studies 
have been further marked by an interdisciplinary approach and the 
extension of the historians ficld of vision both in time and in space. 

The most important development which we are still witnessing is 
the gradual abandoument: of the Europe-centred view of history and 
the opening of new vistas not only to comprehend the great civiliza- 
tions of China, India and Islam, but also those traditionally regarded 
as ‘outside history’, the cultures of Africa, the steppe-lands of Cen- 
tral Asia. the mountainous regions of Burma, Thiland and Vietnam, 
and pre-Columbian America. The historians’s drift is clearly to- 
wards a larger view of all mankind, and in this process history joias 
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hands with archaeology and anthropology, 

The widening of the range and vision of history acquired specd 
and urgency as a result of the great change in the world situation 
since 1945 and cspeciaily since the rapid advance between 1957 ancl 
1960 of the process of decolonization. At the 13th International Con- 
gress of Historical Sciences in Moscow in 1970, L. Elekee remurked 
pertinently : ‘In the contemporary epoch a living history demands a 
concrete revision of universality and a more consequential and far- 
reaching application of it in historical research.” 

This implied that institutions everywhere should transcerd their 
national and cthnograpic limitations. While the Europe-centred 
approach began to be abandoned in the West. new schools of nation- 
alistic history developed in the newly-independent countries of Asia and 
Africa. This was necessary to correct the colonialist interpretations of 
European scholars of preceding gencrations, but it also posed the 
possibility of replacing the old colonialistic myth by a new nationalist 
myth. The modernization of historical studies in the countries of Asia 
owes its impetus to the assimilation of Western methods and concepts. 
Jnitially the main concern was to adopt and assimilate the Methods of 
internal and external criticism for thorough research and Scientific 
accuracy, largely under the influence of the German historieal school 
of the 19th century. From 1920 onwards, the influence of Marxism 
and of historical materialism gathered strength in China, India and 
elsewhere in Asia. The most recent trend is towards the assimilation 
and adaptation of the sophisticated techniques of analysis developed 
in the West during the last twenty. years, 

Undoubtedly an important reason for the upsurge of interest in 
the history of the countries of Asia and Africa among Western histori- 
ans was political. it reflected a new awarencss of the growing impor- 
tance of the countries of the Third World in the contemporary sccue 
and the consequent need for a better understanding of their traditions 
and historical evolution. The independence of India in 3947 and the 
Communist victory in China in 1949 led to an increasingly active con- 
cern with the history of the non-western world. These events, as K. M. 
Panikkar pointed out, marked the end of the European epoch and 
the advent of a new stage in world history mn which the civilization of 
China, India and Islam became as important to historical thinking as 
the civilization of the West. 

The abandonment of Europe-centrism accompanied by the estab- 
lishment of new branches of study, such as the history of science and 
technology, the extension of the historian’s time-span through pre-his- 
tory and archaeology and the insights and methods of the social 
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scicnees, resulted in the emergence of many problems and opportuni- 


tics for history. aud gave rise to the question of finding a relevant 
framework. The national and political framework of the 19th and 
carly 20th centucies was obviously inadequate and by the middle of 
this century there was wide-spread discontent with old patterns. New 
knowledge and perspectives called ‘for fresh integration and morc 
meaningful organizing principles. However, the continuing reality of 
the nation-state, the search for national identity by newly-independent 
socictics, and the habit and inertia of the historians kept the old pat- 
terns alive. But new forces are at work and there is a growing Cen- 
dency among contemporary historians te turn froma national to a 
regional framework. Braudel'’s History of the Mediterranean world, 
Stoianovich’s work on Batkan Civilization, Hall’s History ef Sourti- 
East Asia, G.H. Gitble's Tropical Africa, several regional histories of 
the Middle East and Latin America and the increasing popularity of 
area studies are examples of this tendency to work in a regronal Frame- 
work. But such efforts are regarded only as a stage on the way to a 
larger conception of world history which must be universal in spirit 
and concept and regard all mankind asthe subject of its study. 

The Dutch historian, Huizinga pointed out in 1936 that ‘Our 
civilization is the first to have for its past, the past of the world, our 
history is the first to be world-history.” The emergences, of new forces 
reflects a new phase of global integration calling for a wider view of 
the past. But between need and response, ideal and reality, there is 
stilla large gap. ‘The difficulties of writing universal histories proved 
to be almost insurmountable. After the appearnce in 1963 of the first 
volume of the UNESCO six-volume History of Mankind many similar 
cooperative cfloris appeared without achieving any notable success. 
Loosely linked chapters or monographs contributed by teams of speci- 
alists are no substitute for the unilyiag vision of an individual historian. 

The difficulties of constructing a world history are pot only prac- 
tical ones which could be surmounted with greater experience and 
better organization of materials. There are more serious theoretical 
difficulties. As W.T. de Bary has poioted out: ‘‘We have no con- 
venient and accepted framework in which to present world civilization 
as a whole’. The views of world history are different from New 
York, London, Paris, Moscow, Cairo, Peking or Delhi. Equally 
elusive is the search for an organizing principle of world history. 
Idealistic premises such as Lord Acton’s conception of liberty as the 
central thread of all history, or the unifying factor of Divine Provi- 
dence seen by Christian writers such as Christopher Dawson and Her- 
bert Butterfield, make less sense than the materialist position of Mar- 
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xist historians. The theme of Man's conflict with his environment 
often yielded good resulcs. For William H. MeNeill the key fuctor ip 
human development is technological advance, while J.H. Plumb pins 
his faith on the material progress of mankind as the one clement of 
the human Story that makes sense. Both the influence of Marxism 
and the applications of archaeology and pre-history Strengthen the 
current fashion of a materialist interpretation of World history. Marx 


by “intercourse and the division of labour between nations.” As R.F. 


Wall has written, in taking a world view, “History becomes not a 
study of fucts, but a Study of interrelationships 3 


habits, ideas, belicfs and assumption of men in all times 
The stuff of world history is the perennial problenss that confront al|f 
Societies and civilizations. But we have to £0 a long way to give to 


world history the unity, coherence and meaning undoubtedly required 
by an emerging global order. 


and places, 


History as a discipline of the mind 


History as a branch of knowledge concerned With the past of man, 
his societies and the interactions between them has the dual burden 
of subjectivity of interpretation and objectivity of scientific knowledge 
The discipline of history, therefore, partakes of both art and science, 
The historian must follow the Scientific method to collect his ey 
for establishing facts as they really happened 
highest standards of objectivity in this search, 
Preferences and Prejudices and try to recreat 
existed. The poetic element infuses into dry facts and dead skeletons 


idence 
and conform to the 
He must shed his own 


entific labour and artistic 
d philosophical effort to 
scheme or process in time 
and reality, This is the historian's vision. Objective truth, subjective 


in the discipline of 


with wisdom, realizes the immense value of science 
tion, and attempts to bring back to life what is de 
could never be experienced directly, He must be a bit of the scientist, 
artist, poct and Philosopher al] folled into one, 
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History and Cultural Leatning 

Cultural learning imparted through history produces a cultural 
mind, refinement of spirit and keen sensitivity to alf (hat is noble and 
beautiful. Its brivhtest ornament is the sense of history which brings 
a balance and poise of personality, breadth of outlook, warmth of 
sympathy, imaginative understanding and appreciation of others, com- 
passion, humility and love of life. The sense of history is not acquir- 
ed merely by academic Iearning and wealth of scholarship, it comes 
from a deep contemplation of the past, and [rom the capacity to 
identify oneself with characters, events and movements. It is a product 
of the human, artistic and poetic elements of history, a kind of Jumi- 
nosity of the mind attained through the combination of the dedicated 
pursuit of truth with the poignant feeling that the whole truth will 
never be known. 
History as personal experience 

Finally history has meaning and value because it becomes a per- 
sonal experience. The past can never be resurrected in its original 
reality. With the exception of contemporary history, no historian has 
direct experience of events in history. The absence of perspective 
detracts from the value of what is described as contemporary history. 
To recreate the past from our present moment in time—and we can 
never shed this point of vision—the persons, events and phenomena of 
the past must enter our personal experience in order to enable us to 
understand them fully and to weave a meaningful pattern. The his- 
torians personal experience of the past achieved through a synthesis of 
objective truth, rational analysis, imaginative perception, and the sense 
and vision of history draws him close to the essence of humanism and 
offers a way of fife long learning that can contribute significantly to 
the making of the education—oriented society of tomorrow. The 
relevance of history to lifelong education is perennial and inexhaust- 
ible, The change of perspective alters our view of the past, and each 
age will construct its own image and pattern of the past. The urge for 
history is rooted in the nature of man. Only in the knowledge and 
awareness of the past and the throbs and glimmers of the future that 
accompany this experience can we escape the narrow temporal! prison 
of the present,.and enter the experience and aspiration,of our feliow- 
‘beings in all ages. Only in this way can man become not merely a 
citizen of this world but also a humble participant of the cosmos that 
is revealed to him progressively by the collective effort and vision of 
his whole species. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, with your indulgence [ conclude this 
address with one of my poem, entitled ‘The Stream of History’: 
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THE STREAM OF HISTORY 
When I brood over the stream of history 
Unfolded in my vision of the past, 
Throbbing with emotions recalled from afar, 
Appearing in forms and patterns now lost; 
l can live again with those that are gone, 
Share their compulsions, their sufferings and triumphs, 
Their battles, strivings and illusions, 
And also the puise of the life they had lived— 
The rhythms of being and the pangs of becoming, 
The sweat of doing and the delight of dreaming. 
My sense of history should embrace mankind; 
kt cannot be confined toa nation, 
To race, or colour, ar locality; 
It must have a new modality. 
Lam a part of all mankind ! 
Of life and matter in all Universe— 
And also of that mysterious power. 
Which holds all in Jove and harmony — 
Of knowledge gathered and growing fast, 
Of wisdom containing both present and past, 
Of truth and beauty shining everywhere— 
Andalso of dark demons of destruction 
Lurking within and defiling my world 
By thoughts and deeds of greed and waste. 
In the endléss corridors of history 
Shaped by the march and flux of time, 
I see a pilgrim always on the move 
Out of himself to distant goals, 
Keeping towards the stars on high, 
Sinking also to low down depths— 
Tossed about by ideals and passions 
Consumed by self and released in selfessness, 
Tortured by many lusts and fears, 
Touched and blessed by the song of Jife. 
This eternal pilgrim is my brother man— 
Who is myself in history— 
Living before birth and beginnings 
Surviving death and many endings. 
The feel and wonder of history, 
Its farger truth in fact and myth 
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The exaltation of the ego, 

In tolerance and humility, 

les faith in the spirit of man, 

Are gilts we cannot afford to lose. 
A great new sense of history 

Is the key to man’s humanity, 

The surest way to bring about 

The blessed state of all mankind, 
Uniting each other in brotherly love, 
Affording freedom its fullest scope — 
Promoting fruits of diversity 

And carefully nurturing creativity, 
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ANCIENT SECTION 


Upbat Vin SINGH 


Mr. President, Fellow Delegates, Ladies and Gentlemen, 

1am extremely grateful to the authorities of the Punjabi Univer- 
sity in general and (o Professor Kirpal Singh and lus colleagues in 
particular, for having so kindly invited me-to preside over the An- 
cient Section of the Seventeenth Punjab History Conference. Lam 
fully aware that 1 have no claim to this great honour simply by dint of 
the little work 1 have donc asa student of Ancient Indian History, 
but it has been done tome merely us a courtesy and most probably 
with the noble intention of involving the colleagues of a neighbouring 
University more actively in the stupendous task of the reconstruction 
of our real history which the Punjabi University has been carrying on 
with a missionary zeal nearly for the last two decades, 

The advent of the Aryans in Sapta-Sindim, the land of seven 
rivers, ig very well known from our earliest extant record, the Rigyeda, 
but the archaeological investigations carried out in the region have 
pushed back its antiquity to the Palaeolithic age representing the 
earliest phase of man’s existence known so far. The Stone Age cul- 
tures made known by the Yale-Cambridge expedition of 1935 at sites 
along the Sohan (near Rawalpindi, Pakistan) are well known to the 
historians. Subsequently, tools of Sohan tradition were discovered in 
the Sirsa valley near Nalagarh. Palaeoliths have also been discovered 
in the valleys of the Sutlej, the Beas, the Banganga and the Ghaggar. 
Recently some such tools have been recovered in the vicinity of Pin- 
joce. While no Mesolithic (Microlithic) site has so far been located 
in Punjab, some Neolithic sites have been discovered in West Pakistan, 
Jummu and Himachal) Pradesh. Typical Neolithic tools have also been: 
recovered from the Beas and Banganga valleys and also from the 
Siwalik foot-hills near Pinjore and Dholbaha in Hoshiarpur District. 

The region of Punjab was also the cradle of proto-historic cultures. 
In the early twenties of the current century, a new chapter in the 
India’s past was opened by the remarkable discovery of Indus civiliza- 
tion. Till then it was believed that civilization in India was not likely 


*Professor, Ancient History and Culture Deptt; Kurukshetra University, Kurukshetra. 
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to go back prior to c. 1000 B.C. and according to some western scho- 
lars civilization worth the name began in the [ndo-Pakistan sub-con- 
tinent only after the invasion of Alexander in 326 B.C, The excava- 
lions of Vats, Marshal! and Mackay at Harappa (West Punjab,Pakistan} 
and Mohenjodaro (Sind, Pakistan) revealed the remains of one of the 
earliest and richest cultures of the world, going back to the third mil- 
lennium B.C, This civilization had also advanced far beyond ils con- 
temporaries in Western Asia in many respects. Their trading genius 
has been fully demonstrated by the discovery of seals and sealings of 
the Indus style at Ur, Umma, Lagash ete, in the Tigris-Euphrates 
valleys. In 1946 Wheeler’s excavation at Harappa brought to light a 
fortification around the smaller of the two parts of the settlement. 
This indeed was a great discovery and added to our knowledge a new 
aspect of this civilization. 

In 1947 partition took away from India all this archaeological 
glory and only two sites—Kotla Nihang Khan (near Ropar, Punjab) 
and Rangpur (Gujarat) were left within India. This challenge was 
taken up by the Indian archaeologists quite scriously and by well- 
planned regional surveys year by year placed on map many new sites 
of the Indus civilization. The number of such sites now runs into 
several hundreds. Out of these about two dozen selected sites have been 
excavated in various regions. These include Rangpur, Lothal, Desal- 
pur and Surkoida in Gujarat; Alamgirpur, District Meerut (U.P.); 
Ropar in Punjab; Kalibangan in Rajasthan; Mitathal, Siswal, Banawali 
and Balu in Haryana; Chandigarh; and Manda, near Akbnoor in 
Jammu. Very recently two more sites —Mahorana aud Rohira, both in 
Sangrur district of Punjab, have also been excavated. In Pakistan also 
quite a few note worthy sites have been excavated namely, Kot Diji, 
Amri Allah Dino and Bulakot in Sind and Jalilpur, Gumla, Rahman 
Dheri and Saraikhola in Punjab. 

In India, in addition to the sites mentioned above, excavations 
have also been conducted on a few sites in Haryana and Punjab reveal- 
ing a culture-complex comprising Harappan and some other elements, 
popularly known as ‘Late Harappan’. These include Daulatpur, 
Mirzapur and Bhagwanpura (District Kurukshetra) Sanghol and Dad- 
heri (District. Ludhiana); Nagar and’ Katpalon (District Jullundur) and 
Burj (District Patiala). The remains of this culture have also been ex- 
cavated at Mitathal (JLB), Banawali (TIL), Balu (iC) and Rohira (IC). 

The above-mentioned ficld investigation in Haryana and Punjab 
have beer made by the Archaeological Survey of India, the Haryana 
State Department of Archaeology, the Punjab State Departments of 
Archaeology and Museums, the Departments of Ancient Indian History 
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Culture and Archacology of Punjab Universily and Kurukshetra Uni- 
versily. These agencies are also undertaking exploration in their res- 
pective regions. The recent explorations conducted by J.P. Joshi of 
the Archaeological Survey of India have brought out the importance 
of Mansa Tahsil of Bhatinda where twenty-one sites yielding pre- 
Harappan, and Late Harappan remains have been located in an 
arca of approximately 50 km. x 25 km. This discovery is of immense 
importance so far as the Proto-historic rescarches in Punjab are 
concerned. 

The most significant feature of the recent years’ archaeological 
investigations in India and Pakistan is the discovery of a Pre-Harap- 
pan phase. Several sites of this phase have been explored and ex- 
cavated in Sind, Baluchistan, Punjab, Haryana and Rajasthan. These 
discoveries reveal that the Harappan civilization did not flower sud- 
dently but was preceded by a cullure having several elements of civili- 
zation, such as, town or village-planning fortification wall around the 
more important settlement and wheel-made pottery and metal tools 
and weapons erc. It is quite likely that a large-scale horizontal ex- 
cavation at a rich Pre-Harappan settlements might also reveal the 
other aspects of the civilization, such as, writing, weights, measures 
and sanitation. The pottery of these Pre-Harappens shows close 
affinity with the early Baluchi and Tranian pottery and is strikingly 
different of the Harppans. Not only the fabric and most of the 
decorative patterns but also the forms of the Pre-Harappan pottery are 
different from the Harappans. 

The excavations of Harappan settlements mentioned above reveal 
the typical Harappan features—a fortified citadel, together with a city 
(also probably fortified) laid out on chess-board pattern, with arterial 
roads and lanes, characteristic pottery and other objects of daily use, 
such as, ornaments, tools and weapons of stone and copper/bronze, 
toys, weight and seals and also a cemetery outside and away from the 
habitation. However, certain new features of the civisization have also 
been brought to light (i) At Harappa only the ‘citadel’ was fortified, 
but the excavation at Kalibangan shows that not only the fcitadel’ but 
the ‘lower town’ was also. fortificd. Similar evidence comes from 
Lothal, Surkotda, Desalpur and Banawali and probably also from 
recent work of Dales at Mohenjodaro. (ii) The Kalibangan evidence 
shows that the ‘citade!’ may not have been the seat ofa king as post- 
ulated by Wheeler. . At Kalibangan’ the ‘citadel’ has two parts—one 
having residential buildings (probably for priests) and other enclosing 
several large sized mud-brick platforms provided with flight of steps or 
ramps. On top of one of these platforms were found ‘fire-altars’ hav- 
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ing ritualistic significance. (tii) While the ‘fire-altars’ in the citadel 
may have been for congregational rituals, individually the Kaliban- 
wins performed the ritual in their own houses in which a room appears 
to have been ear-marked for this purpose. This aspect of religion has 
not been recorded at Mohenjodaro and Harappa. Another point of 
difference in religious practices is that the terracotta figurines of 
mother-goddesses occur in Sind and West Punjab, but not in Rajas- 
than and Haryana. (iv) There are differences in burial practices also. 
At Kalibangan in addition to the inhumation burials (already known 
from Harappa), there is also the cvidence of ‘graves’ which though 
containing the grave furniture, did not yicld any skeletal remains. At 
Lothal the unique feature of ‘twin burials‘ was noted and Surkotda 
yield evidence of fractional burial. (¥) The earlier discovery of Indus 
scals On Masepotamian sites had pointed to the trade connection be- 
tween the Wo catntries, bul little was known about the actual mech- 
anism of the trade. The discovery of a dock-yard at Lothal shows 
that a sizeable part of the trade between [India and Mesopotamia used 
to be through the sea. 

As regards the decay of the Indus civilization various causes have 
been put forward for explaining the end of this inighty civilization. 
The individual sites might have met with different calamilies resulting 
in their desertion, but there docs not appear to be any basis for the 
contention that the civilization was completely wiped out, particularly 
in view of the continuance of several Harappan clements upto the 
present day. Throwing most welcome light on this vexing problem 
for the first time, the excavations at Rangpur (Gujarat) revealed the 
straugraphic evidence of the survival, degeneration and transforma- 
tion of the Flarappa culture. The survival of the Harappan culture in 
a decadent stage was Further corroborated by the cxeavations at Lothal 
(Gujarat). At Mitathal (District Bhiwani, Haryana) the remains of 
Sub-Period If B (Late Harappan) are characterised by a general deteri- 
oration in the cultural material of the Harappans. The pottery of the 
period shows a degencration in the manufacture, treatment and decora- 
tion of pots. The characteristic Hacappan shapes and scarce and have 
gradually fallen out of use. A fine flask bearing affinities with those 
from Cemetery H, also occurs. A genera: deterioration is also seen in 
theic architecture. The remains of this late Harppan culture have also 
been found at Sanghol, Dadheri, Nagar, Katpation Burj and Robira in 
Punjab and Daulaipur, Miczapur, Bhagwanpura, Banawali and Bald in 
Haryana, At Sanghol the pottery of Period IB is ‘the conglomera- 
tion of diverse wares: pre-Harappan, Harappan, Cemetery H and also 
perhaps some yet unknown non-Harappan wares, which all aggluti- 
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nate to give birth to a composite pottery which is familiar to the 
archacologists after its type site Bara’. The results of Chandigarh 
excavations are belicved to be comparable with and complimentary to 
that of Sanghol excavations, The evidence fram these recently ex- 
cavated sites in Haryana shows the survival of the Harppans in one 
form or the other. 

The recent discovery and most important from our paint of view 
is the evidence of contact of the surviving Harappans (Late Harap- 
pans) with the Painted Grey Ware using people believed to represent 
one of the waves of the Aryans. This important evidence has been 
brought to light for the first time by the excavations at Bhagwanpura 
(District Kurukshetra) conducted by J.P. Joshi of the Archacological 
Survey of India. The horizontal exacavation here has revealed a 
two-fold culture-sequence showing that the Late-Harppan culture was 
interlocked with the Painted Grey Ware culture in the later half of the 
occupation at the site. Further confirmation regarding interlocking of 
these two cultures as known from Bhagwanpura was obtained by Joshi 
at Dadheri (District Ludhiana), Nagar and Katpalon (District Jullun- 
dur} and also at Manda, near Akhnoor Jammu). On the basis of F.L. 
dates available from Bhagwanpura, the period of the overlap of these 
cultures can broadly be dated to c. 1500-1000 B.C. 

As regards the identification and correlation of the Vedic culture 
known from our earliest extant record—the Rigveda, with any of the 
above mentioned cultures or any other post-Harappan protohistoric 
culture like Cemetry H, the archaeologists have divergent views. Some 
of them try to identify the Rigvedic culture with the Harappans 
while others are inclined to associate the Painted Grey Ware with one 
of the waves of the Aryans. In this connection it is perlinent to men- 
tion that the Painted Grey Ware culture which has been found inter- 
locked with Late Harappan culture at Bhagwanpura and other sites, 
represents its pre-non stage and, therefore, it can be assigned to an 
earlier date than that of the Painted Grey Ware of the Gangetic valley. 
Moreover, in the present state of our knowledge it would be very 
difficult 10 say that what connection the Painted Grey Ware had with 
the Gandhara Grave culture yielding grey ware, For a sutistactory 
correlation of the literary and archacological evidence regarding the 
Aryans, the decipherment of the Harappan script is likely to throw 
some welcome light, Alternately, something can be hoped by more 
spade work only. 

As had happened from the Vedic period onwards, the Punjab 
witnessed the movements of the various people during its protohis- 
toric period as well. As the archaeological evidence is seldom com- 
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plete, we have to depend upon the bits of evidences found in the 
excavations. J1 has many other limitations also. and hence not much 
can be said with certainty about the mutual! relationship of the above 
mentioned cultures. The evidence of KaJibangan and other sites in 
Haryana shows peaceful co-Jiving of the Pire-Harappans and Harappans 
as their two ceramic industrics have been found together. The Pre- 
Harappans, however, in the present state of our knowledge can not 
claim to have been parental to that of the Indus cilies as the evidence 
of the finds suggests some common inspiration and influence from the 
north-west where in the rudiments of both have been met. 

From the hymns of the Rigveda it is evident that the early Aryans 
had first settled in the Sapra-Sindhu, the Jand of the seven rivers. 
These Aryans had to fight with the Dasas or Dasyus culturally diffe- 
rent from them as they did not believe in the cult of the Yajua or 
sucrific and tived in the fortified setlements. But with the passage 
of ime niutual understanding and cultural assismilation led to their 
peaceful co-existence. The Aryans themselves were divided into a 
number of tribes and occasionally fought among themselves for as- 
serling their political supremacy based on the control af economic 
resources. In the Desarajna battle, as many as ten Aryan tribes took 
part in which the supremacy of King Sudds of the Bharatas, whose 
territory Jay between the Sarasvati and Drsadvati was fully established. 
As a result. of this battle some tribes were exterminated and subse- 
quently a few were merged into the stronger ones. 

The Aryans belicved in the cule of the sacrifice and were eager ta 
disseminate it among other people inhabiting diflerent parts of the 
country. In the process of this Aryanisation they had to face various 
indigenous tribes whom they fought and assimilated. With the spread 
of the Aryan culture in different directions fusion of new ideas, con- 
cepts and religious ouliook took place. This greatly helped in assimi- 
lating various groups and tribes in the Aryan fold. It is clearly evidence 
from the story contained inthe Satapatha Brahmaua (i, 4, 1, 10 1) 
how Videeha Mathava, the king of Videhas with his priest Gotama 
Rahteana carried the sacrificial fire from the bank of the Sarasvall 
over Kosala castwards across the Sadanira (Gandak river}. It shows 
how the Videhas (in Bihar) had received their culiure from the west, 
ic., Sarasvati region, which had become by that time the home of the 
Aryan culture, 

Compelled by the political vicissitudes a number of forcign tribes 
with different cultures and modes of life, poured in the region of 
Punjab time and again. Among these were the Persians, the Greeks, 
the Sakas, th: Parthians, the Kushdnas and the Honas from Western 
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and Central Asia. Mostly they came as conquerors but subsequently 
settled with the indigenous people. From some literary teats it appears 
that the Brahmanical social normis held little hlod over this region pro- 
bably due to the frequent foreign infiltrations. Among the Yonas, 
Kambojas and Gandharas who inhabited north-west frontier of India 
only two classes of Arya and Disa remained as is gathered from the 
Majjhima Nikaya (PTS. Vol. Il. p. 149), This finds support in the 
Mahabharata (Vil, 45, 6-7) according to which in the Vahika country 
‘‘a person becomes Kshatriya after being a Brahmana; a Vaisi turns a 
Sudra and then becomes a barber. Again from the position of a barber 
he rises to that of a Brihmana, Having become a Brahmana he again 
turns a slave.”” 

Punjab went through the process of a significant socio-cultural 

change during the forcign rule. Many of them after establishing their 
‘hold accepted indigenous religions, language and culture and also con- 
tributed their own to them. Asa result of this synthetic approach 
new trends began to appear in the religion and culture. Ti their 
administration they follwed indigenous polily and also assumed Indian 
royal titles. They seems to have completely forgotten their names 
and rituals under the impact of the fascinating cultural environs of 
their new home. They obtained legal and social status through matri- 
monial alliances and by adopting the culture and language of the land. 
Consequently they were not looked down upon as foreigners and 
definitely gained prominent status and thus paved the way for ticir 
absorption in the fold of indigenous religions. Many of them proved 
to be important feeders for the social matrix and considerably contri- 
buted to the culture of the land by extending patronage to the inci- 
genous religions, art and literature. 

Our age-old tradition has been (o allow the forcigners to settle in 
our country and to permil them to follow their respective avocutionys 
without any hindrance. The foreigners also responded well to the 
kindness and hospitality of the indigenous people and in course of 
time they became assimilated to the regional social structure. The 
traditional feeling of toleration continued to be extended to foreigners 
even after the ruthless invasion of Sultan Mahmud. 

The history of Punjab thus remains subject of a special interest to 
the historian. The region had been the cradle of Indian culture from 
the hoary past. Its prosperity and geo-political situation were mainly 
responsible for foreign invasions. [t was, therefore, quite natural for 
its people to rise in response (othe occasion to defend the honour 
and culture of the land. Although the foreigners were successful in 
establishing their rule but ultimately they merged themselves in the 
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main cultural siream of the region. The peculiar geographical location 
of this region infused in its people the spirit of resistance, courage and 
bravery and liberal attitude towards other races. Even to-day nobady 
can vie with them in these qualities. 

The above survey of the proto-historic cullures of the Punjab and 
the movements of the people from outside in later periods shows that 
sice time immemorial this region hus been the meeting place of 
peoples of yarious cihnic groups of different cultures, These frequent 
movements and the mixing of the cultures influenced the social set-up 
of Punjab and brought many changes through the process of synthesis 
from time ta time. J am cofident that the present conference which 
proposes 10 deliberate upon the theme “Social Movements in Punjab” 
will throw welcome light on this aspect of this region and will stimu- 
Jate further interest among the younger scholars for carrying on re- 
Search in this direction. 

J understand that the Punjabi University has already taken up the 
project of writing the comprehensive history of Punjab in several 
volumes. 1 hope that it would lay due emphasis on the socio-econe- 
mic and cultural aspects as well. For writing a comprehensive history 
ola country it is essential to understand the histary of different regions 
Keeping this tn view un attempt at the reconstruction of the history of 
Punjab be made on the lines followed in writing the ‘History of 
Kurukshetra” and the ‘‘Iistory of Haryana” by my colleagues in the 
Kurukshetra University. 

The archacological excavations and explorations ultimately lead 
to the reconstruction of the past of aregion. For a proper under- 
standing of the carly history of Punjab it is rather essential that the 
entire region should be thoroughly explored as has been done recently 
in a part of Bhatinda District. Even the research scholars can contri- 
bute a lot in this direction by taking up Ph.D. research involving vill- 
age-to-village survey for archacological remains. This type of work 
has already been successfully done by the research scholars of the 
Kurukshetra University. Due to the green revolution in the interior 
and building activities in the towns and cities situated on or near the 
ancient mounds, many important archacological sites are fast dis- 
appearing and even the important site like Sunet (District Ludhiana), 
Tam told, is on the verge of total destruction. Something should im- 
mediatcly be done for the salvage of archaeological remains from 
such sites and for their possible protection. 

To assess the genesis of the Bara culture and its possible relation- 
ship with other contemporary culiures, large-scale excavation is neces- 
sary. Inthis context the excaivarion conducted by Y.D, Sharma at 
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Mahorana has thrown some welcome light. Large-scale excavations need 
to be undertaken on a rich Pre-Harappan settlement and also on 
some sites of historical importance. The stray finds collected from 
various sites of Punjab have amply proved the richness of the evidence 
in the form of coins, seals and sealings and art remains. These are to 
be studicd systematically to understand their historical importance for 
the reconstruction of the history of Punjab. 

Ladies and Gentiemen, I thank you for giving me a patient hear- 
ing. 
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Human Sacrifice (Bhunda) in the Western Himalayas 


Laxman S. THAKUR* 


The existence of human sacrifice in the western Himalayas, parti- 
cularly in ESimachal Pradesh, has often been noticed. No detailed 
account has ever been given in the litrary and archaeological sources 
pertatning to this region 10 the extent and manner to which the prac- 
tice prevailed. At present a unique sucrifical celebration called as 
biunda ot narmedh yajiia, bas been a practice in which a man as the 
victim, is being slided down ona rope, sometimes substituted by a 
goat or a sheep. Such sacrifical gatherings in the region, undoubtedly 
are the survival of human sacrifice in ancient India which was pretty 
common, if not universal, 

The cult of domestic hearth which existed in many ancient Indo- 
European Communities). gave rise to sacrifice in primitive times. The 
main purpose of sacrifice was to gratify gods and secure boons from 
them or success in war, progeny, increasing cattle and long life ona 
gid pro guo basis. On human sacrifice Herbert Spencer comments 
thar the custom of leaving food and drink al the graves of the dead... 
developed into sacrifices*. On the other hand, E. Westermark is more 
authentic to say that the practice of human sacrifice is based on the 
idea of the substitution of a victim for another individual whose lives 
are in danger.’ which, of course at times led to the offering of animals 
instead of man. 

The practice of offering human being was known to almost all 
civilizations. It is noticed in India, Greece, Italy, Assyria, among 
Celts, Teutons. Slavs, Semitis, Egyptians, also in the early Japanese, 
African and Chinese tribes. The practice which is ‘brutal’ hardly 
developed among the lower races of socicly. [tis only when a high 
culture has becn achieved and il must be a social reaction lo some deep 
rooted social sentiments for attaining supertority in all spheres of 
activity. As Westermarck rightly says: 


“Department of History Himachal Pradesh University, Simla-171005 

1. ALL. Basham. The Wonder that was india, New York, 1963 p. 241. 

2. Principles of Sociology, Vol. 1 London, 1805, p, 277. 

3, Origin and Pevelopment of Moral Ideas, Yol.L London, Londan 1908, p. 4691; for 
deiails sec, James George Frazer, The Gofden Bought, A Sruly af Magic and 
Religion, London, 1963 
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The practice of human sacrifice cannot be regarded as a charac- 
teristic of savage races,...and at the lowest stages of culture known 
to us it is hardly heard of. 

The earliest reference of human offering occurs in the Reveda. 
The first book of that work includes some hymns supposed to have 
bzen recited by one Sunyagepa, when he was being immolated. The 
Aitareya Brahmana of the Rgveda gives the details of the story of 
human sacrifice, frequently quoted by earlier authorilics like Wilsen in 
his paper, ''On the Sacrifice of Human beings as an Element of the 
Ancient India,”"* Max Muller? and Rajendralal Mitra in his paper 
**On Human Sacrifice in Ancient India."§ We need not, therefore, 
reproduce it here. Briefly, according to it, Harischandra had made a 
vow to immolate his first born to Vartina, if that divinity would bless 
him with children.*” Such references were not considered as the auth- 
entic proofs of human sacifices by Rosen, Wilson and Colebrooke. 
Another story in the Aitarcya Brahmpa narrates that the gods once 
killed a man for their sacrifice... 

Arguing upon these premises, Wilson, Colebrooke and E.A. Gait 
have come to the conclusions that ‘Shuman sacrifices were not authoris- 
ed by the Vedas itself, but were either then abrogated and emblematic 
ceremony substituled in their place, or they were introduced in later 
times by the authors of such works as the Kélikd@ Purana..." 

Another form of human sacrifice was the puriisantedha celebrated 
for the attainment of supermacy over all created beings, described in 
the Satapatha Brahmanas of the white Yajurveda. The Purdnas and 
Tantras also contain frequent references to another rile requiring the 
immolalion of human victim. it was a warebali to the goddess 
Chandika. The offcring of human blood to Kali is referred 10 in the 
KalikG Purdna. Even today in the region under discussion when a son 
or husband or relative is seriously ill, a vow is made that on the re- 
covery of the patient the goddess will be propitiated with animal blood. 

At present the nermiedha yajfia is performed at Nirmandu and its 
adjoining areas but in different manner. Nirmand is apabhramsa of 


4. Origin and Development of Morat Idras, p. 436. 
5. Cf. H.H, Wilson, Rgveda Samhita, Vol. 1, pp. 63-64. 
6. Journal of Royal Asiatic Society, Vol, X11), pp. 96-167. 
7. Ancient Sanskrit Literature Londan. 1860, p. 40817. 
8. Journal af Asiaric Society of Bengal, Vol. XLV, No. I, 1876, pp. 76-118. 
9. For entice passage see, M. Haugh’s trans., Aitareya Brdtmana, V11, 3: 13-18. 
10. fdid,, I, 1: 8-9. 
ti. H.H. Wilson, Essays on the Religions of the Hindus, (London) Yol. (1, pp. 268-9 
vide E.A. Gait, “Human Sacrifice’, in James Hustings eds. Encyciopaetia o 
Religion and Ethics, Vol. YU, p. 849 ff. 
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Narmand, means the head of a man?*. Once the narmedha jag was 
performed there by Paraguram™, an avatar of Hindu pantheon. The 
Punjab State Guzettzer’* gives the list of places where such pajnas, 
called locally Bhundas, being performed in regular intervals. It is 
said that upto the year 1816, human sacrifice to Bhima Kali was open- 
ly practised a1 Sarahan and was continued asa sccret rite tll 1827 
when wazir Man Sukh Das managed to put a stop of it. Distince- 
tively the déiuwdds of Nirmand and Sholi are celebrated on a_ bigger 
scale, having some unique features, put one to wonder how they are 
collectively organised as sme/as (fairs) with gaiety and enthusiasm. 
The mode of customary rites, manner of offering sacrifices and var- 
iaus religious observances, are much the same as deseribed in the an- 
vient Sanskrit scriptures. 

The bhunda of Nirmand has connections with Lord Parasuram. 
He is said to have penanced here for twelve years and celebrated 
narmedha yajiia, Since that period the Mafayajiia is celebrated after 
every twelve year. He is said to have established five sthdnas!* of 
Vaisniva faith in the hills respectively al Kao and Mamel in Suket, 
Nirmand in Kulu, Nirath and Nagar?!’ tn Bushahr State. 

Last times, the dé4unda ceremony was celebrated in September 1981 
after the lapse of nineteen years, last times in 1962. The reasons for 
its delay were financial. The main ceremony called jayari, consisted 
of stretching a long rope of eRji (sachcharum munja) from the top of 
the hill down to the Siva temple. The victim of eda’ custom, after a 
ceremonia] bath, was scated at the highest end of the rope and then 
given a push; the greasy rope did the rest. The Seda glided down the 
rope at a terrible speed, and the vast crowd gathered to watch the 
ecremony would break into cheers as the eda approached the end of 
the lower peak. In September 1981, goat was sacrificed in place of 
man. Till 1902, victim was always a man but Government then for- 





12. For further details sec, Taittiriya Samhita, Wh: 4, Sankhayana, YXL: (0-16, 

Vaitana Srauta Satra, XXXV 11, and X@tyityan Sisra, XXII: 1-3, etc. 

13. See my article. “Decaying Temples of Nirmand", Sunday Stanfard, June, 21, 1981. 

I4. Vide, Simla District Gazetteer + #904, Lahore, (908, p. 19. The list includes: 
Normand, Sholi, Gasherah, Devthi, Manjheoli, Shingla, Shaneci, Larsa, Dansa, 
Nagur, Nirath, Kharahan, Dalgaon, Sarahan and Barah}. 

15. flid, p. 28. 

If A.F.P. Harcourt, The Himalayan Districts of Kooloo, Lahau! and Spiti London, 
1871, p. 96, cf Simia District Gazetteer, 1904, p. 30. 

(7. Nagar not to be confused with Nagar in Bias Valley in the Kulu District. 

18. Bedd is the name of the caste found in Nicmand, Jaunsar Bawar and Mandi. In 

Kulo the peaple of this caste are called Nawr; cf. J.C. French, Himalayan Ars 

Oxford, 1931, p. 64. 
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bade the practice. 

In the Sholi dbéunda, which was also celebrated in October 1981, 
the victim was man, but on this occasion he escaped unhurt. In the 
last bhund@ in 1902 at Sholi, the victim was killed. so happencd at 
Nirmand in 1874, when rope broke.” Obviously, it is not improb- 
able that rope slide was first designed as a more humane variation of 
the original practice of throwing the victim down a tavine. Hutin 
former days although the man was given a chance for his life, il was 
considered desirable that he should be killed, so Gaws were made in 
the rope, to make sure that it would break. 

We will nol produce the details of the celebrations which are 
almost the same reported by H.A. Rose?¢ and Punjab and Simla Dis- 
tricts Gazetteers compiled in the carly decade af the twentieth century. 
But all formulae of the rites arc the same as prescribed in the White 
Yajurveda and the Kalika Purana. The Rawen perth? is the guiding 
book for the priests on such celebrations which is being taken away 
from a village Rawen near Rampur. Tt contains the hymns called from 
the White Yajirreda. 

Surprisingly, such sacrificial feasts are not celebrated in other 
parts of Flimachal. Bat in the adjacent regions of Jaunsar-Bawar 
(U-P.), we find that rope-sliding ceremony, has been celebrated as an 
annual festival. The failure of rain and harvest was attributed to the 
non-observance of these practices.*4 Again Traill’s accounts of Kumaon 
gives us interesting information of such practices. Briefly we can 
summarize him that ‘this practice is now of course prohibited : no 
fatal accident has occurred from the performance of this ceremony 
Since 1815, though it is probably celebrated at not Tess than fifty 
villages in cach year." We do not find rope-sliding ceremony in any 
other civilization with the exception of Tibetan. The Wise Portfolio“, 
which consists of six large pictures. map and twenty-five drawings of 
places, monasteries, pcoples and ceremonies in Tibet, shows that 


19. Simla District Gazetteer 19/0 (Lahore, 1911}, pp. 30-32. 

20. H.A. Rose, Glossary of the Tribes and Castes in the Puujab, Lahore, 1911, 
pp. 345-6, also sec, George Lloyd, eds., Wiffiain Lloyd and Ate xander Gerard's, 
Narrative of a Journey from Caunpoor to the Boorende Pass ia the Himataya 
Mountains, London, 1840. 

21, D.N. Majumdar, Himalayan Polyandry, Bombay, 1962, p. 253 ff. 

22. G.W. Graill, “Statistical Sketch of Kumaon", in Asiatic Researchers, Vot. 16, 
1828, p. 224. He wes Chief Administrator of the district aller the occupation by 
the Gurkhas. 

23. Bound in theee volumes, found in the Prints and Drawing Department of the 
India Office Library, London. T am thankful to Lady lenelop Chetwode for 
sending me (he photostat copy of the ceremony as depicted ia the Wise Porifolio- 
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sliding of man was popular among the Tibetans. The water colour 
picture showing man descending the head first, takes at Potala on the 
second day of the Lohsur fair, called as CHUNGKULTAKSHUR, as 
BHUNDA in Himachal Pradesh. The pictures in this portfolio are by 
a Tibetan artist, name and date not given®!, but it has been deduced 
that the work was carried out between 1844-62. This supports the 
thesis of Professor R.A. Stien®* who quotes the Chinese works of the 
cighteenth century confirmed by contemporary [lalian missionarics* 
accounts, 

Now the pertinent question arises. To which cthnic stock the 
people of this region belong, celebrating this bhuada ? The region 
was dominated by the Khasas, who call themselves as Khasiyas or 
Kunait. We find numerous references of the Khasas in literary as 
well as in epigraphical sources. They are referred to frequently in the 
Mahabharta®*, Vigne Puraya,? Kalki Purana, Markendya Puran™, 
Brihat-Sabhita®®, Rajtarangini® and Matusmriti®, tis believed that 
they entered India in between 1500-1000 B.C.*? and inhabited the area 
between Kashmir and Nepal. The Khajuraho inscription of Dhanga 
dated 954 A,D. supports the assumption that the Khaga kingdom 
was an important and powerful as the Gaudas of Bengal and Gurjara 
Pratiharas of Kanauj. 

The various inscriptions from Kumaon-Garhwal further conftrm 
thai the region was under Khagas, known as Khagmandala’*. Dr. 
Grierson3¢ is of the opinion that Khagas were Aryan speaking people 
and were from the stock of Indo-Aryans. None will contradict the 
views of Grierson, if we compare the customary rites, daily religious 


3. Mang-yu chi-ftsing (Chun-fu-gtang Ch’uan-chi) eds., by Yao Jung (observations 
made 1$44-46), quoted by R.A- Sticn, Trheten Civilization, trans., J.E. Stapleton 
Driver, Faber, London, 1972, pp. 213-217. 

26. Mahitbharra, [|. 52:2. 

27, Viran Purdua, 1 XV. 

28. Kutki Purdaa, Ul, 6: 32. 

29. Mirkan tye Purdua, LVI, 57. 

30, Brikat Sahnsit®, XUV, 30. 

UL. Rajterangini, I, 314-317. 

32. Masnusmriti, X, 43-44. 

33. G,D Berreman, Fae Hindus of the Himalayas, California, 1972 Passim. cf. A. 
Cunningham, Archovological Survey of india, Reports, Vol. XIV, pp. 125-135. 

Mood pigraphia tndica, Vol. 1, p. 216, verse 23. 

35, Madan Chandra Bhat’, ‘"Khajuraho Ickh ke Khasa'’, Vishwa Bharti Patrika, Voi. 
14, 1973, pp. 220-33. 

36 Grierson, Linguistic Survey af india, Yot, LX, Part-L¥, p, 373, 
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performances in the temple, the gods and goddesses, the dim lighten- 
ing, the burnings of incense, the mysterious incantations and sing-song 
monologues’, all indicate their Aryan origin.2? Further the names of 
the places viz, Khagadhara and Kharshali would jtead us to conclude 
that the settlers of the region were Khaéas. 

The fact is well known that for a long time such rites were prac- 
tised in India and still there are nooks and corners, where human 
victims are occasionally offered for the gratification of goddesses 
known as deris. 

By way of conclusion, the above is a short summary of all T have 
been able to collect regarding the custom of sacrifictng human beings 
in the western Himalayas, particularly in Himachal Pradesh. Nothing 
has been added to the slaughtering of animals on certain occasions, 
viz. shant, fagras, bhats, to various gods and goddesses. We may bring 
this paper to a close by adding the following summary conclusions : 

}. The bhuada is definitely the survival of oid custom of human 
sacrifice. 

2. The customary rites and sacrificial oMering modus operandi is 
more akin to the methods prescribed in the Praanas and the Fantras. 

3. The people of the region, who celebrate narmedha jug.and cull 
themselves Kiasiyos and Xieait, are from the stock of Aryans, gradu- 
ally they mixed up with Mangolian and other hill tribes and were 
called as Kufait i.e. degraded Khashatriyas. 

4. Wecanassociate the Nirmand bhunda with Goddess Ambika 
or Kali than to Pargurama. 


3. Majumdar, op, “cit, p, 249. 
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The Bearing of the Yaudheya Coin-Moulds from 
Sunet on Yaudheya Coins 


DEVENDRA HANDa* 


The Yaudheyas occupy a very prominent position in the galaxy 
of ancient Indian republican tribes’. Their first coms were recovered 
in $834 by Captain Cauticy from Behat near Saharanpur (U.P.).? 
These coins were described and illustrated by Prinsep in 1858.7. Then 
Alexander Cunningham obtained large number of Yaudheya coins ‘‘to 
the west of the Sutlej, in Depalpur, Satgarha, Ajudhan, Kahror, and 
Multan, and to the eastwurd in Bhatner, Abhor, Sirsa, Hansi, Panipat 
and Sonepat’! as wellas from many other places as fur as Kangra.* 
Rodgers procured similar coins at Kharkhauda and Hansi.* Prayag 
Dayal reported the discovery of a hoard of 164 copper coins unearthed 
m $936 ata village Panjya, Khat Bana in Jaunsar Bawar, tehsil Chak- 
rata, district Dehra Dun, U.P.7 In 1938-39, a hoard of Yaudheya 
coins came to light from Jaijaivanti near Jind (Haryana). A hoard 
was discovered near Lansdowne in district Garhwal (U.P.) also but 
only 119 copper coins cquld be recovered from it.® Hoards and stray 
discoveries aré known from a number of sites which include Sunet 
(Punjab); Naurangabad-Bamla, Hissar, Bhiwani, Dadri Malhana, Sidi- 
pur-Lova, Alayal, Anvali, Maham, Mohanbari, Karauntha,!? Barhaula 
Asandh® ete. in Haryana; Mecrut, Hapur etc. in U.P.1% and Sambhar, 





"Deptt. of A.LELC, & Archacology, Panjab University, Chandigarh- 160014, 

1. B.C. Law, Tribes in Ancient India, Poona, 1943, pp. 77-78; A-B.L. Awasthi, 
Yauéihevan K% ftikdsa, Lucknow, 1961, 

2. FASB, 11 (1334), PL. XVIM. Also LY (18)5}, PI, XXXLY, 

3. Prinsep's Essays (Ed ) Edward Thomas, London, 1853), pp. 84-85, Pls, LV. 11-12 
and XIX. 22. 

4. Alexunder Cunningham, 4rchacotogical Survey Report (CASR), Vol. XY, p. 140 
Coins of Ancient india (CIA), pp. 76 i. 

4. fbid. 

6. John Allan, BMC, p. cli, fn. 9. 

7. JNSi, iL, pp. 19-12. 

8. fbid., XXIV, p. 138. 

9, fbid , XVII, pp. 46 0 
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Rangamahal, Palhw', Pandnsar, Dhanasia ctc.5 in Rajasthan. Some 
interesting Yaudheya coins exist in private collections alsa.® Yaudheya 
seals and sealings, too, have been recovered from Sunet, Agroha. 
Naurangabad ctc.?? 

The earliest reference to the Yaudheyas are to be found in Pinini’s 
Ashtadhyay?® and Ganapatha®, They have been mentioned in the 
Mahabhashya™, Mahabharata, Mahamayrri®.  Brihatsarahita-". 
Puranas**, Chéudravyakarana®’, Kasika*® and the medieval works like 
the Yasastitaka®?, Sarasvatikagtiabbarane®® and the Vaijayvantikosha™ 
indicating « chronological span extending from the fith century B.C. to 
circa twelfth century A.D. for the life history of the tribe*° They seem 
to have continued to live even later as the tract of lund in the erstwhile 
Bahawalpur State, Johiyabar by name, indicates. During the long span 
of their existence they, however, experienced vicissitudes of fortune. 
But for an interregnum during the first—second century A.D. of the 
Scythian supermacy, the Yaudheyas were probably at the height of 
their powcr and glory during the period extending from cfrea sccond 
century B.C. (o about carly fourth century A.D. when they struck their 
coins also. 


14. K.K. Desgupta, A Tribal History of Ancient india, Calcutta, 1974, p. 196. 

15. Devendra Handa, “Coins From Nohar Area”, Avagahana, Vo}. I, p. 86. 

16. JNS?, XL, pp. 94-95; K.D. Bajpai, fadion Numistatic Sitdies, New Dethi, |Y76 
pp, 26 ff. 

17, Swami Omanand Sarasvali, Ancient Seals of Haryana, Jhajjar, 1975, pp. 41 I. 

18 V. 3,117. 

19, 1¥, 1, 178; V. 3,117. 

20. 1¥. J, 117 (Gita Press). 

21. Adi Parva {Gita Press) 95.76; Sabh2 (G.P.) 52, 14-17; Drova 18. 16; 132, 25; 136, 
$ and Karna 4, 46 clic. (Cri. Ed.) ete. 

22. Journal Asiatique, 1915, pp. 45 and 96-97, 

23. 1V.25; V.40, 67, 75; X(V.28; XVI.22, XVI1.19 cic. 

24. Markandeya 58.47, Garuda $5.11 eic. 

25. IV. 3, 93. 

26. ¥. 3, 217, 

27. K.K. Handiqui, Yafastifaka and fudian Culture, Soolapur, 1949, p. 395. 

2B. RY. 3, 154. 

29, BhlimikOnda, v, 28. 

30. (M.K, Sharan, Tribal Coins—A study, New Delhi., 1972, pp, 65-66) The descent 
of the Yaudheyas from Yudhisthira has rightly been refuted by Prof. Jagannath 
Agrawal, in'‘An Ancient Republic of The Punjab---The Yaudheya-gana”™, M.S. 
Randhawa Fet. Vof., Chandigarh. 1970, pp. 49-55. Their connection with the 
Central Asian Yauliyas as suggested by Buddha Prakash (Political and Sociat 
Movements in Ancient Punjab Dethi, (964, p. 10S) has also been generally rejected 
by scholars (Dasgupta, op.cit., pp. 228 ff., Fn. 103). 
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Yaudheya coins have been classified variously by different scho- 
Jars*! but their broad division falls into the following three classes** 
stems ta be more logical-Class 1: Bull and Elephant Type (2nd-Ist 
B.C.) Class If : Shanmukha-Karttikeya Type ({st-2nd Century A.D.) 
century Class TfL; Karttikeya-Devasend Type (late ard-carly 4th century 
A.1D33) ® 

The last type consists of three main varieties as follow :— 
Reverse 


Ne] Obverse 
Karttikeya standing facing, hold- Goddess Devasena walk- 
ing a spearin his righthand. left ing left, with right hand 
hand akimbo, peacock to left near raised and left hand on 
his left foot. Brahmi legend hip, all within a border 
around: Yaudheye-ganaxsyajaya(h) of dots. 
2 As above, but with the word di As above, but having a 


Kalaga (lower-vase) with 
three prominent leaves 
on left and an inverted. 
nxandipada on right. 

As on No, 1, but having 
a conch on left and 
nagamudra on right. 

All (hese cvins generally are struck on copper and round in shape. 
The fabric betrays unmistakble Kushana impact and the palacography 
mdicates a date close to the later half of the third and early fourth 
centuries A.D. The oceurrence of the words dv/and @riat the end of 
the legend Faudheva-ganasva-jaya is peculiar to this class. Though the 
legend clearly indicate that the tribe had a gaya form of government™ 
yet the words i and fri are enigmatic. 

Considering the Johiyas of Bahawalpur as the descendants of the 
Yaudheyas, Cunningham had suggested that like the three-fold division 
of the Johiyas, réz., Lakvira, Madhera and Admera, the Yaudheyas 
were similarly divided into three classes or sections and the words dvi 
and tri ie. dvitiva and ¢tritiva of the coins refer to the second and third 
divisions of the tribe?5. Relying on the information regarding the con- 
stitution prevailing among a modern tribe of the Chumbi valley which 


along with the above-mentioned 
legend. 


3) Ason No, J, but having the word 
tre ai the end of the legend, 


Allan, op. cit., pp. 265 ff., Dasgupta, op. cit,, pp, 201 ., Sharan, op. cit. pp. 99 iT. 
Rajpai, ap cit. 

CT. ibid, p. 30. 

See, Seminar Papers on The Tribal Coins of Ancient fadia for various views re- 


garding the connolation of gana. 
Alexander Cunningham, Ancient Geayraphy of India, pp. 280-81, CI. CAs, p. 76 


also. 


3. 
at, 
33. 
34. 


33. 
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was divided into two sections or clans, cach vested with the right to 
elect two chiefs who in turn held office for three years, Smith sugges- 
ted that the Yaudhcyas too may have been similarly divided into three 
sections each of which in turn elected the tribal chicfs?*. K.P. Jayaswal 
had rejected this theory long back on the ground that there is no 
correspondence between the theocratic government of the Chumbi 
valley and the Gaua set up of the Yaudheyas*. The modern analogics, 
however, remain unsubstantiated by any authentic and more convincing 
evidence regarding the tribal organisation of the Yaudheyas during the 
third-fourth century A.D. The recent discovery of a Yaudheya sending 
from Agroha clearly indicatcs that the successor for the Yuudheya 
kingdom was nominated by the ruling head of the Yaudheya gera and 
his nomination was approved by (purask rita) by the gana. The Mahit- 
raja, ie., the head of the tribe, also used to be Mahakharrape and 
Mahasenaépati/Senapati™. 

Altekar regarded the words dvi and tri of the legends as myster- 
ious and admitted that no satisfactory explanation of these words 
could be proposed. However, just by way ofa possible explanation, 
he stated that the Yaudheyas may have farmed some kind of a loose 
confederation with the Arjundyanas and the Kunindas to mect effee- 
tively the Scythian menace, if it recurred and that the words dri and 
tri may perhaps refer to the second and third members of the Yaud- 
heya confederation, viz., the Kunindas and the Arjuniyans*’. He 
further averred that -‘The federating units, it seems, enjoyed complete 
autonomy and did not loose their separate existence. The foreign 
policy and the military operations were probably under the direction 
of a council of presidents of the three republics, elected by the federa- 
ting units. ..°°4, Altekar's view has been regarded by K.K Dasgupta 
as “pure hypothesis unsupported by any positive evidence’.4' The 
Agroha sealing, as noted above, indicates that the head of the Yaud- 
heya republic was known as Maharaja, Mahak shatrapa and Mahasena- 
pati, but there is no evidence to show that the same office was held by 
the leaders of the supposed confederating units also**. Moreover, it 
is not certain whether the Kunindas and Arjundyanas had at all joined 
the Yaudheyas to form a confederacy". The Bijaygarh inscription, 


36. Indian Antiynary, Vol. XXXV, p. 291. 

37. K.P.J, Jayaswal, Hinde Polity, Bangalore, 1955, pp. 170 1. 

3B. JNSI,XXKU, p. 157- 

39. A.S. Altekar in The Vak@iaka-Gupia Age, Banaras, 1954, pp. 29-30. 
40. fbid., p. 30, 

4i. Dasgupla, op. cit., p. 226. 


42. ibid., p. 226-27, 
43. tbid, 
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the said Aproha sealing** and Yaudheya coins bearing the names of the 
chiefs like Ravna, Bhanuva ete. (ifat all they are Yaudheya coins)‘ 
rather indicate that the Yaudheyas were heading towards some form of 
monarchical rule. 

Swami Omanand Sarasvati thinks that the words dvi and fri on the 
Yaudheya coins do not refer to any sections of the tribe but to its 
second and third victory against the Kushanas**, Jn this case, one has 
to presume, time-gaps between subsequent issues, which as we shall 
see presently, does not exist. Jai Prakash Singh thinks that ‘the 
letters dviand tri refer only to the 2nd and 3rd mints of the tribe, 
which may have been situated in two different provinces of their 
state’.47) Ile. however, neglected the evidence available to him in 
making this statements. This evidence is in the form of the coin- 
moulds of the Yaudheya coins in question, . We are yet lo recover 
the coin-moulds for the coins of Class IL described above, but the coin 
moulds of Class I and IIE have been found in abundant numbers from 
Rohtak and Sunet respectively? having absolutely no doubt regarding 
these places being the Yaudheya mint-sites. 

The history of the discovery of Yaudheya coin-moulds from 
Sunet goes back to 1884 when a certain Mr. Carr Stephens of Ludhi- 
ana sent three pieces, along with other clay objects (seals and sealings) 
to Dr. A.F.R. Hoernle who exhibited them in the Asiatic Society of 
Benaul at Caleutta and wrote a detailed note mistaking them as the 
impressions of the Yaudheya coins made by using the aclual coins asa 
die, In 1917. some similar pieces were purchased by D.R. Sahni at 
Sunct. Sir John Marshall purchased some others from the site in 1922. 
In 1938 and 1940, Prof. Jaya Chandra Vidyalankar and his pupil Amrit 
Pal purchased 38 coin-moulds from Sunet which were subsequently 
placed in the hands of Rai Krishna Dass8® and are now housed in the 
Bharata Kala Bhawan, Varanasi. 41 similar moulds had made their 
way to the Indian Museum, Calcutta in 1934 as a loan from the Lahor 
Museum some of which had been collected carlier by Sahni and Mar- 
shall. These coin-moulds were studicd by Birbal Sabni who published 





44. CH, ILI, p. 23)F. 

45.’ Jai Prakash Singh, “Coinage af The Tribal Republics’, Seminar Papers, op.cit , p.6 

46. Sarasvati, op. cif., p. 96. 

47. Jai Prokash Singh, op. cét., p. 11 

48. Birbal Sahni, The Technique of Casting Coins in Ancient India, Bombay, 1945, 
pp. 4-37. ; 

49, fhid., p. 32. 

50, ldid, pp. 33-34. 
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the results of his study in 1938, 194! and 1945.8! The seventeen illu’ 
strations of Sunct coin-moulds which figure in Birba! Sahoi’s book* 
show clearly that they belonged 10 the first two varieties of class JI] 
detailed above. Since the publication of Sahni’s book, numerous 
seals, scalings, coins, coin-moulds and other objects have been rc- 
covered by different individuals, from Sunet from time to time® and 
only stray finds have been published, How rich is the site in Yaudheya 
coin-moulds can be realised by the fact that Swami Omanand Sarasvali 
alone has recovered 3225 of them®. The coin-moulds obtained by 
Swami ji belong Co all the three varieties. The present author has also 
procured about 200 coin-moulds belonging to the three vyaricties from 
Sunet some time back. The discovery of the coin-moulds of all the 
three varieties of Class IIL disproves Jai Prakash Singh's contention 
that the words dvi and fri refer to the different mints located in diffe- 
rent provinces. As for as Swami ji's view is concerned, it can be said 
that the coin legend certainly indicates the success of the Yuudheyas 
but P.L. Gupta has rightly observed that "under no circumstances they 
could have taken up arms against the Kushdnas of Mathura’’.** The 
discovery of Yrishni seals and scalings from Sunet by Swami ji himself*® 
and of Vrishni copper coins by the present author’? indicate Veishni 
occupation of Sunet and probably the region south of the Sutlej before 
the Yaudheyas issued from Sunet the coimof Class!lL As far as 
sucessive victories and the resultant coins bearing the words «rf and fri 
are conenrned we can say that even this view docs not stand the 
scruuiny of the evidence as one of the coin-mould of variety 1 oblained 
by us from Sunet, still shows the reverse of variety 2 attached to it 
back to back proving beyond doubt that there was no chronological 
gap between the issues of varieties | and 2 and also probably 3. Thus 
the coin-moulds obtained from Sunet disprove the contentions of Jai 
Prakash and Swami Omanand and show that the words dvi and tri 
stand neither for the second and third mints nor for the second and 
third victories of the Yaudheyas against the Kushinas. Coins with dvi 
and fri legends have been oblaincd from Haryana, Rajasthan, Punjab 


5). Proceedings of the Indian Science Congress, 25th Session Caleutia, p. 198, Crr- 
rent Sctence, X(2), pp. 65-67, figs. 1-12 and op. cit. 

52. Sahni, op. cit., PI. 1V, 89-105. 

$3. Some cuin-myulds are lying in the Deptt. of A.LH-C, & Archacology, Panjab 
Universily, Chandigarh also. 

34. Swami Qmanand Sarasvati, Aacient Mints of Harayena, Jhajjar, 1979, p. 109. 

55. JUPHS, XXII, p.I7l. 

56. Sarasvali (1975), op. cit., pp. 97T. 

57. VIF, XELL (1975), pp. 112-18. Some other cuins are unpublished stilt. 
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and probably Himacha! Pradesh also. So these coins may have be~ 
longed to the geographico administrative units rather than anything 
else.5° 


58. Personal communication from Dr. A.M. Shastri. 
59, Cf. Devendra Handa, “Sectional Yaudheya Coios'’, Thc Journal of Academy of 
Indian Nwnismatics & Styitiegraphy, (ndore, ¥ol. 1, pp. 30-33, 
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Pasupata Saivism in Haryana 


SHeO BAMADUR SINGH* 


Siva is known as Bhutapati and Pagupati in the Vedic literature?. 
Sometimes, he is described as the killer of animals, yet he is also re- 
garded as Pasupati, the lord of animals.? Patafjali refers to Siva- 
Bhagavatas in the second century B.C.4 who, probably, had some as- 
sociation with the Pasupatas referred to in the literature and inserip- 
tions. The Mah@bharata describes Siva-Srikantha as the teacher of 
the Pagupatast. The Tantrafoka also describes Srikanthaas the unique 
teacher on the earth’. This shows that the founder of Pasupata cult 
was a human being, later deified as god Siva himself. However, the 
Pauranic® and epigraphic evidences refer toa person named Lakulisa, 
an inhabitant of ancient Kayavarohana (modern Karavana in Kathia- 
wad), responsible for the development of the Pasupata cult. Tt appears 
from various sources that Lakuliga was systematiser and not the real 
founder of the Pasupata cult. 

Tt is noteworthy that the cult of the Pisgupata-Lakulisa was quite 
popular jn various parts of India from Gujarat to Bengal, from 
Kashmir to Karnataka and even beyond. 

This sect was also popular in Haryana in the ancient period, Hiuen 
Tsang, in the 7th century A.D., refers to Pasupatas twelve times jn his 
book. He says that there were temples of Mahesvara where Pigupatas 
were worshipped, and in a few of them they also resided. These 
Pagupatas besmearcd their bodies with ashes.? Thanesar, itself was 
a great centre of Siva-worship as its name denotes—'‘Sthinu-lgvara", 
i.e. Siva-Mahadeva (the god of the place). It is rather noteworthy that 
the ancient name of the region was Srikantha Janapada. Docs this imply 
its association with Srikantha, the founder of the Pasupata cult, it is 
difficult to say. But, however, Bana in the Harshacherita refers to 


“Depariment of Ancient Indian History Culiure & Archacology, Kurukshetra Uni- 
versity, Kurukshetra (132119). 

. Athara Veda, Il, 2.1. 

. Satapatha, V. 3.3.7. 

Mahabhasya, V. 2.36. 

Santiparva Adh. 349, 50., 64-7. 

. Tantrajoka |, p. 28. 

. Vayu Purtua, Adh. 23., Liaga Puraga, Adb. 24 

. VSMRS, p- 118. 
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Pushpabhtti as Parazn Mahesvara who was the founder of the Vardhana 

dynasty. {St appears that Siva worship was very much popular in 
the Thanesar region in circa 7th century A.D.2 As Bina gives a grap- 
hic description of the popularity of the Pasupata sect and its various 
Tites performed in the worship ef the deity’.® He also refers to the 
Vaitala-Sadhana performed by Pushpabhati with the assistance of a 
southern saint, Bhatravacharya and his associates. The saint seated on 
a tiger-skin encircled by ashy lining and bearing bfasmati/ok on the 
forehead appears to be a Kapalika ascetic. Moreover, Bama also refers 
to various rites, such as asuravivara praves (to gct down within a cave), 
ntansa-vikraya (selling of meat), to burn guggufa on the head, maha- 
naudulapija and wearing sphapika kundala in cars, mostly connected 
with Kapalika ascetics.“ This shows that the Kapdlika form of Pasu- 
pata sect was more popular in this region at one time. These Kapalikas 
call themselves as Mafarrat?. In Xadambar? also, Bana tepresents 
Pagupatas with red clothing, to have been among those who waited to 
see Tarapida'’s minister Sukanasa at the door of his house for some 
Private purposes of their own; but in another place he represents Vil- 
dsavatl, the queen of Tarapida, to have gone to the temple of Mahakila 
on the fourteenth (of dark half) of the month te worship the god.!! 


Another great centre of Pasupata sect was the monastery Of Matta- 
mayOra near Rohtak. The Matabsarata locates the Mattamaytras in 
the Panchanada region near Rohtak. lnseriptions!? further jndicate 
that the town of Mattamaydca was in the kingdom of Avantivarmmana 
who must have been in the beginning of 9th century A.D, This Avan- 
tivarmmana might have belonged to the Varmman line of kings in 
Punjab during 7thcto 9th century A.D. Slowever, Mirashi has identi- 
fied Mattamaytra town with Kadawatra in the Malwa region! The 
identification is not plausible to scholars on various grounds.> 

Another ureat centre of the Pagupata sect in Haryana was the 
town of Sirsa as is evident from the inseription’ of the time of Bhoja- 
deva, th: Pratihdra ruler. It refers to an ascetic Ratnaragit? who was 





8. Grihe Grifte Bhagavtuapujvatak Khagduparasu Harshachar ita, UL, 100. 
9, Harshacharita, ti, 100, 103, 153. 

10. V.S. Agrawala, Harshacharita Ek Adhyayana, pp. 56-59. 

11. Quoted in VSMRS, p. 118. 

12. Subh@parva, XXXII. 

13. Saiva cults in Northern fudia, pp. 33-34. 

ld. 4HQ, 1950, p. 9. 

15. Saiva Cults in Northern Jndia, p. 33. 

16. £7, XX, Pe. Vit p. 295, 

I7. Rateartiista (po) maya—pasupeta eranischa, 
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the champion of the Pagupata sect. Inscriptional evidences indicate 
that the Kalanana ascetics who were perhaps the disciples of Kaurusha 
lineage on the ascctic of Garg school, have ragi ending names, as 
such Ratnaragi might had been of Kélinana or Gargya school. The 
Sirsa Stone Inscription depicts the saint who is devoid of lust, pure 
like Ganga and resplendent like Siva himself. This further informs that 
the Pagupata sect flourished in this region at least for five generations 
from the ascetic Ratnarasi onwards during the 8th, Sth cenlury AD. 
Nilkantha! was the disciple of the fifth generation. He caused to built 
a magnificient temple of Yogisvura, i.c., Siva in burnt bricks and thick 
slabs of stone. The lofty shrine with fine architecture was embellished 
with the images of Vishnu, Lakshmi, other gods, daityas, gandharvas. 
yakshas, ganas, kinnaras and siddhas, etc, 


Moreover, it is also noteworthy that Harshavardhana had issucd 
coins with the figures of Uma and Siva®® This also shows the popula- 
rily of the sect in this very region. 


Thus, it appears from the various literary, numismatic and cpig- 
raphi¢al sources that Pagupata-Saivism was very much popular in (he 
Harayana region—from Rohtak on the south-cast to Sirsa on the 
north-west along with the central seat at Thanesar, right from the 
early times. However, it would not be out of place to mention that 
even today no god can vie in popularity with the lord Siva in this 
region, and he is still worshipped with great enthusiasm and fervour 
in his various forms. 


18. Siva Cults in Northern india, p. 19. 
19. $1 Nilakanthastatha, Isina Prithvibhujam samabhavadsagisvaro Vadinamilyc~ 


kopi chakara rbpamanisam Sambhoranekam ni (/am).. Ef, XX1, pt, VIL, p, 295+ 
20. P.L. Gupta, Coins, p. 65, 
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The Huna Adversaries of the Vardhanas of Thanesar 


RAGHUNATH AIRE* 


A few facts about the Htnas who came into conflict with the 
Vardhanas of Thanesar are made known to us by Dr. R.K. Mookerji', 
and Dr. RS. Tripathi.* Dr. Mookerji refers to afew passages of the 
Harsacarita of Bana Bhatta where by he concludes : 

{. Prabhakaravardhana had, by his conquests made his power felt in 

the country of the Hanas, in Gujrat, Malwa, Sindhu and Lata. It 

was not sure whether this meant the actual annexation of these 

countries to the empire of Prabhakaravardhana,? 

Towards the end of his reign, when Prabhakaravardhana was too 

old to take action against the Htnas, he summoned to hts presence 

his eldest son Rajyavardhana. ... to attack the Hinas.4 

3. Rajyavardhana subuded them (the Hidnas) again and it is not 
clear from the cvidence whether the countries were annexed by 

Rajyavardhana and brought under his direct control.§ 

The above mentioned facts need lo be recast since the inherent 
idea contaimed in the passages of the Harsacarita has not been under- 
sloud properly. The text reads : By the passage of lime, amongst then 
was born Rajadhiraja Prabhakaravardhana who was lion to the Huna 
deer, 2 burning fever to the King of Indus land, a trouble of sleep of 
Gujjara (i.c. the King of the Gurjjaras or Gujjars-desa), a bilious plau- 
gue to the scent elephant, the land of Gaudhara, a looter to the lawless- 
ness of the Latas, an axe to the creeper of Malava glory... .4 

We know from other sources of history that the hegemony of the 
Hunas was shattered by Janendra Visnuvardhana Aulikaro Uashodhar- 
man about c. 532 A.D. Asaresult of this defeat they settled some- 


12 








*Senior Lecture, Govt. College, Gurgagn. 

. Harsa, Motilal Banatsidass, Delhi, 2nd Ed.. 1959. 

. History of Kanuaj, Benares, 1922, Htstary of Ancieni India, Benares, 1926. 

R.K. Mookerji, of. cét., p- 38. 

sbid., p. 4. 

- bid, p. 38. 

. Tesu Caivam—ulpadyamanesu kramena udapadi Hunaharina—kesarj, Sindhu- 
taja—jvarah, Gurijara—prajagarah, Gandharadhi pagandhadvipa—kwa— 
pakalah, Lata, patava—patacearah, Matava—lalsmt—lata—puarsuh...,..... 
Prabhakaravardhano nami rajadhira jab. Harsecariia, Jibanandaridya sagara 
Calcutta, 1939, p. 343. 
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where in the hilly region of North-West India but their activities such 
as pillage and plunder, ravage and robbery did not come to a halt. 
They had been troubling the Mankharis of Kanauj and the Vardhanas 
of Thanesar?, The Maukhari King Sarvarman C. 560 A.D. repelled 
their attack. They again raised their head after Wwo-three decades and 
this time during the reign of the Prahakaravasdhana (c. 5$3 A.D. to 605 
A.D.) they altempted lo destory the lands owned by the Vardharas. 
The King Prabhakaravardhana has been styled as ‘Huna-harina-kesarr 
a lion tothe Hana deer’. This epithet of the king is meaningful. ft 
suggests that the Hunas stealthily indulged in destruction of the fields 
of wealth thinking that the waste of the rich pastures was quite fur olf. 
Having ravaged the land they took to their hecls when they would hear 
that the King had come lo subjugate them. As the deer flee after 
hearing the roar of a lion, the Hinas fied having heard the news of the 
arrival of the valiant King Prabharavardhana in lands like the Maliva, 
Gandhara, Sindhu, Lata and Gurjara which were coutiguous lo their 
fand. 

When Prabhakaravardhana grew old, he sent his son Rajyavard- 
hana to the Uttarapatha’ to kill the Hilnas®. Prabhukara sti!f vhought 
that the iTunas would flee like the deer having scen the hou in Rajya- 
vardhana, But this estimate of the king did not come true. Rajni 
vardhana fought a fierce but decisive battle against the Hunas. A 
complete victory in this battle is alluded to by a passage of the ffarsa- 
carita which mentions Rajyavardhana as one whoose body was varic- 
gated with white and lonp bandages tied on the wounds of urrows 
(inflicted) in the battle where in the Hunas were completely conquer- 
ed’ Here the word ‘Huna-nirjaya’ stands for a decisive victory. 

Here we may also take into account a convention of Sanskrit 





M:; 


- ‘Apsad [nseuription’, John Fleet, No. 42. J1 mentions Saravarman’s success 

against his Gupta rival, It also reads——the proudly stepping array of mighty 
elephants belonging to the Mankhari...had thrown alost the troops of the Hunus 
in many battles (in order to lrample them to death}.—Yo Mankharailt. sumiti- 
suddhaia-Huna-sainya-balad-ghata vighatlayannuruvaranunam ..¢lc. 
Uuiarapatha does not merely mean here the north quarter. [thas been a haunt 
of barbarian forces which atlacked Indiu repeatedly, Cf. Afahabharata, Santipatya 
207, 43; Uttarapathajapmanah Kirtayisyamitanapi, Yanna-kamboja-gandharah 
kirata barbaraib suha Etc. papakrias tala carant: prithyvini-iman.. 

. Hunan hiutun......The translation of Dr. Mookerji..."to attack the Hunas. Asa 
lion sends his younger one to kill the deer, Prabhakara sent his son Rajyavasatd- 


hana lo kili the Nunas. Raja Majyayardhanam...ahuya Hunan hantum...Qtur- 
apatham prahinot. 


10. Wuna-Nirjaya-samara-sara-vrana-baddha-patiakaib 


pectic dirghadhavalaih, sabah+ 
ketakayam, Harsacarita, p. $78. 
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writers that they ofren speak of the valour of a victor by showing 
wound marks on his body. Bana himself says that ‘the fame like the 
body (of a valiant) becomes whitened by hundreds of bandages tied on 
the various (or numerous} wounds! On the similarity of the phraseo- 
logy with that of the line quoted above (nn 10), it is suggested that Bana 
depicted Rajyavadhana as dressed in bandages to whiten his fame (that 
is. to proclaim his victorious character.) and evoke praise from his 
people for his valorous decd of routing the horrible Hana hordes. 
Harisecna also mentions Sammdragupta in similar way2?. 

Our assumption that Rajyavardhana returned after complete sub- 
jugation of the Hunas 1s also supported by the fact that the message 
oF the grave plight of the King Prabhakaravardhana was 
dispatched io Harsavardhana alone and not to Rajyavardhana. We 
know that Rajyavardhana in this military march was accompanied by 
a large force along with loyal, veteran and gallant chiefs of undaunted 
intrepidity and proven mettle?  Harsa also set out on this canipaign 
alongwith his brother but was left behind (by his brother) to wet his 
weapons by killing the beasts of prey in hilly forest tracts! On the 
Other hand Rajyavardhana engaged himself against the forces of the 
Slunas. Had the news of grave ttlness of the king been brought to him, 
he might have withdrawn his forces. This could jeopardise the lofry 
prestige of the Vardhana kingdom leavin2 the room of gain by the 
adversary at the time adversity of the Vardhanas. The sanguine mini- 
sters at Thanesar decided therefore te call the younger son of the King 
who was in the rear camp of the battle. According to Hindu rites the pre- 
sence of the eldest son, Rajyavardhana was necessary at the time of the 
funeral but the wise and sincere ministers of the court of (he Vardhanas 
could not reject the adorable ideal of Indian polity. “The welfare of the 
people is more important than one’s person or parents’? Therefore, 


1). Vividha-vari.e baddha-patiaka-sataih. Sariramiva yashos pidhavalbhavati fbi., 





p. 652, 

12. Cr Atlababad sione Pillar Inscription : Parsu-sara-sanku-saktl. Prasasi. tomara 
bhindipala-naraca-yaitastikadya neka-praharani-virudhakula-vrana-satanka- 
sobha-samudavapacita-kanlat#ra-varsmanah—of one whase body was all the mare 
made splendid on account of the accumulation of the growth of beauty of t he 
hundred of marks of wounds which spread and had been produced by muny 
weapons such as 4..e, irrow, bucbed arraw, linge, jiveline, sword, mace, deadly 


arrow cic. 
13. A parimita-balamuyalam carietanalr amalyuir anurukiaisaca maha samantaih... 


Harsacarita, p. 435. 
34. fbéd, 
15. Prabharavardivana say's-Prajabhir bandhumanto rajanona jnaiibhich io theic 


people and not in their kin, are kings rich in relation, Harsacarita, p, 495. 
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Rajyavardhana who having not been informed about the grave illness 
of his father came back tothe capital having vanquished his Huna 
adversaries. 


The question of annexation of the territorics of the Hunas docs 
not arise. They come from a territory lying outside the damain of the 
Vardhanas. They were defeated and repelled by the Vardhanas. 


Dr. R.S. Tripathi says that Bana's description of Prabhakaravard- 
hana’s greatness and might referred to above (n.G) is merely poetical’ 
There is always a scope of poctic hyperbole tn Carita-kavyas bul we 
cannot rule out the historicity contained in this passage. {t alludes to 
the fact that the mettle of Prabhakavardhana was recognised by the 
Kings of Malava, Gandhara, Sindhu, Gurjjara and Lata territories and 
by the Hunas who often fled when challenged by a powerful adversary. 


Dr. R.S. Tripathi thinks that at the time of the movement of 
Huna troops to trample the lands of Vardhana's kingdom, the Man- 
kharies being a great power in north India were called upon by the 
Vardhanas to hold these hordes in check. Thatis, the Vardhanas in 
their campaign against the Hunas were helped by their allics—the 
Maukharis.1? This suggestion 1s to be examined. Firstly, nowhere in 
the records of the Maukhari kings it is mentioned that they rendered 
help to any military campaign of Prabhakarvardhana or Rajyavardhana 
Secondly, the Maukharis after Saravarmau (c. 560 A.D.)* have not 
been mentioned in any of their historical reoerds as victors of the 
Hunas. Thirdly, the Vardhana in the time of Prabdakaravardhana 
had become an imerial power® thal was strong cnough to singly repel 
the inroad of the I{unas. Finally the Harsacaaita, too, does not bear 
any testimony of the conjecture of Dr. R.S. Tripathi that the Vardh- 
anas were helped by the Maukharis in theic military campatgn against 
the Hunas. 


Succinetly, I observe that 


{i} the Huna adversaries of Prabhakaravardhana fled away and did 
not came into direct clash with him when he sct out ona cam- 
paign to tame the kings of north-west frontier of his domain. 


16. History of Ancient India., op. cit., p. 292. 

17. défstory of Kanauja, op. cit. 

18. Susthilavarman (A.D. 567}, Avantivarman (A.D. 603) and Graha-Varman (A.D. 
625). 

19, In historical records while Naravardhana, Rajyavardhana J and Adihyavardhana 

were mere Rajas, Prabbu Kara Vardhana was styled as Mahacajudhiraja and 

Paramabhattaraka. 
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(ii) the Hunas fought a fierce battle againt Rajyavardhana. Rajya- 
vardhana achieved a decisive victory and returned to Thanesar 
after complete subjugation of his adversary. (We do not hear 
of any Huna menace in India after the Vardhanas who comple- 
tely shattered the military power of the Huna invaders). 

{iii} the Vardhanas did not seek any help from the Maukharis to 
accomplish this act of extermination of the Hunas. 
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The Development of Vaisnavism in Ancient Punjab 


BRAJESH KRisHNA* 


Among the religious cults of Punjab Vaisnavism is one of the most 
popular Brahmanical cults. It came inta being some centuries before the 
Christian era in the Mathura region! and spread, later on, throughout 
the country. The deity, round whom the Vaisnava cull flourished, was 
the result of amalgamating of three god-concepts, the vedic solar god 
Visnu, the cosmic god Narayana of the Brahmannas and the man-god 
Vasudeva Krsna. The worship of Vasudeva alone or with other heros 
of his family have come into vogue in the second-first century B.C.. as 
is atlested by inscriptions. The association of the idea of incarnations 
(avatara} further enhanced the growth of Vaisnava cult. 

The development of Vaisnavism in several parts of the country, ¢.g. 
Bengal. South India, etc., has long been studied by the scholars. But 
the position of its growth and devclopmentin ancient Punjab, which 
forms the basis of the present paper, has not been atlempted so far. [n 
this study the evidence of coins, inscriplions, coins, scals, scalings and 
jiterary gleaning have becn taken into account. 

The earliest evidence regarding the existence of Vaisnavism in 
Punjab is provided by the Besanagar Garuda Pillar Inscription’ of 
second century B.C. Tt mentions Heliodorus, a Greek ambassador and 
and son of Diya (Dion) as an inhabitant of Taxila, who went to Vidisa 
and installed there a Garuda standard in the honour of Vasudeva. It is 
quite possible that he might have embraced Vaisnavism under influnce 
of the some Vaignavite preacher at Texila itself. and subsequently he 
had underjaken journey of the great Vaisnavite centre at Besanagar. It is 


Department of Ancient Indian History, Culture & Archacology, Kurushelra: 
Universily, Kurushetra (132119). 

1. Banerjea, J.N.: The Development of Hindu fconograyAy, Calcutta, 1956, (Sccond ed.) 
p. 385. ‘ 

2. Ibid., p. 386. 

3. Mora Well Inscription, Epigraphia India, Vol. XXIV. pp. 194 fT; Ghesundi, Epig- 
raphia Indica, ¥o]. XXII, p. 20; See also, Chanda, R.P. ‘Archaeology and Vais- 
naya Tradition’, Memoirs of the Archacology Survey of India, No. 5, reprinted in, 
Indian Museum Bulletin, \97B, pp, 45-62. 

4. Sircar, D.C. Select Inseripsions Calcutta, 1965, p-p- 98-89. 

5. india Museum Bulfetin, 1978 p. 50. 
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futher corroborated by the discovery of some uninscribed square 
copper coins from Taxila of 2nd century B.C.*, containing the 
representation of a column surmounted by fan-palm capital,? which 
stands for the emblem of Saakargna as his symbolic representation. 


It appears that the Vaisnavism could gain wide popularity in the 
Punjab during the carly centuries of the Christian era, The coins® and 
sealings® of Vrisni rajanya-gana, hailing from the ancient sites of the 
region, confirm the worship of Vaisnavite deitics from c. first century 
B.C. to fourth century A.D. The evidence in this connection is also 
to be found on the coins of Virayagasa, the Kauluta chief of first 
century A.D..! from northern Punjab, which depict the wheel encircled 
by dots, representing the Sudargana Cakra, a most significant Vaignavite 
symbol. A stone inscription of 2nd century A.D. in Peshawar 
Museum! refers to a Brahmana Vasudeva which may suggest the 
popularity of the deity. A Brahmi inscription of Devaprayaga village 
(Himachal Pradesh) enyraved on a rock, contains the name of a person, 
Caturvytiha, who might have some pilgrims to view. It is, however, to 
be noted that Carurrpifia isa name of god Visnu which represents his 
four Vyiha forms. 

The fashioning of a composite image having three heads and six 
arms in Gandhara art representing Trimirtil® also speaks about the 
worship of Visnu alongwith Brahma and Siva in that region during the 
early centuries. A life-size image in typical white spotted red sand 
stone of Mathura school of art, discovered from Agroha (Distt. Hissar) 
is a fascinating example of Visnu-images of Kusana period from 
ancient Punjab.?* 

Curiously enough, the extant images of the deities related to 
Vaisnava cult are not found in sufficient numbers, commensurable to 
the other evidences of the period. The paucity of the extant images in 





G. Allan, J.: Catalogue of the Coins of Ancient iudia in British Museum, London 
1936, p. 229. 
7, Hunerjee, JN. : Op. cft., p. 131. 
8. Allan. J. : Op. cit. p. 281, pl. XVI, $: Cunningham, A: Coins of Ancient india, 
Varanasi, 1971, (Reprinted}, p. 70, pt. [¥. 15. : 
9. Journal of Numismatic Socsety of india, Vo\. XXXV, pp, 95-7, and Vol. XL, pp. 
87-9). 
10, Allan, J. + Op. cif , p. 158, See also. Banerjee, J.N : Op. cit., p» 132. 
11, C.f dé. pt. i, No. 81, pl. XXX, p. I. 
12. Epigraphia Indica, XXX, No, 23, Ins. No. XVIIL 
13. Archaeological Survey of iudia, Annwal Report, 1913-14, pp. 276 ff, pl. LX XII. a. 
14, Silak Ram: -trchacotogy of Roitak and Hissar Districts (Haryana), (Kurukshetra, 
un-published thesis, 1972) pp. 214, 1. XXL1 B, 
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Punjab is explainable in the light of its geographical situation as well as 
its historical background. The region, in fact, being the galeway Lo 
India, was subjected lime and again to the foreign invaders and the 
spoilation of the ancient monuments by the iconoclastic zeal. This 
caused meagrencss of the images in this region. Bcbsides, the 
perishability of the wooden and clay images can not be ruled out. 


Vaisnavism reached its culminations under the patronage of the 
paranabhagavata Gupta rulers in the fourth-fifth century A.D. The 
region of Punjab also saw during this period the revival of Va‘snasism 
with new vigour. The evidence of coins, seals and scalings, inser: 
Mions and images recovered from the region confirms it. Tusam hi li 
Inseription!® (Distt. Hissar) provides valuable information about the 
lineage of the Vaisnava Acaryas and their pious decds. Tt bo gins with 
an adoration to Visnu and informs about the work of Acirya Sonata 
who had built two reservoirs (Kugdas) and a house intended for the 
use of the feet of the Divine one’. The donor was the grest grandson 
of Yosistrata, who himself was a highly esteemed devow Bhagavati, 
The name of his (the donar of the inscription) grandfather was 
Visnutrata which, too, exhibits the Vaisnavite influence, Palacogra- 
phically the inscription belongs to fifth century A.D. It reveals the 
popularity of Vaisnavism with four successive generations ina family, 
From the inscription, it can be inferred that the cult must have 
prevailed in the region as ecaily as (he fourth century AD. An 
interesting terracotla image!® of the same period from Naurangabad 
(Distt. Hissar) isa beautiful depiction of four-armed YV:gnu standing 
in santabhanga posiure, adorned with Airitamukura, Aundala, 
prabh@mandala and ityudhapurusas, Vt vwstifies the popularity of V sou 
amongst the people during the Gupta period. 


A few terracotta sealings of fifth century A.D.. from Sunet 
(ancient Sunetra) in Ludhiana District, bearing Vaisnavite symbols and 
names also show that the region around this site had considerable 
influence of the Vaisniva cult. The scalings speak of the personal 
names!? of the devotces named after Visnu, riz.,  Visnusoma. 
Visnudasa, V snubhadra, Vissnusimhasatapati, Ndrsyanadeva, Haridasa, 





15, Banerjce, J.N. ; Op. cit., p. 203-4. 

16, Fleet, 5.P.: *Tusam Rock Inscription’, Corpus laseriptionum Indicarum, Vol. TI. 
No. 67. 

17. Jaiswal, Suvira : The Origin and Development of Vaisnavisin, ethi, 1967, p. 180. 

I$ Acharya Bhagwan Dey: Harayana Ke Vira Yaudheya, (indi) Roltak, VS, 
2025, p. 60. 


19. Thapalyal, K K. : Studies in Ancient india Seats, Lucknow, 1972, p. 282-83. 
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Harigupta, Harigarma and Krsnadatta.2® Some of these scalings also 
depict the well-known Vaisnavite emblems, Cekra and Scitkha. A Sow 
sealings have the Iegend Srijitam Bhagavata Swaminarayanasya and the 
symbol Cakra2} The evidence of sealings, provided by another ancient 
site, Sanghol,2? in the same district, also corroborates Vaisnava 
influence in the region. Similarly, the scalings Irom Naurangabed 
(Hissar), Agroha (Hissar) and Sugh (Ambala) are not less interest- 
ing. 
A few sealings conjointly adorn Siva and Visnu.. The legend on 
these scalings is of Satkaransrayanabhyam.’ Most probably, Saivism 
and Vaisnavism both were popular sects at that Ume and. therefore, an 
attempt was made to establish a religious syneretism. The idea behind 
the images of Hari-hara was also the same. Not only Siva but Sun 
also was conjointly worshipped during the Gupta period. The Nicolo 
seal® of a Ilana chief, in Torcharian language, depicts Muihira V snu 
and Siva indicating the process of amalgamation of the diferent cults. 
The cult of Vaisnavism continued to flourish in the region during 
the post-Gupta period. Banabhatza, the court poet of Harsivardhana, 
mentions Puranic legends relating lo Vignu in his Harsacarita.** [mages 
of Anantasayin Visnu,7 found from the Fazilpur Gadha (Sonepat), 
ussignable to post Gupta period, beautifully depict the four armed 
god recumbent on Anantaniga suggests of the popularity of Vaisnavism 
in the region. 

The abundance of literary, cpigraphic as well as sculptural evidence 
in the early medieval period may indicate the growing popularity of 
the cult in this region. An inscription from Pehowa (Ancient Prthn- 
daka)®* of the time of Bhojadeva mentions the donation to a temple 
of Yajitavaraha built by Bhtyaka, son of Nagarabhatta Prabhikara. 
Another inscription” from the same site informs about a triple temple 
of Visnu crected by three brothers of a local Tomara clan, Gogga, 


20. Sarswati, Swami Qmanand: dacicnt Scals of Haryana, Rohtak, ¥.S. 20312, Seal 
nos. 92, 99, IOI, 141, 149, 197, 226, 26] and 162-63 respectively, 

21. fbtd., Scat No, 216. 

22. /bid., Scai Nos. 70, 73. 

23. fhid,, Seal Nos- 30, 43 and 69. 

24. fbid., Seal No. 210. 

25. Numismatic Chronicle, 1893, pp. 126-7, See also, Banerjea, J. N. Op. cis, 
pp. 124-25, 

26. Siluak Ram: Cp. cit., pp, 213-14. 

27, Agrawal, V.S..: Harsacarita ; Ek Sanskritika Adhyoyana, Patna, 1964 (Second ed.). 
p- 206. 

28. Epigraphia indica, Vol. |, pp. 184-90, 

29, fbid., p. 242. 
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Pornaraja and Devaraja, in the reign of Gurjara Pratihadra King Mahen- 
drapala, A stoné inscription®® from Sirsa though records the erection 
of a Saiva temple, it also informs about the image of Lord of Laksmi 
(Ke. Visnu) in Visraripa form which was keptin the temple for 
worship. 


Sculptures found in plenty from the different regions of ancients 
Punjab, viz, Janer (Distt. Ferozpur}! Agroha,*? Thancsar,™ Sirsa,** 
Ahir Majra (Sonepat),?* Koshi (Rohtak) are in addition to the testi- 
mony of the above inscriptions for the prevalence of Va‘snava cult. 
It js noteworthy that besides the simple images of Visnu in Sashtanoka 
pose, the images of his incarnations were also installed in the temples. 


There existed a famous temple of Cakraswamin (V'snu) at Thane- 
sar at the time of Sultan Mahmud of Ghazni's atlack in 1014 A.D.47 
Mahmud marched from Ghazni, rejected the fervent appeal of Anand- 
apiila to spare the sacred city of Thanesar in return for compensation. 
The city, which was held in great veneration by Hindus for ils image. 
was attacked and plundered by Sultan. The image of Cakrasvamin 
was torn away from the place and was carried to Ghazni and placed in 
4 public square for defilement. The description of the image indicales 
faith and veneration of the people for Waisnava cult. 


30. fbid., Vol., XXI, pt. VIN, p. 295, 

31. Handa, D. :'Seulpture from Janer', Panjad University Research Bufletin, Vol. ¥, 
no. 2, pp. 149-50. 

42. Shrivastava, HI. : ‘Excavations al Agroha—Punjab" Memoirs of Archaeological 

Suriey of india, No. 61, p. 3 F. 

Shukla, S.P ;'"Sthanvis vara—lItihasa aue Purdtatva,’ Haryana Samvada, (indi) 

1, September, 1977, pp. 13-15. 

34, Shukla, 8.P.: "Art Remains from Sirsa’, Haryana Review, May, 1976, p. 22- 

35. Acharya, Bhagwan Dev: ffaraydna ke Vira Youdheya, p. 101. 

36. Now in the collection of deparimeat of Archacology, Haryana. 

37, Nazim, M : The Life and Times of Sultan Mahmud of Ghazua, New Dethi, 197], 
pp. 103-4, 
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Decline of Buddhism in the 
Ancient Punjab 


SUKHNINDER KAua DHILLON 


Buddhism is an oldest religion of mankind. It originated towards 
the end of sixth century B.C. The message of Buddha appealed to 
the masses. After the Mahaparinirvana of Buddha, his teachings 
became the way of life and began to flourish not only in India but 
also beyond its frontiers. Since the beginning of tenth century A.D. 
and onward, it began to disappear from the land of its origin. “‘The 
disappearance of Buddhism from the land of its origin is a sad irony 
of history and is a conundrum which is bound to puzzle the historians 
of India’s religion and culture." 

The disappearance of Buddhism from the land of its birth is one of 
the significant events of the history. Subsequent Indian religions have 
assimilated a preat deal of Buddhist teachings still its decline in India 
as a separate faith after the Ith century A.D. is a fact. There is lot of 
controversy renarding the beginning of the period, of its decline. R.C. 
Mitra is of the opinion that “Buddhism started declining in India 
from the 7th century A.D."".* In castern India, Buddhism is supposed to 
have lasted as late as the thirtecth century A.D, Professor L.M. Joshi 
opines that ‘‘the decline of Buddhism was a long drawn process, slow 
but stcady, the beginning of which scems to go back by several centur- 
ies.”"" Sir Monier Williams argues that "'It may be confidently asserted 
that the disappearance of Buddhism from India was a long drawn 
process and unatiended by any serious violent religious revolutions.?"" 
In spite of these controversial views there is no doubt that Buddhism 
disappeared from the land of its genesis Icaving afew voturies in 
Ladakh, Himachal Pradesh and the upper hills of North-West India. 

In fact there were some internal and external causes which contri- 
buted tothe decline of Buddhism. Inthe early Christian era there 
was general detcrioralion in the moral standards and principles among 


Research Fellow, Deptt. of History, Punjabi University, Patiala. 
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the followers of Buddhism. In this period, especially in Northern 
India, Buddhism got royal patronage. Big fiefs were granted to monks. 
Some monks were dissatisfied with the stern moral discipline and took 
Buddha's 'Mahdparairvana’ as ariddance.* Some hypocrites pretending 
as monks for free food and shelter and other material comforls, had 
also joined Sarighe. Due to this reason moral standard and spiritua! 
life in the monasteries degenerated. Huan-Tsang says that though 
some of the monks were living in the monastic dress yet they led 
- worldly life rearing the cattle, having wives and children.” 

Kalhana, a Kashmiri historian, mentions that in the Buddhist 
monasteries, half of the place was reserved for the monks who bad 
wives and children.? I-Tsing asserts that some of the monasteries 
accumulated wealth and corn, without using any of them. They did 
not even provide food and shelter to the fellow beings.® In this way 
developed the nature of hoarding things among the monks which is 
strictly prohibited for a monk. The monks had become materhstic, 
an immoral thing. 

The emergence of various sects in Buddhism and their mutual 
criticism was also an important factor for the decline of Buddhism. 
Huan-Tsang says that each of the cighteen schools of Buddhism 
claim to have intellectual superiority and the tenets of great and 
the small vehicles differ widc]y.2 During Harsha’s time we find that 
the sects within Buddhism were fully developed in the North-West 
India and they used to worship image of Buddha. {mage worship in 
Buddhism becam: an important factor in the process of assimilation 
of Buddhism by Hinduism. In Northern India, during 8th century 
there were various Buddhist schools and they have their own style of 
worshipping and offering!® Moreover, the Mahdyanist turned the 
human Buddha into eternal and supreme dicly and also stressed on 
the image wosship, prayer, incantation and pompous ceremonies and 
rituals for attaining enlightenment.1 But here it can be argued that 
a large number of Mahayana Sutras had been published even some- 
time before the origin of Buddha image. So it is incorrect to say 
that the Buddha image worship was started by the Mufavanist alone. 
It is true that Mahavanist incorporated many folk-beliefs in Buddhism, 


5, Mehoparinibhone Sutta, Dighnikaya, Vol. 1], p. 182. 
6 Beal. §.€Tr.3, The Life of Hiua-Tsang, p. 372. 

9. Rajatarangani, Wt, 12. 

8. [-Tsing. p. 61. 

9. Yuan-Chwang, I, p. (162. 
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Even the houscholders were allowed to enter into the Mahayana order. 
With this the old tradition of celibacy disappeared and the institution 
of married monks started. 


Buddhism developed primarily as a monastic system and the 
Buddhist Sangha failed 10 establish a link with ils lay community. 
Grave defect in Buddhist community was its very ineffectual 
relationship with the laity? Buddhism could not become a secular 
movement. The rites and rituals and other ceremonies started 
playing major role in order to establish an independent ideniny. The 
Buddhist Church did not formulate any rules and regulations for the 
lay-votaries and indiscipline was caused in Semigha by the Sravakas or 
Say-devotees. This factor loosened the tics between Serigha and 
Upasakas. In this way Buddhist culture was confined (o the monasterics 
only. 

Besides these internal factors which played major role in the 
decline of Buddhism, there were some external causes which gave the 
fatal blow to Buddhism. 


Brahmanic hostility towards Buddhism was one of the causes 
which greatly contributed in the decline of Buddhism, Buddhism, 
being non-Vedic and Sramanic religion attached no importance to 
the Vedas, Vedic Gods and rituals etc. It is reflected in 106 Gafhas 
of Dhanunpada. 


The essence of the above mentioned Gatha 13, is hundred 
times better to pay sincere attention to an arhaf ora great person 
than to perform the lengthy and capensive yajraevery month. This 
gatha explores thac Ruddha condemned the Vedic rituals and jejaa 
and chatlenged the supermacy of Brahmanas. The teaching of Buddha 
unfolded the vanity and haughtiness of Brahmanas. So the Brahmanas 
cherished an hostility towards Buddhism. 


Even the Hindu theologians like Kumarila Bhatt and Shankara- 
charya led religious crusades against Buddhism and its followers. 
Sankaracharya was the best orator and no doubt he preached 
Hinduism in the best way laying stress upon the Vedic authority. 
He and his followers had not only preached Vedic religion but alsa 
germinated the seeds of hatred towards Buddhism in the hearts of 
commonmasses. Il was the time of the reniassence. of Hinduism 
and it caused strong opposition of Buddhism. Reformation 
of Brahmanic religion attracted the devotees towards Hinduism. 





12, ibid., p. 305. 
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Most of the Gupta Kings were Vaisnavite and Hinduism got roya! 
patronage during this period. 

In the carly medieval centuries, due to the fanrric influence, 
especially in the North-West hills, Buddhism lost its separate identity. 
The intrusion of fentric ideas in Buddhism, especially in Vajrajana 
and Sahajyana sects, brought down the moral and spiritual standards 
of the monasteries, particularly in Punjab. - 

During the carly medieval centuries, the Brahmanas borrowed 
some cardinal doctrines of Buddhism like the doctrine of Afifiiva 
etc. The admission of the Buddha as the ninth avafare of Visnu ended 
its separate significance. Jt is mentioned in Matsya Purana : 


Matsyah Kurmo Varahasca Narsinbo’ tha Vamanah 
Ramo Ramasca Karsnasca Buddhah Kaiki iti ca Kramat 


Wecan find out similar versions depicting Buddha as ninth avatara 
of Visnu in the Vishaw Puraia and Bhagvad Purana also. In this way 
Buddhism started assimilating with Hinduism. The admission of 
Buddha as the incarnation of Visnu was the well conceived stroke of 
the policy which cut ground under the feet of Buddhism, which was 
already losing the ground.” 

When Muslim invaders attacked the Buddhist monasteries in the 
North-West India no king and no army came forward for their rescue,! 
During tenth century and even onwards, the rulers of Punjab were 
engaged for their own protection and morcover, they were either 
the worshipper of Sakti or of Vista. The major events of the ninth 
century are, the virtual disappearance of Buddhim [rom the western 
regions of Punjab and, the emergence of Hindushahis as powerful 
political force. 

It is mentioned in the Chinese records that Buddhist belonging 
to the North-West hill area, even shifted to China during 10th and 
llth centuries to save themselves from the persecution caused by the 
non-Buddhists.1® All the impartial sources bear the same truth about 
the royal persecution of Buddhism in India, 

Thus, when Buddhism was facing internal calamitics the Muslim 
invaders ransacked the country with fire and sword and religious 
centres were their main targets. 

Inspite of all these factors it is a hard fact that Hinduism assimila- 
ted much of Buddhism, Its ethical and spiritual ideas permeated 


13, Bhattacharya, Haridas (ed.), The Cultural Heritage of India, Vol. WV, p. 48. 

14. L.M. Joshi, Studies in the Buddhistic Culture of India, p, 319, 

15, ‘Chinese Buddhism’ p. 99, quoted in studies in the Buddhistic Cutture of India by 
L.M. Joshi. 
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the entire religious and philosophical thought of India. No doubt the 
doctrine of Ahisasa of Hinduism is derived from Buddhism and the 
concept of vegetarian meal is a contribution to Hindujsm. 


{c was verily not the decline of Buddhism but assimilation of 
Buddhism to Hinduism losing its independent existence for some time. 
Buddhism lived in India in its assimilated form with Hinduism. Mafa- 
yana Buddhism was transformed to Puranic and Tantric forms. During 
the tantric age Braimanical and Buddhist tradition completely amal- 
gamated in each other, There is no doubt that Buddhism survives 
in Hinduism. For example, the Santi Parva of Mahabharta, reflects 
essence of forty-seventh and forty-eighth gatha of Dkummpada. 

In the Bhagrad Gita, 11 sloka 55-72, we find the description of 
myslic fii) whose mind is calmed. The Sthita Prajna of Gita have 
the simiarity like that of the Samahita Citta of Pali-Suttas and 
Mahayana texts. 

In this way we can clearly show the effect of Buddhism upon 
Bhagvat Gita. By considering Buddha as the incarnation of Vismu the 
Brahmanica! Hindus super-imposed the theistic ideas upon nen- 
theistic system of Buddhism. 
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The Development of Terracotta Art in the 
Sutlej-Yamuna Divide 
S.P. SHUKLA* 


Since the dawn of the civilization clay has been perhaps the mast 
common and popular medium of art expression due to ils easy avarl- 
ability and plastic quasity. The antiquity of terracotta (baken clay) 
art may be traced back to the protohistoric times in India. The 
continuity of the development of terracotta art during the historical 
period is supported by the literary allusions and the archacological 
evidence. 

The study of terracotta art is fascinating as well as interesting as 
it throws light on contemporary aesthetic taste, rcligious beliefs and 
practices and various other aspects of material life and culture. 

So far as the study of the development of the terracotta art 
in the Sutlej-Yamuna Divide, now occupied by Punjab and Haryana 
States, is concerned, it has not becn attempted so far, although stray 
finds, systematic archacological explorations and the excavations ofa 
few selected sites have yielded sufficient materia! which seem to be 
quite cnough for understanding the development of terracotta art in 
this region. 

The relics of terracotta artin this region have been discovered 
from a number of sites, such as, Zehura, Ropar, Bara, Sanghol and 
Sunet in Punjab, and Banawali, Sirsa, Agroha, Rohtak, Nachar Kheda 
Mitathal, Balu, Mirzapur, Raja-Karna-ka Qila, Thanesar, Pehowa, 
Bhagawanpura and Sugh in Haryana. The terracotta figurines dis- 
covered from these sites ure divisible into different phases of Indian 
art activily. 

The relics of the Indus Civilization (2500-1700 B.C.), which have 
been excavated at Ropar, Banawal: (Distt. Hissar) and Balu (Distt. 
Jind), have also yielded the evidence of terracotta art along with other 
remains. From Banawali! have come to light some pot-bellied human 
figurines, ornate heads and stylized seated figures, and a complete 





*Depu. of Ancient Indjan History, Culture & Archacology, Kurukshetra Universily- 
Kurukshetra-132119. 


1. Bist, R.S.. ‘Excavations al Banawali 1974-77,’ dfareppan Civilization, (ed. 
by G.L. Posschl}, New Delhi. 1980, p. 119 and Pls. 
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specimen of the Mother goddess in the typical Indus style with elebo- 
rate ornaments. The latter is a bird-faced female figure. The number 
of animal figures is quite high which include the bull, buffalo, ram, 
deer, rhinoceros, dog, tiger and birds. As noted by the excavator, 
‘These are generally quite stylized and simplified forms; although a 
few ace modelled quite realistically and sensitively’. Certain bull 
figures with slender and elongated bodies and conjoined legs, fashion- 
ed in the pre-Indus Baluchi tradition, have been discovered at Bana~- 
wali and Balu? in the Indus context. 

The terracotta figurincs of the bull and dog discovered from 
Mitathal (Distt. Bhiwani)? and Daulatpur (Distt. Kurukshtra}* are 
mostly of poor workmanship and as such uninspiring from the aesthe- 
tic point of view. Their use as children's toys is beyond doubt. But 
the discovery of ovo snake figurines painted with black horizontal 
strips from Mirzapur (Distt. Kurukshetra),> and stylized double hood- 
ed figurines with flate base from Bara,? Sanghol, Bhagawanpura and 
Iulas? seem: to have been related to the snake cult—the evidence 
regarding which is also available at the parental sites like Harappa and 
Mohenjo-duro, lt also reflects some sort of homogenity of the 
culture relics and wide diffusion of the snake cult during the Jate 
Protohistoric period in this region. The terracotta anthropomorphic 
figures of Bhagawanpura® seem to have been the forerunner, a part 
contemporary of the anthropomorphs of the celebrated Copper Hoard 
Culture of the Gangetic Valley. Their purpose as cult objects, like 
Sanichara devata of the modern times seem to be most plausible 
explaination,” 

The gap between the late phase of the Indus civilization and the 





2. Now housed in the Dept. of Ancient [ndian History, Culure and Archacology, 
Kurukshetra University. 

3. Suraj Bhan, Excavtions at Mitathal (1968) andthe Explorations in the Sutiej- 
Yarnuna Divide, Kucukshetra, pl. 66, p. XX. 

4. Singh, U.V., ‘Late Harappan Culture as revealed by excavations at Mirzapur 
and Daulatpur, District Kurukshetra,’ (ee fadus Civilization : Problems and Issue 
(ed. by B.B. Lal and S.C, Malik), Simla (in press)- 

5. Singh, U.V., op. cit. 

6. Sharma, Y-D., ‘Harappan complex on the Sullej (India),” in G.L. Possehl (ed.), 
op, cit..p- 150-51, fig. 

7, Information, kindly supplied by Shri K.N. Dikshit, Archaeological Survey of 
India. 

8. Joshi, J.P. & Madhu Bala, ‘Manda: A Harappan site in Jammu and Kashmir, 

Appendix A-Bhagawanpura‘ in G-L. Possehl, op. cit., py 191 and pl. 16.5. 
. Shukla, $.P., ‘Copper Anthropomerphs : Some observations’, a paper read in 


the seminar on ‘The Gangetic Valley Civilization’ held a¢ Allahabad University. 
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historical period has been partly bridged by the discovery of the 
archaeological material in the excavations at Bhagawanpura which has 
also been confirmed by the excavations of a few sites in Punjabi. From 
these remains have also been recovered the relics of terracotta art 
which include the wheeled figurines of rams and doves, besides other. 
The figurines are sharply fashioned which bear incised decoration." 
The terracottas discovered from Bhagwanpura are assigned to c. 1600- 
1000 B.C. The remains of the terracotta art of the historical period 
have been found from a number of sites of Punjab and Haryana. Of 
these the ancient site of Sugh (or Shrughna) was the most prolific 
centre of terracotta art!! in this part of the country, which has yielded 


lerracottas in date from the Mauryan to the early medieval 
period. 


Some of the figures related to the Mauryan epoch are crudely 
modelled and secm to be related to the Mother goddess cult. A few 
of these depict composite figures with bird-face and human body—a 
tradition which has its protchistoric background. The animal figures. 
including tusked elephant and bull, meant for toys, are vigorously 
modelled and realistically delineated. These were, sometimes, pro- 
vided with wheels as cart toys. During the 2nd century B.C. consider- 
able advancement was achieved in the making of terracottas by 
introducing a mould for preparation of plaques. Sugh became a prolific 
centre of Suaga terracotta art competing with Ahichchhatra (Distt. 
Bareilly)? and Kausambi (Distt. Allahabad),!°, etc., in the Gangetic 
plain. The female figures are represented in graceful poses with 
elaborate head-dress and ornaments.4 A plaque depicting a child 
learning the alphabats on a writing board (teks?) in his Jap is the 
most astounding discovery of Sugh in the realm of Indian terracotta 
art. The mould-made plaques discovered from Ropur! are nicely 
delineated with clear concept of the human Jorm. Their faces are 
10. Joshi, J.P., op. cit, p. 192, pl. 16. 13.16.14, and 16.15. 
tL. Singh, U.¥., ‘Terracottas from Sugh", Journal of Haryana Studies. Kurukshetra, 
Vol. YI, nos.1-2, 1974, pp. 9-13, pls; Suraj Bhan, ‘Report of Excavations at Sugh 
(1964 and 1965), Journal of Haryurta Studies, Vol. 1X, nas. 1-2, 1977, pp- 34-38, 
The (terracoitas from Sugh discussed in the present paper arc housed in the 
Archacological Museum, Kurukshetra Universily. 

12. Kala, $-C., Terracatia Figurines from Kau§ainbi Aftahabad, 1950, Allahabad, 
1950, pl. I. 

13. Kala, ¥.S., ‘Terracotta Figurines from Ahichchbhutra (distt, Bariclly, U.P.), 
Ancient India, na. 4, 1948, pl 107 ff, pl. XXXIA, XXXi HB, XXXL A, B. 

14. Singh, U. V- op. cit, 

15. Sharma, V.D, ‘Past patiern of Living as unfolded by excavaltons at Rupas* 
Lalita Kata, No, t-2, 1936, p. 126, pl. XLYIL1, 21. 
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marked with earthly joy, 

During the carly centuries of the Christian cra hand-modclled ter- 
racoltas became pre-dominant although the carlier tradition of mould- 
mode terracottas continued. The relics of this period have been dis- 
covered from Sanghol, Sunct, Sugh, Pujam, Naurangabad.and Raja 
Karna Ki Quid. The figures of mother and child, male head from 
Sugh, aod the lower part of a female figure from Pujam are sensitively 
delineated. The representations of the Vamanaka and the votive tank 
or archa-sarovara housed in the Archaeological Museum, Kurukshetra 
University, are comparable with similar examples discovered in the 
Gangetic Valley and else where. In some of the examples of this 
period ethinic traits are descermible. The terracotta head with peaked 
cap and moustaches from Sunet is comparable with Kushina figures, 
It has been brought to light by Handa.4¢ Mostly the terracottas of 
this period are crudely modelled which is also evident from the ex- 
amples discovered at Naurangabad, 

The Indian tertacoita art, characterised by technical perfection 
and refinement, reached its zenith during the Gupta period (c. A.D. 
300-600) and became a vehicle of the dessimination of classical aesthe- 
lic sense among all the classes of the saciety.1?7_ A few good examples 
of this period are to be scen in the examples discovered of this period 
from Sugh and Thanesar and Agroha which are attractively fashioned. 


The female figures are represented in graceful poses with clabo- 
rate head-dress and ornaments from Zahura, Ropar, Sugh, Pehowa, 
Thanesar.and Naurangabad and Nachar Kheda which not only indi- 
cate the wide popularity of the themes and norms set by the potter- 
artist of the heart land of Madhyadesa (or Ganga-Yamuna doab) but 
also sometimes indicate its peripheral fading effect. The terracotta 
head of Zahura displays sensitive modelling2® The terracotta youthful 
Jady figure playing on a Vina from Ropar is quite mteresting.2? Among 
the musical instruments Vina was perhaps the most popular instrument 
during the Gupta period as is evident from the contemporary archaco- 
logical evidence. The Gupta mould-made terracotta plaques from 
Sugh contain the graceful representations of human figure, sa@labhofijika 
were meant for home decoration, birds and animal figures meant 





16. Handa, D., ‘Sculptures from Punjab’, Punjab University Research Bulletin (Arts), 
Chandigarh. Yol. X{f, nos. 1-2, April-Octr, 1981, p- 

17. Shukla, $.P., Sculptures and Terracottas in the Archaeological Museum Kurukshetra 
University, (in press), p. 7. 

18. Handa, D., op. cit., p, 69, fig. 6. 

19. Sharma, Y-D., op. cif., p. 127, pl. XLIX, 24. 
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as toys provided amusement to the children, the figures of cult deities 
such as big bull (Nandi) from Thancsar and Mahishisuramardini from 
Sanghol and Naurangabad, Vishnuand Surya from Bamala_ satisfied 
the religious needs of the people.** Jt is evident from the discovery 
of terracotta plaques from Thanesar,*4 Pehowa** and clsewhere in 
Haryana that the brick temples embellished with terracotta plaques 
containing the scenes drawn from secular and religious life simijur to 
the Gangetic Valley must have existed during the Gupla period. The 
brick panel discovered from Pehowa, and donated to the Archacologi- 
ca) Museum, Kurukshetra University by Dr. H.-A. Phacke, portrays 
the figure of a dwara-pila (gate-kecper) in a graceful fribhangd pose 
with frizzled locks of hair and close-fitting garment.2? It scems to be 
the work of an affectionate hand and is comparable in many details 
with similar contemporary relics of art. The discovery of bricks pancts 
from Nachar Kheda (Distt. Hissar) with Ravrayana themes is quite 
interesting as some of these are provided with legends in the Guia 
Brahmt character,*4 

The Gupta tradition of decorating the temples with richly 
decorated panels further developed in castern India subsequently 
but the popularity of this art ceased in the rest part of north India. 
The terracotta art was confined to the play-things only. 





20. Now housed in the Gurnkul Museum, Shajiar (Haryana). 

21, Cunningham, A., AST Report, Yo). XIV, p. 98. 

22. fbid., p. 102. 

23. Shukla, S.P., “Relies of art from Pehowa (ancient Prithudaka)', Purajah University 
Research Bulletin (Aris), vol, 

24. Yoganand, ‘Brick panel inscribed with the verse af Valmiki’, Bettetin of Musewns 
& Archaeology in U.P, Val, 5-6, June-Dec,, 1970, p. 5, and plate. 
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Dynamics of the Bara Culture 


Y.D. SuarMa* 


Bera is a small village about six kilometer south-west of Ropar in 
Rupaagar distirct. Simultaneously with the last season of excavation 
al Ropar, some trial-trenching was done also here in 1955 by 
the present author under an excavation programme of the Archacolo- 
gieul Survey of India. Whatcame to fight was a four-metre hich 
deposit of an ancient settlement, obviously extending over a period 
of several centuries. Walls of AavAer stone and mudbricks, burnt chy 
pieces with reed impressions indicuting the existence of caubed huts. 
a fires sace or kiln iatended to bake small objects, these furmed 
the structur:: |} remains. A copper bangle and fish-hook, more than a 
hundred fragments of faience bangies, stone balls and bone points 
save some idea of the industrial stage reached by the ancient Barars. 
Bun ikts in the earthen pots and their fragments, largely decorated 
with paintiavs in black or incised with points and twig-brushes. 





Lhe site was singularly cich. 

Recognition is not Jacking now on the role that pottery plays in 
identifving ancient cultures. Bara pottery had something in common 
with the Harappan pottery, but it wasalso quite distinct. The generul 
milieu of Bara ts alse quite dillerent from that ofa Jtarappan setlle- 
ment, While the Harappan levels at Ropar, for example, were urban 
in character, such as regular houses of kankar stone or sun-or kiln 
burnt bricks. seals and sealings and plentiful use of copper. the Bara 
settlement did not look like more than a prosperous village. Initially 
Bara pottery was described as ‘of late Harappa times’, and it was felt 
that it probably indicated a devolution of the Harappan ceramic 
manufacture, and was thus a late successor there of. Later when the 
existence of a Pre-Harappan phase came to fight initialiy on the 
lower Indus in Pakistan and later at Kalibangan in Sriganganagar 
distr:ci of Rajasthan, and it was noticed that there existed a ‘family 
likeness’ between the Kalibangan and Baran paintings, the present 
writer came to the conclusion that the Bara type of pottery with its 
individual shapes, paintings and incised decorations followed not so 
much the Harappan tradition as the Pre-Harappan one. Bara’s place 


had therefore to be re-evaluated. 
The distinclive Bara ware is found all over Haryana, Punjab and 





*16, Kailash Colony, New Delhi 
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western Uttar Pradesh in the Yamuna-Ganga Doab extending up to 
Saharanpur district, On Bara ware sites is also found an intriguing 
terracotta object which is square at the base, about i0 em, cach side, 
and tapers to the top where it ends in two curved terminals. Three 
finger made depressions appear at the base on each side and there is 
often a wide vertical groove on the back and front (Fig. 1). Mostly 








BTR TCC (RCH 


Ne 






Fig. l. Unidentified object from Bara 


it is noticed in or near fire-pits, ovens or randoors, sometimes jn 
unbaked or half-baked condition. The author is now veering to the 
view that it formed perhaps part of some kind of portable chufha 
arrangement. In this case the row of three depressions would seem to 
have no utility. Whatever purpose this object may have served, it is 
important to note (hat from Mahorana in district Sangrur to Burgaon 
in district Saharanpur, it has been noticed at several Bara ware sites. 


The entire assemblage of features like the oval furnaces or kilns, 
plentiful use of faience, the above-described unidentified terracotta 
object and typical pottery may be described as Bara culture. Against 
three Harappan urban sites, the presence of more than hundred Bara 
sites in Punjab alone, and these with a rural bias, suggests that the 
Bara seltlements were part of Harappan economic system. They 
produced the crops and perhaps also some specified industrial articles, 
which were taken over by the cily Harappans and put into trade 
channels (Sharma, e7. af., 1982, pp. 74-75). 
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Two of the Bara culture sites have been dated by 14C method. 
These are Bara itself and Sanghol in Ludhiana district (Sharma, 1982, 
pp. 75-76). The date of Bara culture at these two sites would appear 
lo be ¢, 2000-1500 B.C. lf we go only by 14C, perhaps even the mature 
Harappan sites in India may not be carlier than 2300 B.C., although 
there is a difference of opinion about the date of the upper terminal. 
Besides, barring perhaps the first phase of Kotla Nihang, at all other 
sites in Haryana and Punjab, Bara ware js present in some quantity in 
distinct Harppan levcls. Bara ware cannot, therefore, be very late in 
relation to the mature Harappan culture, Although the Bara ware lasted 
even after the decline and disappearance of the mature Harappan 
culture, it would be wrong to describe it as late Harappan, parti- 
cularly when it has now been found to occur even together with the 
Pre-Harappan. The author does not agrec with the tendency to describe 
a site as late Harappan merely because sherds recovered there are in 
Bara tradition. He has been pleading that it would be more scientific 
and proper if we were to call the Bara assemblage by the name of the 
site where it wis first discovered (Sharma, 1977). 


The author had suggested some years back (Sharma, 1982a, pp. 
162-63) that Bara culture could at least be divided into two phases, 
early and late, although these phases were then discerned in four 
different contexts. Since then the Bara ware has now been found at 
Mahorana to occur in a 3.10 m. high deposit from the base to the top, 
with a gradual but measurable inflation in upper levels (Sharma, 1982b, 
pp. 32-38). Whatis more there are perceptible differences in this 
assemblage from that of northern sites like Bara and Sanghol. Apart 
from its interlinkage with the Pre-Harappan pottery, the Bara ware at 
Mahnorana has not developed yet all the chgracteristics that we encou- 
nler at the northern sites. Notable absences are large jar with carination 
at waist, squat carinated vase, dish with drooping rim and flanged 
stem of the dish-on-stand. Perhapsan outward slope at the rim ofa 
dish may indicate that it was this form that led to the development of 
the drooping rim. Among the painted motifs the horn-like design, 
series of ‘willow leaves', humped loops and opposed triangles are also 
absent. The basic incised designs are there, but the incision here is 
shallow: and there are some motifs, like horizontal row of vertical 
hooks, which do not seem to have sarvived till later times. The Ose 
of faience is also very much limited here in comparison with the 
position at Bara proper. It is possible that the Bara culture started 
developing an individuality of its own in Bhatinda-Sangrur area, 
although some of its features may be discerned even in the Hakra ware 
culture in Bahawalpur area (Sharma, 1982b, p. 37). 
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Apparently at present we can distingtish at Ieast four phases of the 
Bara culture. The first phase has been described above. The second 
phase is best illustrated at Bara and Sanghol and other sites in the 
northern region (Sharma et. a/,, 1982, pp. 71-74). The third phase is 
found at such sites as Bhagwanpura in Kurukshetra district, Dadheri io 
Ludhiana and Nagar and Katpalon in Jalandhar district. Apart from 
the fact that the Painted Grey Ware overlaps withthe Bara ware at 
these sites, there are also other characteristics which distinguish the 
Bara ware at these sites. The fourth phase is found to the cast of 
Yamuna, at such excavated siles as Alamgirpur, Hulas and Bargaon. 


The details of these phases need to be worked out. The characters- 
tics of the second phase have been discussed in Sharma ef. af, 1982. 
and need not be repzaied here. As regards the third phase at least one 
of its distinguishing features is large number of small cups, mostly 
pedestal-based. These cups continue to befound at trans-Yamuna sites, 
but here the incised designs become rare, the flange of the stem of 
of the dish-on-stand seems to disappear and the use of faicnee declines. 
Among these, sites like Alamgirput and Hulas canuot be very late. as 
they have both yielded evidence of familiarity with the Harappan 
script; the former has graffili on pots and the latter a terracotta sealing. 
Burnt bricks of Harappan size and certain characteristic shapes of 
Harappan pottery, such as Indus goblet with pointed base and scored 
body and the sieve with animal-headed handle, were also noticed at 
Alamgirpur, albeit in single numbers. 


The Bara ware is found locked with the Harappa ware at all 
mature Harappan sites in the north, except perhaps the first phase of 
Kotla Nihang near Ropar Sharma, 19824, p. 141) and Kalibangan in 
district Sri Ganganagar, This makes the Bara almost contemporary 
with the Harappan ware in the-northern region. Kalibangan has a 
fair number of 14C dates pointing out ta c, 2400 B.C. as its beginning 
(Lal, 1979). Allowing a century forthe Pre-Harappan expansion to 
Sangrur from Kalibangan area, the beginning of Mahorana ] A may 
perhaps be placed at c. 2300 B.C. Even in the lowest Jevels of Maho- 
rana the Bara ware possesses jts diagnostic traits, and on this count 
it would appear that its beginnings can be placed to ¢. 2300 B.C. The 
span of the sccond phase of the Bara ware has already been discussed 
in connection with Bara and Sanghol. 


jn phase three, these phases being developmental and not 
necessatily chronological, the late Bara ware is found interlocked 
with the Painted Grey Ware. Even on a conservative estimate this 
phase may not be much later than 1100 B.C. This would give a span 
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of about Twelve hundred years to the existence of Bara culture. 


} am sure that an estimate of such a long span would cause raising 
of eyes among colleagues, particularly when the general thinking is to 
shorten even the Harappan span. For the present I have worked out 
the above chronology on the basis of 14C dates wherever available. 
The dilemma. however. gets resolved when the nature of the Bara 
culture and its connections with the Pre-Harappan and Harappan 
cultures urc realised. Perhaps just as the Pre-Harappan way of life 
with all its paraphernalia gradually evolved into the mature Harappan, 
particularly on the lower [ndus, something similar also took place on the 
Ghagvar. Here the transformation from the Pre-Harappan was towards 
Baran. When the urban Harappans entered the Ghaggar-Sutlej belt. 
they did not aver-run the entire region. They concentrated on the 
capiure of the Pre-Harappan towns like Kalibangan, Banawali etc. 
They dil not interfere with the life of the Pre-Harappans and Barans 
living in the villages. The villages, were, however, brought under the 
economic system. The agricullural produce of the villages was acquired | 
by the Harappans and put into the trading mechanism. 


What this implies is that the Barans were part and parcel of the 
socio-economic structure, which was being controlled by the Harap- 
pans From ¢. 2200 B.C. It was immaterial to them whether the general 
cconomy was in the hands of the Pre-Harappans or the Harappans. 
Socially and culturally, however, they were an independent community. 
But when the Harappan urban structure had fallen, for whatever 
reasons, the Barans appear to have occupied the towns as at Banawali 
and Rohir. Villages like Mahorana continued with their normal life. 
Perhaps the Barans lacked the natural talent and capacity for organi- 
sation. With the fall of the Harappans the organised urban life came 
toanend. Being primarily producers of food and self-sustaining, the 
Barans, however, continued to exist for a considerable time. But 
fragmentation had now overtaken the community. Consequently small 
settlements, with the household debris piling not much over a height 
of one nietre is what we find in these last day villages, particularly in 
the Yamuna-Ganga Doab. And that is the story of the dynamics of 
the Bara culture. 
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Presidential Address 
(MEDIEVAL SECTION) 


R.C, Jaunni* 


Fellow Delegates, Ladics and Gentlemen: 


lam lost for words to express my deep sense of gratitude to the 
organisers Of the Punjab History Conference for the honour they have 
done to me. While I greatly appreciale your indulgence and couttesy, 
[ must say that [ felt embarrassed at your choice, for except my pro- 
found admiration for Punjab and its significance in the history of 
India. I have little claim 10 preside over the medieval section. Let me 
therefore confess that for me it has been an unexpected honour. May 
be that your choice has been directed by the considcration that I have 
adopted Punjab as my home for the last two decades, and this has 
installed me in the flux of Punjab History by being one with it. 
Therefore, [ accept the honour with a sense of humility and in the 
conviction that you will bear with me if I do mot place before you a 
long and learned disquisition like my predecessors on this chair. 

Any address concerning Punjab in medieval period must begin by 
definmg Medieval Punjab. Here my concern is not with geography or 
etymology or with the transicnt boundaries cacept incidentally. but 
with a culture in its historical development. This land of five rivers 
with its doabs was not a single political entity in the medieval period. 
Ever since the Ghaznavide conquest, Lahore was the centre of political 
power, but subsequently Multan and Dipalpur were also separate 
cemtres of so cafled provincial administration. During the Mughul Age 
the region had two centres of power, the subas of Lahore and Multan 
while the territories of Sirhind and Hissar Firozah were adjuncts of 
Delhi suba. Notwithstanding, this lack of political integration, Punjab 
remained a cultural unit. The plains watered by the river Indus and 
its tributaries and traversed by intermittent waves of invaders ard 
immigrants—the Aryans, the Persians, the Grecks, the Seythians, the 
Hunas, the Arabs, the Turks, the Afghans and the Mughals—-gave 
Punjab its most significant feature—cultural overlap. Fhe invading 
groups advancing into the peninsula always left something to be assimi- 
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lated by the people already setled in the region. Punjab became a 
melting pot bringing about a curious amalgamation. All the immigrant 
races, along with their cultures, intermingled so inextricably with one 
another and the original inhabitants that it was no more possible lo 
identify any one of them. This integration produced the mosaic of 
Punjabi culture with distinct food habits, dress, sacia] customs. 
religious outlook, language, arts and crafts, elements of material 
culture, and above alla value system. The hallmarks, of th: Punjabi 
cullure were catholicity, dynamism and adjustment. The Punjabi 
Hindu until recently was singularly free from superstition and bigotry. 
the Punjabi Muslim judged by sftarfa standards was almost as much a 
kafir asa Hindu, and the Punjabi Sikh represented in himself the best 
blend of Hindu-Muslim cultures. This composite cultural personality 
and heritage should be the subject of analysis by the historians. To 
my mind this is a challenging job. Analysing culture is not like 
analysing a natural species on the basis of observation from without. 
{tis rather like a critical examination of the essential form and 
meaning of a philosophy which is impossible without entering into the 
spirit of what is sought to be analysed. We cannot analyse the culture 
without taking into account the matrix af awareness from which it 
procecds. The cultural world is pervaded by a distinctive spirit or 
consciousness which is fashioned by way of tradition and idcolory. 
The discovery of cultural identity requires a coordination of two 
processes namely delving deep into the cultural tradition itself and 
viewing it from within. One has to participate in the tradition without 
necessarily accepting it, and view it as if he belonged toil. The 
analysis of a culture is therefore possible through a kind a historical 
empathy. In aJl cultures basic determinants have to be sought in their 
systems of values and symbols, the system being loosely used to cover 
any kind of congerics or assortment. While pleading for an anzlysis 
of the cultural personality of Punjab L have no desire lo segregate it 
from the overall pattern of Indian culture with its unity in diversity. 
The Indian subcontinent, a huge mass of land has always been divided 
into a number of geographical units which exhibit distinct physical 
features, nature of soil, and climatic conditions. Each unit through 
the ages has evolved its own political institutions, socio-economic 
structure and cultural patterns. Any student of history who attempls 
to study any of these aspects with the country as a whole as his focus, 
is Jikely to miss the distinctive features of the constituent units. 
Hence the need for the study of cultural contours at the regional level. 
Such a regional research would not only be more accurate and whole- 
some in itself, but it would also lead toa more complex interpretation 
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of India’s History with comparative perspective on ils cultural 
plucatism and unifying forces—regional and communal identities 
ving parts of a national ethos. ; 

The study of regional history is generally traced to the pioncering 
works of Sir John Malcolm, Sketch of the Sikhs (1812), Grand 
Dull. History of Marathas (1826). James Todd, Annals and Antiguiiies 
of Rajasthan (1829), J.D. Cunnigham, History ef the Sikhs (1849) 
and Muhammad Latif, History of Punjab (1881}. In this beginning of 
the regional historiography, racial, geographical and religious entities 
were the subjects of study. With the dawn of scientific research in the 
beginning of 201th century, Sir Jadunath Sarkar could perccive the 
latent dangers in this confusing pattern and therefore pleaded for 
the study of the communities—the Marathas, the Rajputs, the Sikhs, 
the Jats--who emerged as all India forces contributing to the history 
of India during the fall of the Mughal Empire. He made little 
attempt lo identify these communities with any parricular region. 
Now the process of identifying the communitics with regions and 
vice-versa seems to have overtaken us. Rajputs are identified with 
Rajasthan, Jats with Haryana and Sikhs with Punjab, What is the 
result of this identification in respect af the Punjab? The medieval 
cuhural personality of Punjab and the elements comprising it seem to 
be forgotten—to the utter bewilderment and neglect of other 
communities inhabiting the region since the earliest limes. 

The cultural approach to the history of the Medieval Punjab is 
rarely, if ever, found among the historians of Punjab. Most of them 
seem to have been so overtaken with the political and administrative 
personality of Punjab and the fact of its being a sovereign state during 
the reign of Maharaja Ranjt Singh, that they rarely delve deep into 
the history of all clementsin the cosmopolitan culrural entity that 
was Medieval Punjab. 

There is ample evidence to the effect that the Mughal Rule was 
not [slamic in character. Duayadari was the keynote of Mughal 
Administration instead of Deendarf except during the reign of Aurang- 
zeb. The administration of the province right from the times of Guru 
Nanak till the incursions of Ahmad Shah Abdali, was securely in 
the hands of the Mughals. Unfortunaicly, the study of Mughal 
administrative institulions in {lus particular region hus, by and large, 
failed lo stimulate the interest of the historians. 

Th: historians of Punjab have failed to take notice of some 
interesting religious quarrels among (he Muslims in this region, Three 
incidents come to my mind. The first was the murder of Mulla Ahmed 
of Thatta ina street of Lahore on 31 December 13537. Abul Fazl wrote, 
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“As the world lord exercises world sway on the principle of universal 
peace, every sect can assert its doctrine with apprehension, and cvery- 
one can worship God after his own fashion. In consequence of this 
Mulla Ahmed of Thatta, who had undergone much toil in the acquisi- 
tion of ordinary sciences and who was a firm adherent of the [mami 
doctrines and talked largely about them, continously brought forward 
discourse about Sunnis and Shids,and from a despicable spirit used 
immoderate language. That hot headed youngman (Mirza Fulad son 
of Khudabad Khan) from his attachment to Sunnism regarded Mulla 
Ahmed’s doctrines with contempt. He along with a companion, 
assaulted the Mulla on the night of 31 December 1587 and wounded 
him fatally. The two criminals were apprehended by Khwaja Mulk 
Ali, the night watch (asas). The guilt was confessed in the presence 
of Khan-i-Khana, Asaf Khan. Khudawand Khan and Abul Fazi. who 
had been sent to inquire into the incident. Though some leading 
persons exerted themselves to procure their release, the Emperor had 
them ticd to the feet of an elephant and paraded through the cily 
before being finally executed. It was a cause of guidance to many who 
had gone astray and the contest between Sunni and Shia subsided.” 
Badauni-adds that even after the burial of Mulla Ahmed, Shaikh Faizi 
and Shaikh Abul Faz! put guards over his grave; but notwithstanding all 
precaution during the year His Majesty went to Kashmir, the people 
of Lahore one night took the hideous corpse of the Mulla from the 
grave and burned it. (Sce, Abul Fazl, Adbarnama Tr. Beveridge (Rep) 
N. Deihi 1977, Vol. 111, p. 804, and Badauni, Miantakhab-ut-Tawarikh, 
Tr. Lowe, Vol. Il (Rep.} New Delhi, 1973. p. 378). 

The second was the tragic end of Mirza Qiwam-ud-din who 
belonged to the family of princes of Mazandaran and was Subedar of 
Lahore with the rank of 5000 zat and 3000 sawar. [n those days, the 
gazis, on account of the assistance of Aurangzeb, enjoyed ereut 
powers in matters relating to Sharfat, Ali Akbar, the gazé of Lahore. 
had a habit of considering himself as equal to the governors. When 
Qiwam-ud-din came to know of this reality, he, canscious of his own 
noble birth, could not .tolerate the gaci's attitude. There was a 
complete lack of understanding between the two-each one of them 
was anxious (o insult the other ; and in this they were further incited 
by the mischief-secking advisers. Things reached such a pass that, they 
sent written complainis to the emperor against each other. Before 
the receipt of emperor’s reply, Qiwam-ud-din ordered Nizam-ud-din, 
the Kotwal of the cily to bring the gazito his presence. The latter 
tricd to resist the attempt to arrest him, a clash followed in which the 
gazi was killed along with his sister’s son, while his son was wounded. 
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The people of Lahore who were always waiting for a religious excuse 
collected in thousands, including the scholars and the illiterate, 
the weavers and the men of various professions. Qiwam-ud-din and 
Nizam-ud-din found themselves in such a difficult situation that their 
servants could not pass through a street or a bazar. When the emperor 
came to know of these developments, he removed Qiwam-ud-din from 
his post and appointed Prince Muhammad Muazzam in his place with 
Qutub-ud-din (Lutfullah) ds his deputy. Hafizullah Khan, the brother, 
of Lutfullah. who was the fuujdar of southern region, a short distance 
from Lahore, was sent 10 rhe city as the deputy of his brother, with 
express orders to investigate the case and deliver the Kotwal to the 
heirs of the gaz so thatthey may put himto death, He was also 
ordered to send the governor to the court, Hafizullah Khan acted 
accordingly and the Kotwal was put to death by the heirs of the gazi. 
Since a huge crowd of hostile people had collected outside the house 
of Qavam-ud-din. the latter was asked to lvave his house secretly ina 
palinquin and proceed to the capital by the river route. When Qiwam- 
ud-din reached the court, the gezi's son and a large number of people 
demanded his execution for the death of the qazi. Aurangzeb ordered 
the matter to be decided according lo the s#ariat. Though the heirs 
of the gazi would not give an opportunity to Qiwam-ud-din to defend 
himsclf and were strongly inclined to humiliate the unfortunate man. 
yel as Qivam-ud-din himself possessed many qualities and as Qazi 
Shaikh ul Islam was not ready to give an order proving the murder, 
the case continued to drag on for a long time. Meanwhile Qiwam-ud 
din’s physical and mental health deteriorated but they kept on bring- 
ing him to the court of the gazieven in that condition. till he died 
ulmately. (See Khafi Khan, Muntakfud-ul-Lubab, Part U1, Calcutta, 
1874 pp. 256-58 and Anecs Sahan Syed, Aurangzeb in Muntakhab-ul- 
Lubab, Bombay 1977. pp. 277). 

Lastly Khetba riots at Lahore : Early in his reign Bahadur Shah 
had directed an alteration in the public prayer for the sovereign put 
up every Friday in every mosque throughout the land. The word 
wasi or heir was added to the titles of Ali, Commander of the Faithful 
in the recital of Muhammad's successors. This alteration raised the 
never ending controversy between the Sunnis and the Shias as to the 
rightful succession to the Prophet, and Indian Muslims being mostly 
Sunnis this formal attribution of heirship to Ali was naturally offensive 
to their religious feelings. Riots had been caused at Ahmedabad 
and elsewhere by the attempt to recite the new form of prayer. At 
Lahore, owing to the objections of the doctors of law, no Ahutha had 
been recited for sometime. On reaching Lahore, the Emperor invited 
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the learned men of the city includiug Haji Yar Muhammad Murad and 
three or four other men of repute. In order to justify the use of the 
world wasi, the emperor himself quoted extensively from the various 
religious texts and (raditions. However, the Iearned men. Haji Yar 
Muhanimad in particular strongly objected to the innovation. While 
these disputations went on for several days, many people of the city, 
with some Afghans, collected to the number of more than | .00,000 
and supported Haji Yar Muhammad. Prince Azim-u-shan also 
supported them secretly. At first Bahadur Shah held firm!y to his 
purpose, the Kharib, or reciter of the prayer at Lahore was arrestcd 
and sent to be imprisoned at Agra, while [slam Khan received orders 
to march into the city on the next Friday at the head of al! the artillery 
and to see that the Khuiba in the form appointed was duly read. But 
finally on 2 Ocriober 1711, the KAurba in the old form was recited at 
the Jama Masjid of Lahore in the presence of a large armed force and 
many of the nobles who had been sent to preserve order. The form 
accepted was the same as in Alampir's reign. In it were many honorofic 
titles atlached to the name of Aji, but the actual word in dispute, 
wasi did not appear. The fact that the emperor had given way was 
hardly known and several thousand men of every class had assembled 
round the mosque ready for an outbreak, and it was only when they 
heard the oJd Khutda that they dispersed. When they (the Jearned 
men) had gone he ordered ‘let all these Iearncd men of Lahore be 
arrested tomorrow. 1] will order them to be imprisoned and afterwards 
1 shali have them executed. He ordered that Lahore should be entitled 
Dar-ul-Jihad. On hearing this Muizzuddin sent all his troops and 
artillery to protect the learned men saying, ‘If the imperial troops 
attacked Lhem I will come out myself and join them.’ Hearing this the 
Emperor gave up his intention. But in a few days, he sent for seven 
of the best and most noted men and put them in prison. sending them 
to Gwalior. (See : Khafi Khan, Misitakhab-tut-Lubab, Part 11, Calcutta 
1874, pp. 681-82. and William Irvine, Later Mughals, (Rep.) New 
Delhi, 1971 pp. 131). 

I have referred to these incidents to underline the fact that at 
limes, the Muslims were prone to riots and strife among themselves as 
well. Morcover, with the gradual decline of the national character of 
the Mughal Administration, the political chastisement was often mixed 
up with the so called religious persecution in the various parts of the 
Empire. The Rajputs, the Marthas, the Jats, the Satnamis and even 
the Shias of Golkunda and Bijapur suffered. 

Friends, in order to make the past relevant to the present, plead 
that the history of Punjab in the medieval period be liberated from 
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the romantically appzaling but historically invalid political overtones 
imported into it from the modern period of Punjab history. We should 
undertake the study of Punjab as a civilisation, a junction of cultures 
and a fountain head of mysticism. The role of Sikh Gurus in the 
social, economic, and cultural renaissance must be studied alongwith 
the role of Sufi Saints, Jain Sanyasis, Nath Panthis etc. Other facts 
ol the culture of Punjab like the evolution of architecture with 
reference to Gurdwaras, other arts, language and literature, material 
culture and popular culture will have to find a place in any history 
of Medieval Punjab. Ina word, altempt should be directed at 
understanding and analysing the whole society in every detail, in all 
ils intricate interrelations and activities. White pondering over the 
regional cultural dimensions of Medieval Punjab, many interesting 
questions can be formulated for futher research : 

1. Why did Punjab remain the mystic capital of Islam. while 

the centre of Muslim rule was always Delhi and Agra ? 


bled 


How was that the population of Muslims continued to 
increase more in the Punjab compared to otlier regions of 
India except Bengal, though the Muslim rule was an all 
India phenomenon ? 

3. Why, despite the glorious heroic tradition of resistance in 
the ancient Punjab, there was a gradual decline of resistance 
to the invaders as evident from the fact that between the fall 
of Ilindu Shahis and the defeat of the Marathas in 1761, all 
the battles were fought in Panipat and Delhi region ? 


4, How was it that with the settlement of Muslims in the 
Punjab the Hindu Society in the region became Icss rigid than 
its counterpart in Rajasthan and other areas of the country ? 
Why did the Hindus of Punjab not seek self defence through 
social rigidity like the Hindus in many ether parts of the 
country facing Islamic challenge ? 

5. How was it that Bhakti Movement an all India phenomenon 
end up asa militant movement in the Punjab while it remained 
pacific in other parts of the country. The transformation 
of a tolerant religious community into a militint organisation 
deserves further investigation. The Mughal policics do not 
adequately explain this transformation. There must be many 
socio-cconomic and cultural factors than the hidebound facts 
of Mughal persecution ? 

6. To what extent the evolution of Sikhism was infiuenced by 
Jslam and its exclusiveness. ? 
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While the probing of these problems would await the attention of 
further scholars, it is of utmost importance to close the widening gap 
between the research already done and the Punjab history text books 
used in our schools, colleges and universities. Efforts should be made 
to incorporate the findings of latest rescarch in text books. Would it 
not be worthwhile to revise the syliabus from 1469-1699 to 1000-1708, 
A.D. from the Ghazanavide conquest to the end of tenth Guru—the 
rejuvenator of the heroic tradition in the Punjab. Such a revision 
will resurrect the ‘essence of the teachings of Guru Nanak Dev and 
automatically lead to a balanced historical perspective necessary for 
strengthening the forces of national integration and understanding the 
great many tensions and changes in the political, economic. social 
and cultural fields—taking place in our limes. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, 1 have taken tao much of your valuable 
time. I have one of those 'Learn it yourself’? books on presidential 
speeches which says watch your audiene, for the tyranny of long 
addresses is probably the cruelest. Only those who have suffered it 
-know that kills the soul and dulls the brain. Let me, therefore, wind 
up with grateful thanks to all of you for the patient hearing you have 
given me. 


Thanking you once again, 
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Sau Sakhi—An Analytical Study 


Guraacuan Sincn Naryar* 


Sau Sakhiis a collection of one hundred sakhis attributed to 
Guru Gobind Singh. It is written in Punjabi prose and the verses have 
been added at certain places. San-Sak/i came into lime light with the 
popularity of Kuka movement as its rise is said to have been prophesied 
in this work. The Kukas considered this work holy in character and 
respectable in mature. Consequently, they attached considerable 
importance to it. The prophesy in this book about the rise of one 
Ram Singh was interpreted to mean Kuka Ram Singh, the leader of 
the Kukas. The activities of the Kukas to get rid of the yoke of the 
English alarmed the British government which evinced much interest 
to know the very contents of this book of sex/is alleged to have been 
dictated by Guru Gobind Singh himself. 1t was on this account 
that Sardar Attar Singh Rais of Bhadour translated this work into 
English at the bidding of the government of the times. 


Authorship disputed 


It is difficult rather impossible to find out the authentic version of 
this work as it has been subjected to changes [rom time to time. 

There is divergence of opinion about the authorship and the year 
of writing of this work. Albcil according to the internal evidence 
found in the book, one Sahib Singh wrote the Saw Sakhi in Samvat 
1781 corresponding to A.D. 1724 as narrated to him by one Baba Ram 
Kanwar,? also called Gurbakhsh Singh, a close associate of Guru 
‘Gobind Singh who used to get enlightenment from the Guru by 
frequent religious discourses. Certain sakhis of this collection, as 
the internal cvidence reveals were dictated by Guru Gobind Singh in 
his discourse with Mathra Misar, one of the disciples of the Guru. 
Besides, we find in this collection certain anarchronistic statements in 
the form of prophesies scaticred here, there and everywhere which are 
definitely {ater additions. For instance, a prophecy reveals the rule of 
one Duleep Singh and the glory of the Khalsa. The person of Duleep 





= Reader, Department of Punjab Historical Studies, Punjabi University, Patiala. 
[1.' He belonged to the dynasty of Baba Buddha and was baplised by Guru Gobind 
Singh. Sec Kahan Singh, Afohan Xosh, Languages Department, Punjab, Patiala, 


1960, p 774 
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Singh is taken to mean Maharaja Duleep Singh by some. The advent 
of the British is also described as the resule of the injunction of 
- Guru Tegh Bahadur. 


Socio-Political Twist 


The picture which emerges from the intensive reading of this work 
is that the sakfis narrated by Guru Gobind Singh himself, and Baba 
Ram Kanwar about the tenth Guru were frequently changed according 
to the exigencies of the times and mostly twists were given to sust the 
socio-political environs. A clear-cut and fine example of the political 
twist given to the narration of events is that of the advent of the 
British and their fall after their quarrel with the Xfefsea. Ano. 
example can be cited of un injunction alleged to be of Guru Gobind 
Singh which prohibils the Sikhs to have faith in the Mushms. As a 
matter of fact the compositions and activities of Guru) Gobind Singh 
during his life time give ample evidence if at all any evidence is requircd, 
to show that he believed in the welfare of humanity and deemed all 
men, irrespective of their caste or creed as equal. In other wards he 
believed in the Fatherhood of God and brotherhood of mankind. To 
distrust the Muslims is an idea which seems to have occurred from 
the battles of the Khafsa aguinst the Mughals. There is no denying the 
fact that these battles were fought taking in view certain moral principles 
and these were not fought against any particular rehgion. We find 
in Sikh tradition the instance of Bhai Kanhiya who used lo offer water 
lo the Sikhs as well as to the Mughal soldicrs during their battles. IL 
is stated that the Sikh soldiers complained against him to Guru Gobind 
Singh saying that they caused injury to ihe Mughal soldiers afier doing 
their best but Bhat Kanhiya instead immediately offered them water 
with the consequence that after becoming fresh they again stood up 
and started fighting against the Sikh soldiers. Onan enquiry by the 
Guru, Bhai Kanhaiya disclosed that he saw the image of the Guru in. 
every one and could not make any distinction between the Mughal and 
the Sikh soldiers when he found them wounded in the battle field. 
Tradition goes that Guru Gobind Singh gave ointment to Bhai Kanhiya 
with the instructions to dress the wounds of the soldiers irrespective 
of their religion. This tradition goes a long way in clarifying the 
position and views of the tenth Guru with regard to other religions. 
Religious Injunctions 

Religious injunction form a major subject of this study. Those 
injunctions do not necessarily agree with the Sikh doctrines, though 
the main stressis on Sikh religious thought and tradition. Some 
specimens of this type of subject-matter may be taken up here : 
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A word-picturc of an ideal house-holder has becn given describing 
his typical characteristics. It is stated that any talk containing the 
gist of righteousness is correct though it may come to us from a baby 
and the words which do not reveal the gist of righteousness, cven if 
those may come from a god, are false and is called kachi bani. The 
only shelter one can have in the kali age is that of the Name of God. 
A devotee who recites the hymns in praise of God, attains salvation. 
Five types of Sikhs, namely, professional, imitators etc. are taken 
up in the contents of a saks#i of this collection but the devoted Sikhs 
are the real ones. They remember the Naame of the Almighty without 
a pause. The santra is described as Safaani and janira is the sonie-total 
of the words expressed for Wahiguru. One takes courage and becomes 
vallant in war following the administration of baptism of the sword, 
Keeping of hair without being baptised as such is considered as the 
keeping of hair by the women folk. Significance of deg for a baptised 
Sikh has been described in detail, Prasad is to be prepared after 
thoroughly observing the re/ar pertaining to it. A person, without 
having a gurn is called Segura and his status is described as equal lo 
that of a wizard. Gurbani is explained as panacea for all ailments 
and diseases so much so that recitation ofa single stanza from guréani 
is regarded as Jeading to salvation from the cycle of birth and death.” 
A very pnteresling instance has been given to prove the point. Guru 
Gobind Singh sent a disciple of his toa granthi far studying guréani. 
The grantht made him reac and comprehend the holy stanza ‘Anand 
bhaia mertwaie satguru mein paiva.’ After studying this very line 
the man refused to learn more. On enquiring by the Guru about the 
cause of his discontinuance of the study. the man remarked that only 
one holy fine is suficent if studied from a practical point of view, 
‘Anand bhia jap. tap satguru pai fia, pichon har parna bemukan da hai. 
If we concentrate our mind completely on the Name and have a 
check over our senses by controlling our eyes, tongue and ears, desires 
cease to enter our thoughts and the nector of the Naare enters our 
body. (1 is also stressed what all the ten Gurus of the Sikhs were onc 
in their sirarnp. Details have also been given about nam sanskar 
from the very firs: word of the holy line we read at random from the 
Granth Sahib. A Sikh of the Guru leads a pious and truhtful life. He 
abserves the prescribed refta? and daes not use tobacoo. He recites 
Anand Sahib onthe eve of all happy occasions or marriages and 
refrains from mourning on deaths. He docs not believe in caste system. 
He docs not address any body by half name. 

Supernatural clements : 
There is no dearth of supernatural elements in this work. For 
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instance, blessings of goddess showered on Guru Gobind Singh in 
curious circumstances are detailed in one of the sakhis. The sekhi 
narrates the prophesy regarding the appearance of the goddess and 
the downfall of the Turks. The goddess gave Guru Gobind Singha 
dagger, some water and sugar to develop the Guru’s confidence and 
faith in righteousneess. The Guru offered the goddess a drop of his 
blood. ‘The appearance of the goddess and her treatment described 
heretofore have been a subiect of heated discussion and it is impossible 
to confirm the above facts in the absence of any historical data. The 
visit of Emperor Aurangzeb to Mecca by means of supernatural power 
is also mentioned. The reason of drought has been explained in terms 
of misunderstanding between the god Indira and the Sua which is 
scientifically incorrect. Morcover, such types of slatements deserve 
hardly any place in history for want of proper authenticity. 
Historcial signficance of its contents : 


We find in this collection, specific information regarding the Sikh 
institutions of /anger, pangat and masand system along with the 
details of why and how the last mentined institution was putan end 
to by the tenth Guru. We also find a clue to the reaction of the caste- 
dominated element on the cve of the Baisakhi of 1699. The details 
of the poets of the darbar of Guru Gobind Singh and their activities 
also form an interesting subject of study. The physical injury donc 
by a Pathan tothe Guru at Nander and its consequences are also 
detailed in this collection. The years given, while explaining certain 
historical events, area mixture of accuracy and in-accuracy and are 
written in old and typical fashion, Suffice to say in respect of the 
nature of the subject of Ihe saksdis of this collection that the anecdotes 
of Guru Gobind Singh contained in the sakA/s help us in ascertaining 
the events connected with the Guru’s life. 


We find scattered jin this work the details of the struggle of the 
Sikhs with the Mughals and the hill ruJers and find out, as is evident 
from other source material as well, that the struggle of the Khalsa 
with the Mughals was more serious in nature than that against the 
hill rulers. Certain battles of the Sikhs including those of Anandpur, 
Chamkaur, Mukatsar etc. have been taken up with the object of de- 
lineating their cause and significance. The detail of treachery of the 
hill rulers against Guru Gobind Singh is also delineated in this work. 
The sacrifice of the Gur of his two sons has also been taken up, 


We can safely conclude from the preceeding account that the 
contents of the Saw Sakhi. if read analytically after comparing chem 
with other source material, can be of much use to us. The doctrines 
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of Sikhism have been explained by citing relevant instances. The 
refhat in Sikhism, the Sikh institutions of /fangar, pangat, manji and 
masand, the Sikh way of baptism, and its necessity etc. etc. have 
been discussed in such a way that these points form an interesting 
study. Poetical forms are also used at times to make the style of 
writing more impressive. The prophesies occuring hither and thither 
througout the whole book and the anachronistic statements mar the 
authenticity of the work and place us on firm footing to conclude 
(hat changes have been made in the contents of the sekhis from time to 
time. 
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Baba Ram Rai of Dehradun 


G. 8S. ANAND* 


The Sikh tradition differs from the writer’s. point of view. Ram 
Rai is said to have changed the sacred verse of Guru Granth Sahib 
before Auranezcb to ect his favours. {1 the original verse. the line is 
‘Mitti Musatman ke’ he changed it to 'Mitti Baciman ke’. He argued 
that the word Musalnian is wrongly written in the Granth. 

Guru Har Rai considercd it a sin to change the writing of Guru 
Nanak. He was asked by the Guru not to show his face to him agaiu. 
Although he was the eldest’son, he was considered unfit for gurustip. 

Ram Rai tried to raise the rebellious banner against Guru Har 
Rai and Guru Harkrishan. But he did not succeed. For this Guru 
ordered that no Sikhshould have ‘Rosi’ and ‘Beris’ association with 
him. He was excluded from Sikh Sanget, In the Sikh tradition 
Ram Rai’s, Dhir Malia’s and Masends are considered as not worthy of 
association. 


Sri Gur Partap Suraj Granth, Bhai Santokh Singh Ras, 9, Aush 58, 

p. 3756. 

Tawarikh Gure Khalsa , Giani Gian Singh, 

Bhasha Vibhag, Punjab, Patiafa 1970, p. 627. 

Panth Parkesh, Giani Gian Singh, Bhasha Vibhag, Punjab, 

Patiala 1960, p. 34. 

Tarikh-i-Punjab, Kanhiya Lal, Punjabi University, Patiala. p. 152. 

[Ediror] 

The political] situation of India, with the coming of Aurangzeb 
to the throne of Delhi, underwent a change. I1 was reported by some 
fanatical Muslims that Guru Har Rai (1630-1661) had blessed Dara 
Shikoh and ‘‘was preaching a religion distinict from Islam, and per- 
forming miracles in evidence of his divine mission” Accordingly, the 
emperor summond the Guru to the imperial court at Delhi, stating; 
“It is only right and proper thatan exalted and lofty personality like 
yourself should be in my court'’.? In response the Guru submitted 


Deptt. of Sri Guru Granth Sahib Studies, Punjabi University, Patiala 
1. Macauliffe. M.A., The Siké Religion, (Oxford, 1909), Vol. 1¥. p, 304 
2. English translation of verse (in Persian) No. 13 of the inscription in the 
Gurdwara of Haba Ram Rai at Dehradun. 
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a.mild petilion to his majesty representing; ‘tI am confined to 
the prison of body just for short period (I have a very short time left 
to live now). For this reason 1 am nol able to come. It js becoming 
for the monarch to forgive this refusal,?"" Thereupon, the Emperor 
sent another letter to Guru Har Rai asking him, ‘‘to send some one 
from among your sons or disciples who is enlightened and understands 
Ue mysteries of the facts of life.’ The Guru duly complied with the 
Emperor's wishes by deputing his eldest son, Ram Rai, born on 
Chet Vadi Panchmi, 17035 (corresponding to A.D. 1646), together with 
Bhai Gurdas, Behloka and others to the imperial court. 


On the eve of Ram Rat's departure, the Guru handed over to 
him arecent hand writlen copy of Gieu Greuth Sahib bearing the 
Mui Mantva writen in Guru's own hand®* for being recited at the 
halting stuges, with instructions to fix thought on God in all his words 
und actions, to stick rigidly to truth and the principles of his religion 
without fear er hesitation while giving expositions of the Sikh 
scriptures, ta reply to the questions of cmperor patiently and to the 
purpose, and to abstain from disclosing the secret of his power.” 


When Ram Rai mel Emperor Aurangzeb in the imperial court, he 
was put Lo severe tests. Equipped with the divine power of the Guru's 
Ram Rai was able to come out successful in’ all those ordeals. His 
actions. however innocent they might have been to mect the most 
trying situations for the safety of the Sikh church and glorification of 
the Sikh Gurus, were mistaken by his own companions Bhai Kalyana 
and Bhai Gurdas,* as miracles, to say nothing of the Emperor and his 
courtiers. Lillle wonder, therefore, that on the authority of the 
afore said Sikh companions of Ram Rai the Sikh records state that he 
performed several miracles* which convinced the Emperor, himself a 
great theologian, that there was nothing anti-Islamic in Sikhism, and 
that it was a universal faith based on truth and love of absolute God. 
The Emperor was highly pleased and conferred upon Baba Ram Rui 
a Jugirin the plateau of the Srinagar (Garhwal) mountains, now 





3, Ebid , Verses 15 and 16. 

4. Ibid., Vorse 20, 

5. Kavi Diwan Rum, Sukh Rao, Jasa Siagh Binad, p. 27; Kav: Gulab Singh, 
Gur Parnati, p- 46- 

6. This copy of Guru Granth Sahib is in the possession of Sti Mahant [nderesh 
charandas, the present successor on the Guddi of Bada Ram Xai at Ochradun. 

7. Sarupdas, Mehma Parkash Kavita, Sakhi 183, Bakhat Mal, Khalsa Nama, Ms. 
Folio No. 8, 

B. Bakhat Mal, KAaika Noma, Mrs. folio No. &. 

9. Meiina Parkash Vartak, pp. 126-127; Suraj Parkash, Ras 9, Ansu 37-55, 
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known as Dehradun,” 


But Ram Rai’s exhibition of divine power was interpreted by the 
Sikhs as being hardly in line with his father’s instructions, as well as 
highly derogatory to the dignity of the Sikh Gurus. The climax of 
his delinquency is regarded to have reached, when in reply toa 
question, reJating to the use of the word Musfmian in a verse of Guru 
Nanak, Baba Ram Rai explained to avert the wrath of the orthodox 
Emperor that actual word used by Nanak was Beiman or faithless and 
that the word Afusaiman appeared to have been inserted in its place 
by some ignorant scribe. The verse in Asa-di-var is : 


fuel HABHTS a1 US uel afyata | 
ula a feat alr asel ad uray (aa ae afog, Us, 466) 


(The ashes of the Musalman fall into the potter's vessels and 
bricks are fashioned from them; Uicy cry out as they burn.) 


Rakht Mal states in his Khalsa Nama4 that ‘‘Bhai Kalyana and 
Bhai Gurdas, who had accompanied Baba Ram Rai by his father's 
order tosec that he did not leave the straight path,’’ left him in 
disguest and great annoyance, came to Guru Har Raiand told him 
their story. The Guru was extremely disturbed and pained at heart 
to hear of Ram Rai’s purchasing safety at the cost of truth and courage 
by distorting a word from the immutable composition of Guru Nanak. 
Gurw Har Rai sternly disapproved his son’s acts of sacrilege and 
declared him unfit for the responsible position of the spiritual soverei- 
gnty of Guru Nanak. Guru Har Rai nominated his second son Har 
Krishan as his successor, in suppresession to Ram Raiand himself 
passed away on October 6, 1661. Cunningham? alleges that Ram Rai 
was rejected from Guruship on the ground of his being the offspring 
of a second wife and not of a wife of equal degree. This is unaccept- 
able, Had it been so, it would have been really preposterous for him 
eyen to think of preferring his claim for the Sikh Gaddi. 

Mehima Parkash Kavita,a much older manuscript mentions only 
one wife. In fact, Ram Rai had the same mother, named Sulakhoi 
as Har Krishan the younger son of Guru Har Rai. The author of 





10. Dehradun js the administrative headquarters of Dehradun district in Uuar 
Pradesh state in the Himalayan foot-hills at an altitude of 2200 ft. The city was 
founded by Baba Ram Rai. His Dehra (tomb) is situated near the railway 
Station, Dehradun. 

IL. Bakhat Mal, Khalsa Nama, Mrs. Folio Nos, 8-9, 

12. A History of The Sikhs, p. 56. 
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Afehina Parkash Kavita states : 

aa’ qefest fus, aa aa alurgt 

Haul ufs ofa ae ay, vfs fans ay aH ove stZ tl 

Emperor Aurangzeb sent a polite message through Mirza Raja 
Jai Singh of Amber to Guru Har krishan, the infant Guru inviting him 
to visit Delhi. The purpose of Autangzeb, a bigoted Muslim who 
had already exccuted Sarmad, the panthcist Sufi of Jewish origin, 
appercnutly was to create dissensions between Guru Har Krishan and 
Baba Ram Rai, and thus wreck and ruin the Sikh organisation. The 
Sikh chronicles state that Baba Ram Rai, the elder son of Guru Har 
Rai, complained to the emperor against his father’s decision of 
setling aside his suncrior claim to the Gaddi, and pleaded that under 
the guruship of infant the whole work of the previous Gurus would 
get oul of sort with the result that his unchecked ambitious followers 
would create trouble in the Punjab. Recciving representation from 
Rem Rai, the emperor summoned Guru Hear Krishan to his presence. 
But all this is hardly credible. The character of Buba Ram Rat 
secs to have been unjustly misrepresented by intcrested persons. 
The Mehima Parkash Kavita the oldest Sikh record dealing with Guru 
Har Krishan’s biography, reveals that Ram Rai never grumbles on his 
youuger brother’s succession to Guruship."? On the contrary, Baba 
Ram Rai maintained good relations with Guru Harkrishan and the 
succeeding gurus. lt was Baba Ram Rai who brought the ashes of - 
Guru Har Krishan from Delhi to Hardwar for performing sacred 
ceremonies and delivering the same to the holy Ganges. Again at the 
lime of installation ceremony of Guru Tegh Bahadur at Baba Bakala 
(Aniritsar), Baba Ram Rai came from Dehradun with gifts to attend 
the function. Later on, he paid a visit to Guru Gobind Singh during 
his stay at Paonta. After Ram Rai’s death (September 14, 1687) his 
widow Mala Punjab Kaur was installed as his successor by Guru 
Gobind Singh. Bir Singh Bal has stated : 


ZAz SA AUS ag, Al dfs fru fed sat eG : 

Sia dd 3H Sag at, an ale a whe H Sfe aaa | 

qs ata A) daa, Wa Hts Fe Usat fre aa 

ava eg ala alee Vara a, wu Al ag ule] a 

Subsequently, when Gurbakhsh, an important Masand of Baba 
Ram Rai attempted to capture his Gaddi from Mata Punjab Kaur, 





13. Mehma Parkash Kavita, Sakhi 188. 
14. Bir Singh Bat, Singh Sagar, Mrs., Ch. 6.47, 
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some followers of Guru Gobind Singh immediately reached Dehradun 

and succeeded in punishing and turning Gurbakhsh alongwith his 

associates out of Dehradun.® Guru Gobind Singh not only approved 

of this action, but directed bis Sikhs not to have any dealing with 

Gurbakhsh and his followers known as Ram Rais. Kavi Sewa Singh 
es stated : 


Ral evga" afsag, faus 3 Al mtfo 

wHTE a aal sl, aaa 4 NS feria is 

To celebrate the birth-anniversary of Baba Ram Rai, thousands 
of people particularly from Jullundur; Ambala and Sangrur districts 
visit Dehradun every year on Chet Vadi Panchmi. It can thus be safely 


concluded from the above facts that Baba Ram Rai maintained cordial 
relations with the Sikh Gurus, 


35. Sewa Singh, Shahid Bifas, edited by Gyan Garja Singh, Ludhiana, 1961, p. 63-64. 
16. ibid... 64. 
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Banda Singh Bahadur’s Relations with Sawai Jai Singh 


Jucat Kisuoat Gupta* 


After Guru Gobind Singh{Sahib ji, the tenth Guru, the political 
leadership of the Sikhs came into the hands of Banda’. The Sikhs, 
under his command, rose against Emperor Bahadur Shah in the Panjab. 
‘Having captured the territories of Karnal, Talwandi, Hissar, Hansi, 
Tarawadi, Kaithal, Jind, Sirsa, Ferozepur, Kasur, Jullundbur, Pathan- 
kot ete.. they had blocked the way between Lahore and Delhi and 
threatened to invade Delhi"’.? 


On the other hand there was no peace in Rajputana and in the 
Deccan. Sawai Jat Singh and Maharaja Ajit Singh had recaptured 
their patrimonies, Amber and Jodhpur respectively and destroyed the 
imperial military posts. Emperor Bahadur Shah was then awefully 
busy with the suppression of the rebellion of his brother Kam Buksh 
in the Deccan. When the emperor returned from his Deccan camp- 
aign, the report of the Sikh uprising was conveyed to him near the 
Narbada in December 1709." The emperor considered it a danger 
greater than the attitude of disobedience of the Rajput rulers. He 
then under the compulsion of the circumstances, having no other 
alternative left made peace with them on June 13,1710.4 The emperor 


*Gost. National College, Sirsa. 7 

1, Ganda Singh, Banda Singh Bahadur, Amvritsac 1934, A Comprehensive History 
of india, Vol. IX p. 231; William Irvine, Later Mughals, p. 93 3 
Banda was bornin a Rajput family at Rajauri in the Punchh district of 
Western Kashmir. He was known as Lachhman Das in his childhood. In 
youth, he became a bairagi and took the name of Madho Das. He was blessed by 
the Guru at Nander jn September 1708; Cunnigham’s /fistory of the Sikks, p. 77, 
supports the view of Major Browne (india Tracts, Vol. si, P- 9) thac Banda was 
born in the Jullundur Doab. Dr. K.C. Yadav, Haryana Ka ftihas, Yok. 2, p. 90 
states that Banda was born in Rohtak District of Haryana. 

2. Khafikhan ; Muntkhab-wi-Lubab, Vol. 11, pp. 632-33; BS. Nijjar, Panjab under 
the Later Mughals, p. 57; 1.K. Guma, Unpublished thesis ‘Sawat Jai Singh’, p. 63; 
The I mperial Gazeiteer of India (Reprint Edition) Vol. XX p. 271. m 

3. Elliot & Dowson, History of India as fold by its own historians, Yol. VII, p. 420; 
Shyamal Das, Vir Vinod, Vol. IL, 9- 1298. 

4. Mutfaciq Maharajagan No. 144; Arzdasht from Maharaja Sawai Jai Singh and 
Ajit Singh to the Emperor (Rajasthan State Archives, Bikaner); Waqaya 
Roya] Court dated June 13, (710 No. 1333 RSAB., Elliot & Dowson Yol. Vil 
p. 420., (iv) Khafikhan, Vol, LJ. p. 661. 
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was then free to subduc the activilies of the Sikhs in the Panjab. 

Emperor Bahadur Shah left Ajmer on June 27, 1710, and marched 
towards the North. Heordered the stibedars of Delhi and Awadh, 
the faujdars and nazims of Muradabad and Allahabad and the Saiyads 
of Barha to. march towards the Panjab.§ 9 He wished that the Rajputs 
also should join the imperial forces against the Sikhs. Sawai Jai Singh 
demanded the governorship of Malwa.as the price of his participation 
in the imperial campaign against the Sikhs but Wazir Munim Khan 
was not disposed to accept it.© The imperial forces reached Sadhora 
(District Ambala) and the Sikhs retreatcd towards Lohgarh 
(12 miles North East of Sadhora) fort.? Bahadur Shah reached Luhore 
on August 11,1710. Inthe mean time, Munim Khan had written 
serveral letteis to Sawai Jai Singh to reach Sadhora but the latter 
paid no heed to the impcrial letters and delayed his appearance at the 
court. Sawai Jai Singh, when pressed hard to take part in the imper- 
ial campaign against the Sikhs, reached Narnaul on January 26, 17!1° 
but was reluctant to proceed to Sadhora immediately. On June 7, he 
informed his vakil, Bihari Das, about the arrest of the Sikh spies in 
Agra. Letters wrilten by Maharana Sangram Singh of Mewar were re- 
covered from them. He further instructed his vaki/ to be more vigi- 
Jant in the future.® It clearly shows that the Rajput rulers were in 
correspondence with the Sikhs and Sawai Jai Singh was taking keen 
interest in the activities of the Sikhs and the developments at the im- 
perial couct. From Narnau! he reached the outskirts of Delhi in 
August 1711. From Delhi, he marched ria Sonepat and reached Sad- 
hora late in September.1! Ie thus took almost 9 months to reach 
Sadhora from Narnaul. 

On the other hand, within a fortnight of his escape Banda Singh. 
in December 1710, issued circular letters, called Avkanimantas, to the 
Sikhs of various places, calling upon them to join him at once*. In 
response to this call, Sikhs from all directions flocked to him at Kirat- 


5. A Comprehensive History of india, Vol UX, p. 240. 

6. J.K. Gupta, unpublished thesis “Sawai Jai Singh", p. 64. 

7. G.C. Narang., Gforious Histary of Sikhism, p. 144, Khali Khan, op. cit, p. 669. 
8. Khuswant Singh, History of Sikhs, Vol... p. I 

9. An Arzdashi from Diwan Bhikharj Das to Jai Singh dt. 4, 9 Februrary 1711 RSAD. 
10. Draft Parsena, Jai Singh to Bihari Dass dt. June 7, 1711 RSAB. 


11. Wagaya Royal court dated 15 Ramzun No. 1635 RSAR; Akhbarat, dated 15 
Ramzan (Tuesday, 16 Octoler, 1711) RSAB- 


12. One such letter, dated oh 12, Sammat 1 (12 December, 1710), addressed to the 
Sikhs of Saunpur, communicated 19 them ‘the order of the Sri Sachcha Sahib’ lo 
‘repair to the presence, weacing five arms’ and declared; “We have brought 
about the Sarysg”” quoted in Comprehensive History of Inida, ¥ol1X p. 241 f.n. 29 
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pur. He subdued Raja Bhim Chand of Kahlur to his obedience, 
The other rulers like Raja Sidh Sain of Mandi and Raja Udai Singh 
of Chamba, allied themselves with Banda Bahadur* By the order of 
Sri Sachcha Sahib (Banda Singh), a Ictter was written to Sawai Jai 
Singh, who had made peace with Emperor Bahadur Shah, requesting 
him to visit Kiratpur for the sake of protecting Dharma. He was also 
informed that Banda Singh, had reached Kahlur and punished the 
Raja lor his misdeeds.44 Banda Singh was thus very keen to seek all 
possible help against the imperial forces. 


{n pursuance of the royal orders, Sawai Jai Singh who had reach- 
ed Sadhora in September 17/1, went towards Dahar to suppress 
Banda Singh’s followers and encamped at a distance of 12 kos from 
Sodhora.25 He was deputed to punish the robbers and destroy their 
forts, forbid blacksmiths of the place from making matchlocks, re- 
alse revenue, prevent the thanedars from exacting illegal cesses, for- 
bid the use of intoxicants, and keep the royal highways safe for 
travellers!® and which he successfully did. Due to lack of source 
material, it is difficult to ascertain the details of the actual role played 
by Sawai Jai Singh in the batiles and skirmishes fought between the 
imperial force and the Sikhs. After two and a half months, Sawai 
Jai Singh was appointed faujdar of Ahmadabad Khora effas Chitra- 
koot.? It was too short of his expectations and he sought leave to 
teturn to his homeland (Amber). The emperor permitted him provided 
he left his contingent behind to meet the occasion. In January, 1712, ° 
he proceeded to his state.4® 


The Sikhs by the order of Banda Singh had requested Sawai Jai 
Singh to render assistance against the emperor who had also insisted 
upon the Amber ruler to participate in the imperial campaign against 
the Sikhs. Sawai Jai Singh. like an astute politician and diplomat, 
was keeping strict watch on the situation. He did not wish to parti- 
cipate actively in the imperial campaign against the Sikhs lest the 
13. Bid p24 
14. Jaipur Records, Yol. XIV, Shri Reghubir Library, Sitamau (Malwa) dated & 


Shaban 5. 

15, Wagaya Royal court, dated 9 Ramzan SRY (Oclober 10, 2711}, No. 1632 RSAB. 

16, Asad Khan’s Ictter to Jai Singh dt. 7 Shawwail !7, 1731 RSAB. 

\7. Akhabarat dt. 10 Shawwal 1122 A.H.RSAB; J¥agaya Royal Court dated 
November J0, 171L RSA; Kapataware Document: Farman dated 12 Shawwal 
1124 (November. (1711) RSAB. 

18, Persian Parwane, Abdul Aziz Khan to Jai Singh dated 3 February, 1712 RSAB; 
Akhbarat dated 13 Zilhijja, 5 RY ({5th Janaury 1712) RSAB; B. N. Reu; Afardar 


ka Itihas p. 303. 
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emperor should become more powerful which would unable him to 
procure governorship. Sawai Jai Singh in whose mind the memories of 
the battle of Jajau were still fresh had no nerves to support the Sikhs 
against the emperor. He expected that the emperor, in vicw of the 
Sikh peril in the Panjab, would accede to his demand and prant go- 
vernorship. As he had, under the same circumstances, recognised his 
legitimate rule over Amber on June 13, 1710. He, therefore, was 
deeply interested in cashing on the situation in his favour for secur- 
ing the governorship than rendering military assistance to cither of 
the two, 
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Dutch Ambassador Johan Josua Ketelaar in Panjab 
(10th December 1711 to 23rd June 1712) 
KrisHAN Lac Sacupeva* 


Jn November 1710, Bahadur Shah I came to Punjab to personally 
organize the Mughal compaign against Banda Bahadur.’ He remained 
in Punjab till his death i.c., 28th February, 1712. During this period 
the Dutch East India Company sent Mr. Johan Josua Ketelaar as ao 
ambassador to his court to seek more concessions for their company. 
He had given his verbal sanction for those concessions before his death. 
His death led to a war of succession in which Jahandar Shah was 
successful. Then the Dutch ambassador again approached the new 
Emperor for the concessions. After some delay, Jahandar Shah accep- 
ted those demands but the drafting and formal issuing of the farman 
was postponed for many days till Jahandar Shah decided to march 
back to Delhi. He reached the capital on 24th June, 1712. Thus the 
Dutch ambassador who arrived in Lahore on 10th December, 1711 
remained in Punjab during the next seven months. A clerk of the 
embassy wrote a day to day account of this embassy. After further 
delays of some months, the Dutch were able to get the required 
farman, but both Jahandar Shah and his Waezir Zulfiqac Khan who 
granted this farman were killed by Farrukhsiyar. Thus politically the 
mission hardly achieved anything worthwhile but the account left by 
the Dutch recorder helps us in having a better understanding of the 
days of Banda’s struggle against the Mughals. 

This account was originally in Dutch language. A manuscript of 
the record was in Hague. Mrs. D. Kuenen Wicksteed translated it 
and Dr, J. Ph. Vogel annotated the translation. It was published in 
Journal of Panjab Historical Society in 1929 (Vol. X. Part I. pages 
1-94). This translation is quite useful for our study. 

The main interest of the embassy was the royal court. Therefore 
the account contains much information about Bahadur Shah J and 
Jahandar Shah. It also gives a detailed account of the war of succes- 
sion and the part taken by various nobles in that war. It also gives 
details about the punishment imposed by the successful Jahandar Shah 


* Lecturer, D. A.V. College, Jullundur. 
1. William Irvine, Later Mughats, Yol. J, Caleutla, 1922. 
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upon the supporters of his rivals. We also find details aboul the 
rewards given to various supporters of Jahandar Shah.? We also learn 
about the important position occupied by Lal Kunwar duting the 
days of Jahandar Shah. Jahandar Shah was fond of decr hunting. 
We find an interesting account of the presentation of gifts to the 
Mughal emperors. We also learn that the Mughal Emperor and his 
Jadies took great interest in listening to the western music®. The 
princes vied with one another in inviting western musicians to 
their palaces. They were equally keen to see the military exercises 
ofthe Dutch soldiers. Donna Juliana, a European lady, who had 
settled in India, became a very important figure of the Mughal Court 
during the days of Bahadur Shah 1. She became superintendent of 
Mughal harem. She adopted very pro-Dutch attitude. The Dutch 
recorder gives desails about her career.4 The Dutch ambassador was 
given the special permission to see Shalimar Bagh and Parhee Mahal® 
of Lahore. All fountains were in working order when the Dutch- 
men went to sce this garden. They were greatly impressed by the 
beauty and charm of these two buildings. Fruits of various types like 
apples, pomegranates and pears were presented to the Dutch guests. 
Meals consisting of filly varielics were served to them. Betels were 
served with great care. Rose water was sprinkled on special occasions. 
Gold and silver coins appear to be in abundance. Gold embroidered 
cloth was often conferred upon the ambassadors and higher nobles by 
the Emperor. 

For us the very valuable part of this account is the march of the 
royal camp: from Lahore lo Delhi. This gives an account of the route 
which was in vogue in those days. It also shows how the lack of big 
bridges created diflicultics for an average traveller. Many people died 
in the course of their attempt to cross the river Sutie}. The situation 
was made worse by strong hailstorms which repeatedly struck the 
travellers. Many tents were uprooted and the hail storm was 
extremcly destructive. We may take this part of the account ina bit 
greater detail. 

March from Lahore to Sarai Amanet Khan. March began from 
Sarai Khan Khanan. Then the camp reached Sarai Amanet Khan’, 
which was 20 miles east of Lahore cantonment. 


2. ‘Embassy of John Ketelaar’, Journal of the Panja> Historical Society, Yo!, X. Part 
I, p. 2B. 
. dbtd,, p. it. 


3. 
4. ibid., pp. 30,31. 

5. Latif, Lohore and its History, p. 231. 
6 Jsbid., p. 35, 
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March to Nurdin near Tarn Taran. Then after covering a distance 
of cight coss, the camp reached the little town of Nurdin’, which is 
about 3 miles from Taran Taran. ; 

Crossing of Beas River. Then the camp reached river Beas. Two 
bridges of boats were thrown over it and the river was crossed 
without much difficulty. One bridge consisted of 38 flat-bottomed 
boats, cach about 24 falcons wide which were so arranged side by 
side so that two carts were able to pass over one beside the other. 
Of course one of the horsemen who had joined Dutch service at Agra, 
died while trying to cross the river on horse-back as he lost his footing 
duc to the rapidity of the stream. The envoy also learnt with some 
grief that one of the boais, being too heavily laden* with people who 
had forced themselves upon it was sunk, but everything else was 
salvaged. 

Sultanpur Lodhi. The Embassy marched further seven coss and 
reached Sultanpur Lodhi. There was only a Single passage over a long 
stone bridge at the entrance to the town. lt required much more 
time before such a great army could pass over it.® 

Heavy thunder storm. On the evening of I9th May, 1712, there 
was a heavy thunder storm along with a fierce, thunder and heavy rain 
mixed with hailstones, of the size of a musket bullet, lasted nearly one 
hour The result was that many people lost their lives in this storm,*? 

Next day, there was another hailstorm. It was of such a great 
velocity that most ofthe tents of the army as wel} as those of the 
Embassy were torn down. Some fires also broke out during the storm 
but were extinguished quickly. ; 

Nakodar, The route taken by a village called Nakodar. 

Sarsui Nur Mahal. The next halt was at a Sarai called Noor 
Mahal. : 

River Sutlej. Ata distance of {2 coss the Embassy reached river 
Sutlej. There was bridge only of boats and it was full of people trying 
to cross over the bridge. Many persons could not get a chance to pass 
over the bridge of boats and they tried to cross it by swimming and 
died in this effort 

The elephants, camels and bestial passed over the sand bank, 
Many of the troops not being able to get over the bridge, tried to go 
through the shallow part of the river, were carried away by the stream 





7. Ibid. 
8. Ibid. p. 37. 
9. ibid., 
10, sbid , p. 38. 
LL, fbid., p. 39- 
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and only a few of them were saved. 

Ludhiana. After crossing the bridge of boats, the camp halted 
near the small town of Ludhiana. 

Antelope hunting. On the morning of 27i1h May, the Emperor 
went for antelope hunting as the weather was quite fair. Another 
hailstorm hit the people. Along with the rain, there were hailstoncs, 
some of which were of the size of pigeon's eggs. The river Sutley was 
ercatly swollen and it was feared (hat the river water would engulf 
large areas. 

Doraha, After a march of cigbt coss, the camp halted ata village 
called Doraha. The heat at this place was extensive. and the witer 
was not drinkable.2? Even this water was so scarce that men and beasts 
suffered much from severe thirst. 

Sirhind. The army passed through a large and populous city cailed 
Sirhind. At one side of this town, there was a long stone bridge. 
Emperor Jahandar Shah stayed here for some days. 

March through Haryana. As there was danger ahead of rainy 
season, Emperor decided that march should be completed without 
further delay. Under these circumstances, the urmy quickly passed 
through the cities of Thanesar, Karnal, Panipat and Sonipat. 

Small Christian community. Jt appears that a small Christian 
community existed in the Punjab. St had Jesuit mission. The number 
of this community did not exceed thirty. Armenians played an 
important role in this community. On 12th December. 1712, Dr. 
Marlin, the royal Physician, and thirty more Christians of different 
nations. came to welcome the Hollanders. There was an Armenian 
Camp with several Jesuits. 

Donna Juliana. was a governess of the royal seraglio and had 
great influence with the Great Mughal and was very favorably inclined 
towards Hollanders.4 At every stage of negotiations, she helped the 
Dutch Company. Very fortunately this account gives her carlier history. 
The author of this narrative writes, “Yor this unusual favour, they 
had tothank no other than Donna Suliana, alady whose person, on 
account of the services, which she rendered us on diverse occasions, 
descrves a special description." 

Her father, named Augustinho Dias da Costa, was a merchant and 
at the time when Dutch occupied Cochin in 1661, he lived there. 


12. fbid. 

13. fhid,, p. 7. 
14. fbid., p. 6, 
15. ibid., p. 31. 
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He then travelled from there to Goa. From there he went to 
Bengal. Where Donna Juliana was born. Later on he shifted to Agra, 
where her father was appointed a Mensabdar and court physician 
lo Prince Shah Alam Bahadur. A short time before the imprisonment 
of that Prince, he met with his death at golconda, The lady was 
appointed to be the Governess of Emperor's seraglio. 

She rendered great help to Prince Shah Alam during the seven 
years he spent in imprisonment. After his complete restoration by 
Aurangzeb, he honoured this Jady and gave the title of Khanum. or 
Madam. She was given a salary of Rupees 2500 per month, and was 
provided with a great number of servants, both male and female. A 
Mansab of four thousand was granted to her. She was granted a 
status equal tu a regular wife, She was authorised to maintain two 
elephants. She could have also.red banners with a white cross in 
centce, whenever she went out. Without accepting presents from 
anyone, she would help everyone. This made her very popular. It is 
said that in the war of succession, Bahadur Shah wanted to run away 
from the field of battle, but she encouraged him by telling that she 
and all the Chrislians had prayed for him and therefore he should 
gain victory. When he became successful, he gave her the name of 
Fidvi Dua ahengni Juliana-mecaning Juliana Slave of him that prays. Et 
means Juliana devoted to prayer. 

She had ieceived more titles of honour besides this from the 
Emperor but on Persian seal, she bore only this : ‘‘Fidwi Bahadur Shah” 
or devoted to Bahadur Shah. 

After the death of Bahadur Shah, she wished to leave the court 
and retire to Goa, but Jahandar Shah requested her to continue in her 
old service. She was fifty five years old in 1712. She enjoyed a great 
influence at Court.1# 

Widespread disturbances during the days of war of succession. 
After the death of Bahadur Shah I, a war of succession broke out. In 
those days. there were disturbances as princes were busy in preparing 
foc a life and death struggle. Therefore they could not pay attention 
towards the suppression of disturbances till their own fate was decided. 
Therefore the Dutch embassy decided to close their house and 
employed a large number of soldiers?” to protect their house. 

Western Music and Mughal Court. Somchow Bahadur Shah I 
learnt that the Dutch embassy contained a number of good musicians. 
Therefore he requested the Dutch ambassador to send his musicians. 





16. fbid., p. 21. 
17, Ibid, p. 20. 
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The Emperor, along with his ladies came to witness their performance, 
“The musicians made their sa/aems before His Majesty as in use in 
the country, then began their harmony, with a double bass, barp and 
hautbois: with which Their Majesties were so much ravished that they 
oust continue their music till past midnight.” 

Conclusion, Thus we find that this account of 94 printed pages, 
has 39 pages on account of their stayin Punjab, and the account 
throws useful light on contemporary society. Credit should be given 
to Dr. Vogal and the Jearned translator who have brought this 
document before us which Valentine had partially printed in Dutch. 
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Historical Importance of Zafarnamah Ranjit Singh 


Kirpac Stncu* 


Zafarnamah Ranjit Singh by Dewan Amar Nath is a contemporary 
Persian source for the reign of Maharaja Ranjit Singh. It deals with 
events from the year 1800 to 1836-37 A.D. The author wasa son of 
Raja Dina Nath, an influential courtier of the Maharaja. In 1889 B.K. 
(1832-33 A.D.) at the age of cleven he was singled out from amongst 
the students of his school to write an account of the gardens of 
Lahore. The work was accomplished under the title Rawzaiul Azhar 
which forms the last chapter of Zafuraqmah> The writer was commis- 
stoned by the Maharaja to write Zafarnamah in 1832-33 as stated by 
the author himself. He wrote Feteliamah in 1834 in order to 
celebrate the victory of the Lahore Darbar Iérces when they conquered 
and annexed Peshawar. This work was also later on included in the 
Zafarnamah.? 

The Zofarnamah consists of forty-one chapters of varying sizes. 
The preliminary chapters are gencrally short. But the shortest are the 
fifth and the thirteenth chapters consisting ofa page anda half. One 
of the reasons of this brevity appears to be that the writer has collected 
his information piecemeal from his contemporaries. Therefore the 
preliminary chapters lack cohesion. There is no unity of thought. 
The separate news items have been recorded under the heading 
‘Events of the year so and so.” The first chapter is devoted to early 
life of Ranjit Singh upto his conquest of Lahore in 1799 A.D. The 
chronological order of the chapters starts from the second chapter vz. 
$857 B.K. (1800 A.D.) and ends with thirty-ninth chapter which deals 
with the events of 1892 BK. (1835-36 A.D.). A uniform pattern from 
the second to the thirty-ninth chapter has been followed for recording 
the events of one year ina chapter. It is in chronological order. 
Every chapter begins with a title which is indicative of the contents 
in that chapter. For instance, thirty-sixth chapter has the title, 
“Events of the year 1889 B, K. (1832-33 A. D.), marriage with Gut 
© Prof. and Head, Department of Punjab Historica} Studies, Punjabi University, 


Patiala. 
1. Zafarnomah Ranjit Singh, Dewan Aciar Nath, edited by Sita Ram Kohli (Lahore, 
1928), pp, 272-308. 
Ibid., pp. 231-36. 
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Bahar Begum.’ ‘Sometimes the tilles are. very lengthy vis, thirty-fifth 
chapter has got the following title, “tEvents of the year 1888 B.K. 
(1831-32 A.D.), end of Khilafat of Syed Almad, Shah Shujah’s affairs 
in British lands, defeat of the Shah by Dost Muhammad, ruler of 
Kabul, meeting of the British Lord with the exalted Sarkar’. 

The fortieth chapter, one of the lengthy chapters (257-271 pages), 
entitled Shadinama Kanwar Nauinihal Singh gives an account ol the 
marriage of Kanwar Nauhnihal Singh, the grandson of the Maharaja. 
The account is intercepted with the verses indicating the enjoyment. 
The last chapter with lithe Rewzatel Azher gives an account of the 
gardens of Lahore and its surrounding arcas. [tis the longest one- 
(272-308 pages). Its first portion is in prose and the second in 
the verse. The first part deals with the description of gardens and 
the second with the miscellaneous matters like meeting of Hlahi 
Bakhsh with the Maharaja and Mirza Akram Beg cle. The book ends 
with the praise of Ranjit Singh. 

Amar Nath was personally acquainted with most of the influential 
men at the Court and thus the background of general experience of 
men and things around him stood in good stead in writing his history. 
Some of those men who had taken partin the early conquests of 
Ranjit Singh were alive when the authar of Zafarnamah started 
collecting his material for writing history. In certain cases, details of 
events were fresh in the memory of the people. [n the preface, the 
author has clearly stated : 


“Ond Aug's! SHaat SRA PERT Ve ae ow felsa 

fenara yar Alen 3 ¢3 ae feng os fy i's 

“He learnt the history of the King from elderly people and he 
wrote it in detail.’ 


Thus Zafarnamal: is one of the most important original sources of 
information concerning the reign of Maharaja Ranjit Singh. In 
Fatehnamah, which is included in the thirty-eighth chapter of 
Zafarnamah, the author has stated that he ‘visited all the conquered 
territories” of the north western frontier and has written the account 
accordingly. It is very interesting to note that he has used the local 
names which could only be used after visiting the locality, For 
instance. he statesihat the Maharaia’s forces conquered Baneshat. 
H. A. Rose writes about Bangshat in the Glossary of Castes aud 
Tribes of the Punjab and North Western Frontier, Vol, WW, p. 57: + This 
is A name giventoa number of Afghan tribes—as well as the tract 


3. sbid., p. 5. 
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of mountaincous country which they held. The tract is divided into 
Bala (upper) and Pain (lower) Bangash and called Bangshat! in plural. 
Roughly speaking upper Bangash included Kurram and fower Bangash 
‘the country around Kohat.” 

Another local name used is ‘Hot’ which was the territory near 

Dera Ismail Khan as Rose writes that the Hor tribe ruled at Dera 

-Ismail Khan for more thaniwo hundred years. In the Gazetteer of 

Dera Ismail Khan, it is stated: ‘‘The bead quarters of Hot Baluch 
were first fixed at Babar. a village on the Indus twenty miles south of 
Dera Ismail Khan, Later on, they founded Dera Ismail Khan.""* 

Thatta” isa local name of the territory north of Hassan Abdal 
(Punja Sahib) in the modern district of Campbelpur or Attock. It is 
ustuly called Thatta Dumel territory. 

- Pothahar’' This is a local name of the territory, now included 
inshe modern district of Rawalpindi. 

“Dhani This ssa local name of the Cerritory included in the 
modern district of Jhelum, 

Amar Nathis an historian in the traditional sense. To him the 
past polities was history, sle does nat deal with socio-economic. 
institutions of his time. His main emphasis had been on the political 
events. But in his writings he has displayed a great historical sense- 
Ele compiled Zafarnainal at very young age and he has used ihe 
Following important Persian manuscripts on history available at that 
time. He frequently quotes 4in-i-thbary in this work. He mentioned 
Khaisa Namah, This is work which was compiled. 

2. Another work mentioned by him is Khalsa Namah or Singh 
Namah which was compiled by his grandfather Bakhae Mal. [tis the 
history of the Sikhs--Guru Nanak and his nine successors, Banda 
Bahadur, Misals and ends with Rawjit Singh's first campaign to the 
cis-Sutlej area. riz 1806 A.D. Tie writes that he would not repeat 
what has already been writhen. So, he started thts book with the 


conquests of Ranjrt Singh after 1806 A.D. 

3. Another book mentioned is Tazekar-i--tnand Raj. Anand Raj 
has been munshi of Abdul Samad Khan (1716-1726 A.D.) and his 
famous son Zakaria Khan (1726-1745), the most influential Mughal 
Governors of the Punjab during the 18th century. When the writer 


4. Babar, the Mughal Emperor was the first to use the word Bangash io his 


Tuzik-i-Bahars. 
5. HA. Rose, Glossary of Casies ond Tribes of Punjab and North Western Frotitier, 


Vol. (f. p. 334. i . 
6. Gazetiereer of Dera fsmait Khau, 1983-84, Punjab Government Printing Press 


Lahore, p- 31. 
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gives the 18th ceniury history, he quotes Anand Raj frequently. For 
details, see chapter 21st which deals with 18th century history of 
Multan. The useofthe one of the most important contemporary 
works indicates the historical sense of Amar Nath. 

4. Umdatut Twarikh. Amar Nath frequently mentions Unrdatut 
Twarikh by Sohan Lal Suri who had been employed by Maharaja 
Ranjit Singh to write day to day diary. Since Zefarnamah was also 
commissioned by the Maharaja, both these works represent the point 
of view of Lahore Darbar. So, it would bein the filmess of things 
to study these two works in detail as both had access to the official 
documents presented to the Government, 

Sohan Lal's approach is that of diarist giving day to day account 
in Cul! detail. Amar Nath's approach is selective. He selected most 
important events and wrote them in his own peculiar literary style. 
For instance, the author of Zafarnamah las selected one event for the 
year 1893, viz., the marriage of Kanwar Naunihal Singh and devoted 
fuil one chapter for this. Whereas Sohan Lal wrote one portion of 
his Daftar I[l Part III for 1893 B.K. and devoted some pages to the 
marriage of Kanwar Naunihal Singh. Zafarnamah is disappointing 
with regard to Anglo-Sikh relations. Ii does not throw fresh light on 
the relation of Maharaja Ranjit Singh with the British. Perhaps the 
author has no insight in it. But it does throw new light on certain 
events of the times. At places, he gives information which is not 
available anywhere else. 

Zafarnamah throws fresh light on so many minute details, Seft 
by the Court chronicler, Sohan Lal Suri. For instance, the actual 
‘ceremony of Kanwar Naunihal Singh’s marriage has not been descri- 
bed by any of the contemporarics. Amar Nath writes with chanting 
of hymns from the Hindu and Sikh scriptures, the would-be-couple was 
made to make rounds of the burning fire at mid night. The appro- 
priate hour had deen selected by the astrologers. 

Amar Nath narrates the following circumstances how Harlan 
was turned out of the Kingdom of Lahore. Once, the Mal araja fell ill 
and his tongue began to slammer. Harlan was called as he was known 
to have learnt the art of medicine. After feeling the pulse of the 
Maharaja, he declared that he would cure him on the condition that 
he might be granted one lakh of rupees. The Maharaja felt offended 
on this jnsolent utterance which confirmed his -premonitions about 
the man and ordered that he should be turned out of the kingdom 
bare footed. He was made to cross the Sutlej as such and later on he 
went to Kabul and joined the services of Dost Mohammad, the ruler 
of Kabul. 
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Nature of State Under Ranjit Singh 


Satisn K. Basal* 


“The state has no finality’! says Maclver, Being ca-terminus 
with society, its nature, though amorphous and complex, can be 
yrasped and determined by the nature of society where it has its roots.? 
Besidcs many functions which a state performs,? tls primary function 
is to regulate sound inter-group and inter-community relationship on 
th: basis of existing social custcms and (reditiors The concept of 
Stale as an gecney of social change is of reeent origin. However, the 
traditional Indian state did incorperate the idea of change, of course 
ma limited sense, The concept of protection in itself incorporated 
the idea of develupment by providing people the opportunity to 
develop econenne resources, and cultural und spiritual values which 
grow in the soil of soviety and are not created by the will of the state 4 
Military force has never been a substitutton of unity of the people. 
particularly in Punjab where the traditions of semn-tribal agrarians 
communities and the Khalsa, more particularly the latter, had 
socialised force. Foree, therefore, could never create a state in Punjab. 
In terms of Inws of a state, in Punjab of that period, the traditional 
communal organisations were democratic in spirit which were lecally 
very effective. They, alongwith the set traditions directly or indirectly, 
were the basis of governance of the state, and the state in turn governed 
people through ils traditionally prescribed functions without coercing 
oar mutilating the multi-layered and semi-autonomous institutions, 


* Senior Lecturcr, Department of History, Punjabi University, Patiala. 

I. R.M. Macher, The Modren State (London, Oxford University Press, 1968), 
Pp. 3-4. 

2 lt has been characterized by scholars a& an organisation of one class over the 
other, one community dominating another, a communily organised for action 
under a Jega! system, or 2 Complex mechantsim of government, with a political 
apparatus whose constituents like territory, sovercienty and polity are explein- 
uble of complementary as well to a particular sacicty. 

3. The other major functions of the state are to establish taw aod order, peace, 
harmony and provide such conditions that people can iead their Jives in decent 
relationship lo one another. 

4. Here it may be noted that a state orders life but does not create it for, culture 
is the work of cemmunily which is sustained by inner forces, far more potent 


than politica! law. 
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It is both convenient and simple to say that Ranjit Singh’s state 
gyrated round his personality; that his statc was unweildy, crude, 
overcentralized and top heavy, resting [or its stability and peace on the 
force and personality of the ruler;§ that it was i military autocracy 
having no trappings of organised politico-administrative system. [t 
is too naive to expect Ranjit Singh to have made a rational choice in 
favour of monarchy or any other institution of the state® There 
may be some degree of truth in what the historian say abaut the role 
of pesonality of Ranjit Singh in building and maintaining his state, 
but fairly administered and peaccful state as his was, remarkable 
consistency in his policies, and existence of organised traditional 
institutions and traditions such as the Indian political tradttions, the 
semi-agrarian communal and kinship institutions and the Khalsa 
tradition defy the concepts of military autocracy or any other similar 
concept for they are based on the contingency of pure pragmatism 
which in turn implies frequent changes in policics and institutions to 
meet the immediate challenges to the state. A careful analysis and a 
holistic view of the phenomenon yields a fairly systematic and 
integrated nature of the statc. 

At the apex of the state, no doubt, was the monarch himself. 
But he conceived his functions not in terms of autocracy. military 
monarchy or even legislation. Asa king, Ranjit Singh followed the 
traditional Indian concept that the raja pleases his people, arouses 
reverence rather than terror; better the king, the greater his 
power to protect; the greater his power to protect, the grcater his 
strength, valour and prowess.” His dury, which Ranjit Singh as a king 


5. So powerfully the strain of personality, intellect and military gentus was set by 
the nineteeth century writers that even the recent Indian historians have 
unconscjously fallen into that trap. For details see the accounts of Ienry 
Prinsep's Origa of the Sikh Power in the Puujab and Politicat Life of Maharaja 
Ranjit Singh (nd impression, Patiala, 1970}, p. 144; W-G. Osborne’s The Court 
and Camp of Ranjit Singh (Reprint, Delhi, 1973), p. 94; Major Hugh Pearse (ed-) 
Soldier and Traveller: Memoirs of Alexander Gardner with introduction by Sic 
Richard Temple (London, 1998), p. 140: W.G.M‘ Gregor, The History of the 
Sikhs, 2 Vol. (Landon, 1846), p. 103; Lepei Henry Griffin, Ranjit Singh (Reprint, 
Delhi 1957}, p. 10; J.D. Cunningham in his 4 History of the Sikhs (Repzivt, 
Delhi, 1955, p. 120) and V.A. Smith in his Oxford History of india (Reprint, 
London, 1970), p. G13 are the twe scholars who find some kind of design in 
Ranjit Singh’s stale. 

6. Fauja Singh, Some Aspect of State and Society under Ranjit Singh (New Delhi, 
Master Publishers, 1982), pp. 36-37. 

7. The idea that the king is the protector of people is very old and central to the 
theory of kingship in ancient India. In many ancieot Indian texts, we find his 

(Contd, on page 103 
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realized, was to provide protcetion to his people from outside 

invasions, to preserve law and order, to keep all classes in (heir proper 

places of social hicrarchy and status, to provide proper social 
situation to improve their material conditions. ‘[t was his duty to 
adopt positive policies for developing irrigation, relieving famines 
and generally supervising economic life of the people which included 
agricullure, trade and industry.® 

In tunc with the semi-agrarsan tradition of Punjab and that of the 

Khalsa, Ranjit Singh did not appropriate infallibility to his person: 

instead. he stood corrected on many occasions. His own orders to 

this are of ample testimony. Forbidding high handedness, he asked the 
residents of Lahore to hring to his notice if his orders were 
lauppropriate.® In case of public grievance, we do not find any 
esidence of the king siding with his officers or extending state 
protection. As he was Singh Sahib, Bhai Sahib, Sarkar Sahib or 

Sarkarwala,’® his concept of sovereignty can be properly understocd in 

the perspective of contractual theory, originating in the Buddhistic 

period of Indian history.% The religio- magical basis of monarcy was 

Cond. from gage 12) 
tdea being propounded, As carly as the Rigveda, the word Gora-Janasya for the 
king means “the beardman of people’. Similacly the word arapa means 
“protector of men”, and déupefa “guardian of carth”, Manu also tefers to 
proja-palan as one of the duties of the king. Sce J. Gonda’s “Kingship in Jndiu* 
in John K, Pulparampil, fadian Political System : A Reader in Continuity and 
Change (New Dethi : N.Y. Publications, 1976), p. 171. 

. If the king faited to perform his duties or misused his power the pecple had the 
right ro revolt. Sce A.L. Basham,. “Political Life in Pre-Mughal India’, in 
Pulpavampil, /5i¢.. p. 191, If there was no revolt during the reign of Ranjit 
Singh, it may saicly be construed that in the eyes of his people he performed his 
duties lo their satisfaction. 

9. The ideas are contained in unambiguous terms in the two orders in Persian 
issued to Fakir Nuruddin in September, 1925 and January, 1931 respectively in 
Wahecduddin’s The Real Ranjit Singh (New Delhi: Reprint, 1976). Photostat 
copses of the original order given on facing pages 30 and 42. 

10. His contemporary writers like Munshi Sohan Lal, Dewan Amar Nath and 
Ganesh Das Vudehra and Sohen Lal Suri often use such like titles for addressing 
him. While he himself liked to be addressed as Singh Sahib, his Sikh Chiefs 
used to address him as Bhai Sahib. He has also been deseribed as Sardar or 
Raja in ireatics with the British. See Sohan Lal-Suri's Gandar-ut-Fwarikh, first 
published in 1885, English translation rendered by V.$. Suri of Daftar 1M {New 
Delhi, 1961). 

11. During the Buddhist period, there developed a secular kind of kingship based 
on the quasi-mythical ideal of the Mahasanenata the Great Chosen One. It 
probably originated in the more secular, egalitarian climate of tribal republics. 

{Contd. on page 104 
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imparted by the Brauhmanical tradition and the Hindu subjects, more 
particularly his courtiers.4* Erroneously. scholars have been using Budh 
Singh's Rajniti Budhi-Baridh to illustiate divine origin of Ranjit Singh's 
monarchy. The work, being the translation of the Persian classic 
Anver-i-Suheli by Mulla Hasan, presents the Persian concept of kingship 
which is quite akin to Brahmanical concepi.¥ 

The political structure of the state under Ranjit Singh was on the 
age-old institutions largely practised since the eight century A D. One 
of them is known as Samarat-Samant system.! 11 was a system of 
indirect control prevalent during the Mughal period and the earlier 
Sikh rulers. During the period of conquests, Ranjit Singh defeated 
local chiefs and their territories were brought into the network of 
Empire without taking over their administration. The subordinate 
chicf was required to pay tribute (kharaj), to maintain a supulaicd 
number of troops on his own cost for the suzereign. He was prohibited 
to enter into alliance with any other power. The succession of heirs 
was also subject to recognition by the sovercign. The internal 
administration of principalities was left with their chiefs. There were 
a large number of such chiefs belonging to this category both in the 
hills and plains. In all these cases Samearar-Samans relationship was 





Contd. from page 103) 

Under this theory, raja was viewed as the servant of the people, whose position 
and conduct was dependent on the approval of the subjects. See A.L. Basham, 
op. cit., pp. 181-87. According w Beni Prasad, the Buddhists developed the 
theary of kingship which was not mystical. It orsginated in the primilive social 
contract. See his Theory of Government in Ancient f{mdia, p. 220. The magico- 
Teligious ideas about kingship got incongruousiy interwined with those of (he 
contractual theory, it could not develop to the point where king assumed the 
supreme religious position, as in the case of Ranjit Singh. See Richard Lannoy, 
The Speaking, Tree (London : paperback 1974), p, 220. Also sec 5. K. Bajaj 
"Religious Policy of Ranjit Singh : lis Background and Analysis" in Proceedings 
of Punjab History Conference, Nov. 27-28, 1976, pp. 203-12. 

12, The caste Hindus, particularly the Brahmans, the Khatris and the Aroras includ- 
ing some Muslims inside und outside the courtof Ranjit Singh do give the 
impression, a3 is evident from the accounts, that they viewed Ranjit Singh's 
Monarchy in terms of Brahmanical tradition. 

13. Extracts to this effect are quoted by Surjit Singh Hans, *‘Rajnili Budhi Baridh : 
An Articulation of Political Ideas" in J. 5S. Grewal and Indu Hunga (cds.) 
Maharaja Ranzit Singh ant His Times (Amritsar: G.N. D. University, 1980), 
pp. 207-9, 214. 

14. ).S. Grewal, *Maharuja Ranjit Singh : Unique Conqueror and Administrator” 
in The Tribune, November 13, 1980. For details about Samarat-Saniant relations, 
which appeor akin to the subsidiury alliance of Lord Wellesley, sec Indu Banga's 
Agrarian Sysien of the Sikhs (New Delhi, Majohar, 1978), pp. 
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uniform, irrespective of religion, cast or creed. He also created many 
such subordinate principalities such as in the case of Dogra Chiefs 
which in many cases served as prelude to annexation. Like the 
Mughals, he offered some of them high offices and jagirs and used 
the institution for administrative purposes. The jagirdari system was 
equally old but was not made hierarchical under Ranjit Singh. 
Recruited from all races, castes, creeds and regions, it was quite 
hetrogenous in character. Based on talent and trust worthiness, the 
Jagirdars were appointed as ministers, governors, kardars etc. etc. 
But Ranjit Singh took care in not assigning more than 50 per cent 
revenue of the state and keeping strict contro] and vigilance over their 
movements.35 

It is well known that the~state was divided into provinces, and 
provinces further into a large number of territorial and administrative 
sub-units like tal/ugas, topes and tapas with hierarchical bureaucratic 
structure, like swbedars, kardars, ganungoes, chaudharies and muqadams. 
Alongwith them there were large districts which did not fall under 
any suba, like Kangra, Jalandhar, Wazirabad, Hazara. Similarly the 
terms like tafivga, mahal, chakia, tapas were inter-changeably used 
imparting quite a confusing and hetrogenous structure which was 
presumably due to changes which had taken place during the eighteeth 
century and the terms were well understood by the revenue officers. 
Ranjit Singh did not make any deliberate attempt for uniformity at 
the cost of traditian.?® 

As regards Ranjit Singh's judicial system, it has been viewed 
from the western angle and scholars generally designate it as whimsical 
and crude, having no rational basis. Nonetheless, they concede that 
itamply suited the social and political environment of Punjab.}7 
The implied ambivalence in the attitude of the scholars needs ta be 
corrected. Rooted in the social environment of the then society, the 
people were familiar with state’s law and justice which were designed 
to serve a definite purpose. Most of the judicial work was performed 
by the village or village panchayats in accordance with [ocal customs 
withoui any kind of state assistance or interference. While dealing with 
Matters concerning revenuc, and law and order, officials were also 


15. Fanja Singh, op. cit., pp. 103-04; also sce Indu Banga op. cit., pp. 140-47 for 
details regarding revenue malters. 

16, Jt wasa general policy of Ranjit Singh that he didnot make attempt in favour 
of uniformily at the cost of tradition. See S.K. Bajaj, “Basis of Authority of 
Ranjit Singh" in Proceedings of the Punjab History Conference February, 1976, 
Pp, 123-29. me 

17. Fauja Singh, oP- cit., p. 167, . 
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associated, Dispensation of justice was quick, efficient, simple and 
open, and, forthat matter, it was authoritarian in the unilateral 
vein. The point which deserves attention is that the functions of 
judiciary were not conceived as to protect individual liberty but asa 
part of essential responsibility of state to check misuse of power of the 
administrators. Moreover, it was designed lo serve the peopic and 
not to become an agency of suppression.1é 

Historians, particularly the Sikhs and the nationalist ones. struggic 
hard to favourably compare Ranjit Singh's systcm of justice and 
punishment with the western system, forgetting that these two systems 
are distinct having nothing in common. They emanate from two 
distinct systems. Ranjit Singh’ system was raoled in the Punjab 
tradition, the dominant aspect of which was semi-agrarian communal 
organisation Of jats. The underlying principles of justice in that 
society were as follows :— 


(i) Justice included both private and public crimes 
Gi) Punishment was awarded interms of fines. 
(ii) Capital punishment was never awarded; the severest kind of 
punishment was of excommunication. 


‘These ideas are traceable to the ancient Indian roots. L. P. Vidyarthi 
has pointed out that in the village communities, the concept 
behind punishment theory was to compensate the apegricved and to 
purify the offender to finally readmit the offender into the social order.?? 
This can be further confirmed by the common practice among the 
Sikhs who prescribe rendering of service in the Gurudwuaras even 
today to purify offenders. It isa kind of penance which, when under- 
gonc, leaves no stigma and enables the offender to rejoin society in his 
original position. The absence of written laws and hierarchical courts 
have caused tremendous confusion. At the community level, customs 
and traditions well known to people operated as Jaws while at the 
state level, the responsibility of justice was to check various communi- 
ties from coming into conflict and maintaining social harmony. 


On the basis of the Nanak Shahi coins issued by Ranjit Singh. his 
professed acknowledgement of the supremacy of the Khalsa, his 


18. There isan ample evidence that the contemporary British judicial system in 
British India coerced peasantry by collaborating with Lhe rich landiord class. 
Ranjit Singh was cather very responsive to complaints from the peasantry and 
look serious note of them. ¥.S. Suri very often mentions such complaints 
disturbing Ranjit Singh. 


19. L.P. Vidhyarthi, Binay Kumar Rai. The Tribal Culture of India (Delhi, 1977), 
pp. 199-200. 
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designation of the court as the Kiialsa Darbar and his government as 
the Khalsa Sarkar and invocation of the Guru Khalsa Panth at times 
of war and acknowledgement of the superiority of the Akal Takhat is 
considered as the logical culmination of the institutional aspect of the 
Sikh polity of the eighteenth century. It is easier to put forth and 
accept this evalution as the establishment of the sovereignty of the 
Khalsa but itis difficult to logically explain in the light of actual 


In fact, neither the Sikh religion nor the Khalsa, at least in 


practice, 
rulers adhered to 


theory, envisaged any political system. The Sikh 
the age-Jong local indigenous traditions which kept them, including 
Ranjit Singh, relatively free from restraints which religions like Islam 
imposed on their followers. Though the king ruled in the name of the 
Khalsa, his authrity in the technical sense did not originate from that. 
The basis of authority rested on the allegiance of people who identified 
King with the state and their allegiance to such a king who adheres to 
the indigenous tradition grows naturally like a living organism.** 

Ranjit Singh's state was undoubtedly not a Sikh State. All the 
people, irrespective of their religious faith or creed enjoyed equal 
rights and duties and were treated equal before law. The State 
patronised all religions, appointed persons to high and trusted posts 
from all of them, granted complete freedom of warship and respected 
beliefs, practices, customs ofall of them. 

To bring into focus the above discussion, we may say that the 
sociely of Punjab was politically organised having basisin the common 
historical experience of a thousand years. The state under Ranjit 
Singh was an enlarged and glorified form of misldari in spirit, but ia 
structure at higher level it had some resemblance with the Mugbal 
and pre-Mughal state. Indigenous, traditional and conservative, it 
was a blend of localism and centralism, with of course, larger 
elements and flavour of the former. 


20. S.K. Bujaj, “Religious Policy of Ranjit Singh,” op. cit., Also see by the same 
author “The Khalsa: An Interpretation’ in Proceedings of Punjab History 
Conference, March 1978, pp. 124-4). 

21. It is interesting ro note the view of Salinder Singh, a journalist by profession. 
He charges Ranjit Singh of deliberately adopting anti-Sikh policies and practices 
and concludes, though in uncertain lerms—that the sudden collapse of the Sikh 
empire after the death of Ranjit Singh was the nemesis of his non-Sikh policies. 


The Tribune, November 13, 1980. 
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The Development of Sikhism 
from 1469 to 1645 A.D. 


HaRoHAjan Kaur* 


Summary 


Sikhism emerged out of the hardened traditional trends and rigidly 
fixed social alignments. It was a puerly religious creed. The Sikh 
Gurus emphasized change in the value patterns of the individual in the 
sociely and tried to bring cultural revohnion. Stress was also jad on 
changing the incquitable social and religious sect up. Certain institu- 
tions gradually came into being to cater to the requirements. Sangats 
were established wherever Guru Nanak set his foot. The institution of 
Sangat flourished during the pontificate of the successors of Guru 
Nanak. Likewise the institutions of /aager and pangat were intraduccad 
by Gur Nanak inorder to bring about equalny among different 
castes which were later on developed by the later Gurus, These 
institutions concentrated the attention of all the Sikhs on their Guru 
and seryed as an aid in the propagation of the fatth. Forbidding the 
barriers and forging a strong sense of unity, these institubons went a 
long way to integrate society. Sikhism witnessed another development 
when Guru Angad collected the hymns of Guru Nanak and wrote them 
in a modified Janguage. Lateron Guru Arjan gave the Sikhs their 
sacred scripture by compiling Guru Granth Sahib which proved a 
land mark in the development of Sikh religion. Manji system intro- 
duced by Guru Amar Das and its development by Guru Arjan in the 
shape of Masand system improved the structure of Sikhism by means 
of organizing the preaching of the Sikh faith and also by collecting 
money to meet various religious needs. The laying of the foundation 
of the city of Ramdaspur or Guru ka Chak, later on called Amritsar 
provided the Sikhs with a central place. Construction of several 
gurdwaras by the Sikh Gurus including the Harimandir at Amritsar 
gave specific places of worship tothe Sikhs. Another development 
of this period which deserves a specific reference here is the efforts 
of the Sikh Gurus to improve the fot of women in the sociely. Guru 
Nanak in his characteristic way assigned a high place to the womco 
in the socizty and the later Gurus confirmed his notion. Still another 


*Lecturer, Guru Nanak Girls College, Sentpuca, Yamunanagar. 
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point to be mentioned here is that cight from Guru Nanak, Sikhism 
protested against rigidity and useless customs and superstitions. Ia 
Sikhism stress was laid on the repetition of the Name which isa 
panacea for all ills and wrongs. Another point worthy of a reference 
here is that Guru Nanak raised his voice against injustice and the 
later Gurus followed him so much so that Guru Hargobind organised 
some sort of army and fought against the cruelty and injustice of the 
‘ahen rulers. Thus we see that during the sixteenth century Sikhism 
witnessed various changes within its structure which led to its future 
gtvatness, 
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Vaishnava Movement in Punjab-{600-1850 A.D. 


Asia Wapnwa* 


Summary 


This paper is the study of the Vaishnava Movement in Punjeb 
(1600-1830) and it is based on originil sources: unpublished carly 
British Records of Foreign and Revenue Departments contaming 
information on Vaishnava Establishments and the dharimarth grants 
enjoyed by (hem, Documents censes Reports: District Gazetteers, 
and translated Persian sources. 

The Vaishnava Movement which had begun in Puch during 
the Medieval times is associated with the cult of Ramananda 
and the Ramanandi Bairagis, the active ugeney of ih? Vars his a 
missionaries were responsible for spreading Us movement. By the 
carly 19th century this movement had grown stronger and succecded in 
becoming a dominant new faith, The worship of Vishnu was ofan 
worshipped as a Supreme deity with great veneration. This backgi ound 
apears to have been helpful to the Vaishnava Movement in the 16th 
and 17th century, when the Vaishnaya faith entered a new phase in 
the history of Punjab. 


The activities of the Bairagis were apparent im Punjab in the 
late 16th and the early 17th centuries, when im the district of 
Gurdaspur, two Vaishnava saints, namely Bhagwan Narayan and 
Baha Lal established centres known as Bhaywan Narayan-Dwara at 
Pindort and Lal Turangi-Dwara at Dhianpur with a view to turning 
into bases for further operation in other areas. They conir:buled to 
the spread of the movement through their literary work or Bani 
with the passage of time, these centres had become the most 
prominent centres for the propogation of the new faith in Punjab. 

About the Pindori centre, it is said that the Emperor Jahangir 
who had heard a great deal of the powers of Narayanji as a great 
ascetic wished to test the powers and gave him seven cups of poison 
but without any effect on him, This occurence mentioned at Pindori 
aSamiracie, is said to have Ied the Emperor to confer a very 





*Depariment of Histery, Guru Wanak Dev Universty, Amritsar. 
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substantial land grant and as a mark of remorse he constructed a 
temple in the shape of domed structure, A large number of centres 
branched off from this centre were founded in Hoshiarpur, Amritsar, 
Patiala, Jammu, Jullunder, Basohli, Nabha and Nurpur. 


Aboutthe Dhianpur Centre, it is generally believed that Dara 
Shikoh gave revenue free grant to Baha Lal after bcing impressed by 
his saintly and scholarly views. The Dhianpur centre came to have a 
number of subordinate centres in the Punjab and outside Punjab viz 
Kalanaur, Hafizabad, Anwitsar, Lahore, Bikke, Multan, Chinot, Bhera, 
Badiea. Choumukh. Dumel, Sankhtra ana Datarpur. 

Pindori and Dharmpur were not the only centres set up in Punjab, 
ior were Bhagwan Narayan and Baba Lal the only missionaries who 
Operated jn Punjab, There is every likelihood that there were many 
others who were making their own attempts, For example, during the 
17th century, Baba Jat Mal founded a centre at Kaganpur in Lahore 
Uistrict; Dundau Ram founded a centre at Rampura in Sheikhpura 
district; Baba Baj founded a centre at Bikke in Gujranwala district 
and Baba Jahtan founded a centre at Noushera Padhana in Amritsar 
district. 

Similarly in the late 18th and early [9th centuries several other 
centres were founded by the Bairagis. For example, Baba Sahaj Ram 
founded a centre al Talwandiin Amritsar district, Baba Balram 
founded a centre al Dhoonke in Sialkot district; Baba Madho Das 
founded a centre at Tera in Sialkot district; Baba Saroop Das founded 
acentre at Rem Temple in Sialkot district, Baba Sarjan Das founded 
cenire at Jaura in pargena Akalgarh; Ramji Das founded a centre at 
Bodke in Siatkot district, Baba Dayal Das founded a centre at 
Shabbazpur in Gurdaspur district, Bhagat Das Bairagi founded a 
centre at Sarah in pargera Qasur, Dhanna Bairagi founded a centre 
at Purhyian in Hoshiarpur district and Sada Rum founded a centre at 


Sukhwan in pareana Qasur. 

Thus itis clearly evident that the organising activities of the 
Bairagis and iheu increase in number of the centres played a vital role 
m the spread of Vaishnava Movement in Puujab. In the early 18th 
century the Vaishnava faith came into prominenee because of the 
extensive putronage which were given to the Bairagis by the Sikh 
rulers, Vhe Wharmarth grants of the centre increased in number, 
fresh grants being added to the old which were invariably confirmed. 
Towards the end of Sikh Rule, the grant of the patronized insiitutions 
amounted to about 40,000 rupees a year out of which new Vaishnava 
cantres enjoyed about 10,772 rupees a year. Thus the liberal patronage 
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to Vaishnava centres was only an expression of peity and catholicity 
of the rulers but also an indication of the popularity of the movement 
in Punjab. 

To conclude with, increase in the numbers of Vaishnava centres 
may be taken as a measure of the increasing influence of Vaishnava 
faith. All the Vaishnavas cmphasised on Bhakti and regarded rites 
and rituals as important for mental purity. 
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Suthreshahis a Forgotten Sect of the Punjab 


Mapansit Kaur* 


This paper was presented in the 17th session of the Punjab History 
Conference held in October, 1982. Subsequently the paper was 
published in the’'Journal of Sikh Studies’ Vol. XI, No. 1, February, 1983, 
Guru Nanak Dev University, Amritsar. We, therefore, give here a 
brief! summary of this paper. (Editor) 


Summary 


‘Suthreshahis a Forgotten Sect of the Punjab’ gives its brief 
survey as a religious sect. The mode of living of the followers of this 
religious order, their beliefs and practices, the nature of their 
organisation, mode of initiation, the rites and rituals have been 
delineated. [t also gives its evolution and decline. The paper unfolds 
the existence ofa number of practices und beliefs in the 18th and 
19th century Sikh society and actual functioning of this sect. Some 
of the Suthreshatis were saints of deeper religious thought and wider 
contemplution. They probed deep into the mystrics of man and 
nature and endeavoured to obtain just netions of cause and character 
and consequence of cxislence, 


The significant finding of this paper is the social phenomenon i. e. 
that a great variety prevailed in the hetcrogeneous Sikh society 
professing to give an account of uniformed Sikh faith, which still 
enjoyed the status ofa popular religion in the Punjab, Therefore, 
the subject may be considered as full of curiosity and interest as it 
has enabled us to have understanding of the functioning of a popular 
religious order. 


* Reader. Department of Guru Nanak Studies, Guru Nanak Dey University, 


Amritsar. 
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Radha Soami Movement : Nature and Role 


SHAsHL DALA* 


Like all other reform movements, the Radha Soami faith aims 
at spiritualizing the Hindu society and introducing social reforms. 
Influenced by mysticism il is also in its own way a part af Bhakti 
movement. We may salely say that it is tndigenously inspired 
movement with heavy overtones of spiritualism and mysticism. The 
exponents of the faith raised their voice against caste prejudices. purdah 
system and the deplorable condition of women in the society, Asa 
matter of fact this movement was revived in the nineteenth century as 
a reaction to dogmatic beliefs, narrow sect rivalries, complex relivious 
practices and age old superstitions. This faith insists on the followers to 
lead simple life which is made possible by advising followers to leave 
everything to the will of God. The basic postulate in the Radha Soami 
Mat is not to escape reality nor to withdraw from society but to arrive 
at a balance by which one can keep one’s self. unpolluted by rejecting 
the evil forces of kant, krodh, lobh, nro and ahankar which form major 
links of an individual with the society. 


This religious movement is against the rituals and lays emphasis 
on practical jife and meditation of the name of God and have deep 
faith in the philosophy of Karma. 


Sg 


*ODcpartment of History, Punjabi University, Patiala. 
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Presidential Address 
(MODERN SECTION) 


M. L. AHLUWALIA* 


Distinguished Vice-Chancellors of the Punjabi and Himachal 
Pradesh Universities. Professor Prem Kirpal, Dr. Kirpal Singh and 
fullow friends, 

Far me, itis indeed a very happy occasion that I am_ presiding 
over the deliberations of the modern scction of this conference, of 
which my esteemed professor is the general president. I fecl honoured 
and overwhelmed. 

The organisers of this conference have indeed done well by 
Ueuiding to devote one more session of this conference to the social 
tusiory of Punjab as the parameters of social history are vast and 
berter read over a wider canvas than any other branch of history. 

The social history of any country or community of people. 
disttact from others in its ways of life, ethos and ethics, manners, 
thoughts and belicfs, customs, traditions and taboos, dress and 
demeanour, is the result of the impact of many a complex factors and 
forces. Social history is, therefore, a more complex subject and demands 
a very specialised treatment at the hands of scholars. 

The theme of the 17th session of this conference is “Social 
Movements.”* Surely social movements are, by and Jarge, the product of 
more modern times, During the carlier phases of human civilisation, 
social problems and their solutions were viewed as an integral part of 
religion and ethics of each community. In some countries and 
communties this is so even now. It all depends upon as to whena 
society is prepared to divorce religion from politics and politics fram 
purely social problems. Could we, therefore, say that the modern period 
of human civilisation should be reckoned from the period when such 
& transformation occurred inthe minds of men in each country or 
community ? _ 

Let me explain this: It was believed at one time that 
England had entered into the modern period of her history towards 

” the close of 15th century with the ascendancy of the Tudor Kings who 


~ Deputy Director, National Archives, New Delai, (Retired) 
B-20, South Extension, Part 1, New Delhi. 
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had put to an end feudalism, the hall-mark of European Medievalism. 
But later on, it was realised that the English society had remained 
medieval! in its ethos, thoughts and beliefs even for a centuay more. 
The only difference was that the Tudor Kings had united England 
under one sovercign and the concept of a sovereign state, independent 
of the wrils of the Pope of Rome, had been put into practice. 

A similar change in the concept of the state was also brought 
about in Yndia, practically at the same time, by Babur, the founder 
of the Mughal Dynasty. He stopped the practice of the earlier Muslim 
rulers to govern in the name of the Caliphas mere Sultans. Akbar 
the Great, the contemporary of Qucen Elizabeth I of England, had 
also declared himself like the Tudors, as the head of Din-i-Flahi, a 
cosmopolitan religion, But unlike the Tudors, Akbar ucver dented 
any social or political privileges to those who did not adhere to the 
state religion. That way India was ahead of England. But inspite of 
all this bath England and India had not yet travelled beyond the age of 
medieval scholasticism. 

According to some scholars, English society had entered into the 
age of scientific scepticism with the foundation of the Royal Society 
in 1662 (15 July). No doubt the Socicty had borrowed its motto 
from one of the Horaces' letters, yet it was clearly indicative of the 
changing outlook of its promoters. The motto of the society reads, 
“The words are the words of the master, but we are not [forced to 
swear by them. Instead we are to be borne wherever experiment 
derives us."’ The first president of the society was Lord Brouncker, 
the famous mathematician. Among the promoter members of this 
society were such persons as John Evelyn, the botanist and numismatist; 
Jolin Locke a meptaphysician and political philosopher who had joined 
issues with the French Scholar, Rousseau and with Hobbes, in 
challenging the medieval theory of the divine right of kings and 
propagated the theory of social contract as the basis of the State. Other 
giants were Sir William Petty, the Statistician and Wren, the famous 
architect of modern age. 

Could we say what the Royal society had meant for England, the 
Royal Asiatic Society, founded in Bengal towards the close of the | Sth 
century, meant the same for India wz. indicative of the beginning 
of modern age in {ndia or should we wait Lill the beginning of the 
19th century when the Enelish educated clite in India had acquired 
such a say anda slatus in our sociely that they could embolden Lord 
William Bentinck. the Governor General of India, to ban by law, the 
evil customs like infanticide and sati. Nearly twenty years afterwards, 
Dalhousie introduced in India the forcign know-how in the form of the 
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Railways and the Telegraph system. Then followed English capital, 
for large scale industrjalisalion. Still, India would not have moved 
towards a modern society had not the great revolt of 1857-58 
brought to an end the government of the English East India Company 
and replaced it by the government of the British Crown. 

It was during the post-company period of 1860 that a Jarge number 
of legislative and administrative measures were adopted by the 
government of India to bring about a wholesale change in the Indian 
society, jurisprudence, education, health services and so on. Never 
before had the Indian society gone through such a large scale 
transformation towards modernism in so short a period as a result 
of the political will of the government. Punjab, having been annexed 
to the British Empire in 1849, was subjected to this pracess on the 
same scale. Let us examine It: 

Immediately after the annexation, the British administrators had 
attempted a summary setdement in the province with a view to re-define 
the status und righis of the land owners of all categories including 
the Jugirdars and Muafi-Jagirdars ou the one side and the tillers of 
the soi] on the other, After a few years, it was felt that the summary 
settlement of land was only a half-way measure. Therefore, a permanent 
selilument commissioner in the person of Mr. Prinsep was appointed 
lo Yo, onve again. into the entire issue. Mr. Prinsep was othodox in 
his perception of the rights of land owning classes. The rusult was 
that in the settlement completed by him by 1863, he had reduced, as 
many as 63000, occupancy tenants to the position of tenants at will 
inthe districts of Sialkot, Amritsar, Gurdaspur and Lahore alone. 
This was a complete reversal of the position the latter had enjoyed 
under the Sikh rule. This gave rise to large scale litigation between 
the landlords and the tenants. In order to undo this large scale injustice 
to the tenants, the government of India passed, on the recommendation 
of the Punjab Government, the first Punjab Tenancy Act of 1867 
(Act XXVII[l). Under this Act the rights of the occupancy tenants on 
the lands of the jagirdars including Muafi-/agirdars were for the first 
lume codified. This act also forbade the landlords in the villages to 
acquire any special rights in village commonland. 

In order to ward off cases of injustice resulting from the act, the 
government allowed the tenants to file appeals. During 1870-74 
nearly 3,000 appeals were filed. Even then discontentment between 
the landlords and tenants, adversely effecicd by the new settlement, 
continued. Accordingly by the Act of 1871 (Act XXXII{) the 
government allowed the Jandlords and the tenants 10 have cheir rights 
on the land on the basis of old customary settlements. After ten 
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years an another review was ordered by the Punjab government. A 
commitice consisling of Mr. Lyall and Col. Wace was set up for the 
purpose. This committve had submitted a report lo the government of 
Punjab in 1883. On 28th August, 1883. the Ll. Governor, Punjab 
forwarded this report to the government of [ndia recommending 
changes in the Act of 1871. For nearly four years, the draft bill 
remained open for public opinion. In order to cereale a forum for 
this purpose, the Punjab government also appointed a commitlee 
comprising of officials and Jandlords. The Lahore Committee local 
officials in the districts were asked to solicite the opinion of tillers 
and tenants, who were nol vet organised to represent their vicw point 
The files concerning this issue form a mine of information for the 
first time collected on the social condilions in rural Punjab. The 
landlords of Hoshiarpur district were the first to organise themscives 
into a sociely and to make a scathing attack on the rights granted to 
the occupancy tenants. The government took a dispassionate view 
resulting in the Punjab Tenancy Act of 1887. Although even this act did 
not go much Curther regarding to the desired goal of providing a fool 
proof system of social] justice to the uctual tillers of the lund. Yet all 
these measures had $et into motion a process of social consciousness 
among the tillers of land in the British Punjab which had inspired the 
the Kissa movements of the 20th century Punjab. 

Similarly an other piece of Iegislation. the Punjab Laws Act of 
1872, comprising of as many as $2 scctions, was a bold uttempl on the 
part of the government to codify the Jaws relating to such wide 
Tanging matters as marriages, minority, succession, pre-emption, 
insolvancy and so on. Similarly the Easements Act of 1874 (Act 
XIV), the Transfer of Property Act and the Trustees Act 1882 were 
equally responsible for induction of the principles of European 
jurisprudence into the Indian society. How the government actions 
aroused social consciousness among the various communites is proved 
from the followniag : The Governor General of India while seeking 
comments on the Trusts Bill, enquired, ‘*Whether public religious 
endowments established by Jains and Sikhs should not be expressly 
saved as the endowments established by Hindus, Mohammadans or 
Buddhists, are saved in Section | para 2 of the bill”. 

It is practically for the first time that the Sikhs as a conumunty are 
referred to separately from the Hindus for purposes of this legislation. 
The Governor General further noted that, “the purpose of the Transfer 
of the Property Act of 1882 was to further clarify the legal position 
of Personal Estates already covered by the Jaw of Succession Act 
(Act X of 1865) by transfer iavervivo, so that such estates do not enjoy 
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testamentary disposition. The aim of this act was to honour the 
ruling given by the Privy Council that estates cannot be created by 
Hindus (including Sikhs) in contravention of conditions which are void 
of repugnancy.”” Even keeping in view the safe-guard allowed to 
Hindus, Muslims and other sects were recognised in India as enjoying 
special personal law”. 

To cite afew more examples : The Cods of Civil Procedure and 
Criminal justice of 1882 and extention of the Criminal Tribes Act 
187], the Christian Marriages and Divorce Laws to Brtitish Punjab 
had much to do in arousing the spirit of separatism among various 
communities. The Christian Missionary Societies which had been 
established by then in almostall the important towns of Punjab, also 
acled as avan guarde of socio-religious movements of other 
communities of the Punjab. These sucictics also did a lot to awaken 
social awakening among the weaker section of the population, at the 
same time sowing seeds of modern social ethos through the spread of 
English education and modern health services. None could under 
appreciate their contributions in these social spheres. 

Similarly the programme of opening up of canals in Western Punjab 
led to immigration of Punjabis in the eastern region to western and 
central Punjab. Even a few criminal tribes of the Haryana region and 
Ferazepore division were tranferred en diock to the new canal colonies. 
Under the Criminal Tribes Act of 187] the entire pupulation of the 
Mina tribe of the Gurgaon district numbcring $76 were transported 
to the right bank of Jhelum and seitled in the canal area in three 
separate villages, in a bid to provide them regular work and make 
them lead a civilized life. Rules for their employment were framed 
uader this Act. This was the first large scale movement of Punjabis 
from the eastern to the western region of the Punjab leading to 
transfusion of social groups of the two sides. When Maharaja Ganga 
Singh of Bikaner started a similar progcamme of canal works, the 
largest number of enterprising Punjabis acquired land there, and 
thereby helped the state to convert the arid Jands into prosperous 
agricultural producing area. After the canal colonization, the next 
large scale movement of the Punjabi communities from eastern to 
western Punjab and vice-versa, took place asa result of the partition 
of the country in 1947 ducing our own life time. These are a few 
examples of social transfusion of communities in the Punjab, Haryana 
and Rajasthan, resulting from the political and administrative policies 
of the government. Their sludy is as important for the scholars of 
social history of the Punjab as the social movements which followed. 

Similarly the emigcation laws of the British promulgated in the 
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British empire and colonies, were largely availed of by the energetic 
Punjabis to migrate, since the middle of the 19th century, to the 
South Asian countries of Burma, Singapore. Hongkong, and later to 
the East African Countries, U.K., U.S.A. and Canada to mention only 
afew. The emigre Punjabis have greatly contributed to the social 
and economic transformation of the countries of their adoption, 
without loosing their identity as a distinct sociely. This is yet another 
subject which I would especially commend to the notice of the 
students of social history of Punjab. 

Spread of modern education, with the establishment of the Punjub 
University Lahore in 1882, was responsible for the creation of an clite 
of middle and upper class educated people. This in turn gaye birth to 
sectarian politics on an organised scale, the Singh Sabha, the Arya 
Samaj, the Brahmo Samaj, the Mohammadan Association and the 
Anjuman-i-Sslamaya, the carliest organisations of this nature of the 
19th ceutury Punjab. The press too, particularly Gurmukhi, Urdu 
and Hindi, played a similar role. The government of India. weleomed 
this development as a part of their divide and rule policy which was 
adopted by a resolution of the home department dated 13th July [S83 
and was endorsed by the British Crown vide the despatch dated 22nd 
November 1888 of ihe secretary of state for India. This resolution 
accepted in principle, ‘*the appointment of members of the Hindu and 
Muslim communities in proportion to the respective strength of these 
communitics among the upper middle classes of the population of the 
districts, counting all land owners, merchants and shopkeepers.”” 

Taking a cue from this resolution, the Mohammadan Association 
of Punjab was the first to make a representation to the Lt. Governor 
of Punjab, to encourage the educated Muslims to enter into higher and 
also ministerial jobs, though on merit. The Rafiq-i- Hind a paper of 
the Muslim Community in the Punjab offered to publish periodically 
the list of educated Muslim candidates seeking government jobs in 
the province. 

How the press was proving effective in creating public opinion 
against the well-known social cvils could be cited, The famous 
newspaper, the Koh-i-nur had carried a complaint in its issue of 21st 
December, 1878 regarding the practice of sale of women in (he Kulu 
district then part of the Punjab province, under the heading, ‘Slave 
Trade in Women"’. This came to the notice of the Secretary of State 
for India, who in his despatch No. 3] dated 6th March 1879 asked for 
the facts. The Assistant Commissioner Kulu was asked by the Punjab 
Government to enquire into the matter. In his report dated 18th June, 
1879, he informed the Punjab Government as under: ‘The sale of 
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women is an ancient and universal custom. Morality is low. Wives are 
proverbially unfaithful and husbands do not mind parting their wives 
for a consideration in the shape of refund of fee paid on the betrothal 
and other expenses. The village elders and sarpanches kept registers 
of marriages and divorces”. (Home Public A Proceedings No. 150- 
152, of September, 1879). 

For prevention of child marriages, the Brahmo Samaj had 
influenced the formulation of the Brahmo Marriage Act of 1872 
(Act HI). By this Act the minimum legal age for the marriage of the 
Brahmo girls was fixed at 14 years. Soon after the Christian mission- 
artes asked the Government for a similar provision for the Christian 
convert girls. There is volumenous material in the records of the 
Government of India and the Punjab Government onthe need for 
changes in the laws of marriages and divorce of vacious Indian 
communities particularly Christian converts from among the Hindus 
or Muslims during the last two decades of the 19th century. It was 
during this period that the Christian mission in Peshawar had, for the 
first time. allowed a local convert to take the marriage vows in 
Punjabi, as she did not know English or Latin. 

Similarly the practice of compiling annual statistics of cases of 
wife murders reported in India was started on a query made by the 
Secretary of State for India in his despatch of 28th September 187]— 
On the basis of reports received by the Colonial Office in London, 
about the prevalence of crime of wife murders in British Guiana and 
British West India Colonies, where large number of indentured 
labourers from [ndia had eone. Thus the first statistical quinquinial 
report for the period of !866-187] was compiled by the Government 
of India on this issue. It showed that there was roughly one case of 
wife murder for a populatiou of 5000 or eleven wife murder cases in 
six years. The Statistics for murder of wives by husbands and murder 
of women in other cases, were compiled separately, For the Punjab 
the figures in these two calegorics of crimes were roughly of the same 
average as in ather British Indian provinees. In the Punjab province, 
the figures of two categories of crimes year-wise was as follows, during 
1866-1871 : 82-30; 95-30; 99-34, 111-40 and 89-24 respectively. It was 
reported that wife murders and women murders in the district of 
Ludhiana, Julfundur, Hoshiarpur, Gurdaspur and Ferozepore was 
mostly done by Jats, Brahmins and Rajputs. Among Jats were both 
Hindy Jats and Muslim Jats, Inthe districts of Multan and Gujran- 
wala it was not confined to any particular comnwunity. In the districts 
of Multan and Jhang the proportion was same among the Hindus and 


Muslims. In Muzzaffargarh, mostly Bhatti Muslims and io the 
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Derajats, viz. Dera Jsmail Khan and Dera Gazi Khan it was prevalent 
mostly among the Muslims. Quite in contrast this cvil was not 
reported from amongst the scheduled castes. {t may be the reports of 
the following years would have mentioned. But it was not practised 
by the Sikhs in the Montgomery district. 

Similar statistics were compiled by the Punjab Government for 
the first time about cases of female infanticide. Examples of the impact 
of the Government policies on the society of modern Punjab could be 
quoted ad-infinetim puta presidential address is not the fit forum 
for this. 

Before concluding I must say, that thanks to the present day 
documentation system, there is no dearth of source material on each 
and every aspect of social history, As an archivist, f shall therefore, 
conclude by giving broad indication about the ‘nature and localion 
of the principal archival series for the benefit of our young scholars. 

Most of us are already aware that asa result of partition agrec- 
ment the records of the Punjab Secretariat at Lahore were allowed to 
the new Government of Pujab on the side of Pakistan. So ulso the 
records of the districts and the princely states on that side. On the 
same analogy the records of the districts and princely states in the 
Punjab on this side of the new border were left intact. But the loss) of 
records of the provincial secretariat which would have been the most 
vital source of modern history of the Punjab. has been, by and large, 
offset duc to the fact that copics of the reports on almost all aspects 
of social history arc available in the National Archives of India. 
Reports from the princely states in Punjab sent by the Punjab Resi- 
dency and political agency are available intact in the National 
Archives, though primary sources and records on the basis of which 
the reports, for the information of the central government were 
compiled, are available only in the series of the secretariat archives 
of the United Punjab and in the archives of the princely states on both 
sides of the border, 

On the social history of Punjab one should look for the following 
series in the Nationa! Archives of India. For the various laws and 
acts referred to above one should look up the files of the legislative 
department, Next to this in importance, are the Home Judicial, Home 
Revenuc, Home Education and the Public Works Department records 
serics. Some time the scholar gets confused in the nomenclature of 
the departments in which a record group ona particular subject is 
available, But this is inevitable due to the frequent changes made by 
the government in the nomenclature of departments and allotment of 
subjects of administration to cach, 1 would, therefore, advise our 
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young scholars to take the help of various “Guides and Reference 
Media” avaialble in the research room of the National Archives of 
India. 

[have mentioned above the large scale migration of communities 
during th: partition. Thore are about five lakh files in the record 
room of the Rehabilitation Department of the Government of India 
alone, concerning th: resettlement of Punjabi refugees from West 
Punjab. There is a series called th: records of the Fact Finding 
Committee. which form a unique source of information and _ statistical 
dala on the migrant families. The records of the settlement officers 
should also be studied. May I suggest that the universities of Punjab, 
Chandigarh, Haryana, Rajasthan. Dzthi and other states, where the 
refugees had settled in large numbers should deaw upa programme of 
research on this subject without further delay so that the scholars 
could use even minor record series before these are weeded ont. The 
universities im the Punjab, Chindigirh, Haryana, Himachal Pradesh 
and Jammu, should in particular draw a list of subjects of research 
on various aspecis of social history of their urban and rural communt- 
ties for which enough source material is available in the archives of 
the district and tehsil administrations, the municipalities and town 
committees elc. So far as lam aware very little has been done in 
using the sources of social history available in these places. Students 
of M. Phil., should be asked only to survey and report on the series or 
record groups concerning social history in the district record room 
and in the custody of Municipal Corporations and Municipal 
Committees. [ had got it done for one or two district Record Rooms 
in Haryana, with che help of the trainee officers. This was appreciated 
by the concerned district authorities and has also brought to light the 
wealth of material available there on various aspects of social histury. 

Before concluding, [ must thank the fellow delegates for the 
patience shown by them 1n listening to an address mosily devoted to 
a dry subject of archives and records, rather than the main theme of 
the conference. 
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Faridkot State and First Anglo-Sikh-War 


Ku1BIR SINGH DHILLON* 


The First Anglo-Sikh War started in December 1845. According 
to the view-point of British Government, the Khalsa Army ‘threatened 
to jnvade the British territory’ and therefore they had (o declare war 
against the Sikhs. But according toB D. Basu it was '‘a pre-arranged 
affairon the partof the British, just like the different parts assigned 
to the actors on a theatrical stage by the stape-master.”) During the 
life time of Ranjit Singh the British had started ‘‘encircling the 
territory of Ranjit Singh either by their own territory or by the 
terrilories of those who were subservient to their will so that they 
could conveniently walk into the Punjab whenever they chose to 
do so.””* After the death of Ranjit Singh in June 1839, there 
was anarchy and confusion inthe Punjab which proved to be an 
uadeslytog cause of First Anglo-Sikh War. Tne British collected large 
number of troops on the Sutlej frontier. The Home Government 
appointed Lord Hardinge, great hero of Peninsular War, as the 
Governor-General of India io July 1844. ‘'Lord Hardinge had entered 
upon the duties of his office with a delerminalion not to be unpre- 
pared for a war with the Sikhs’? In the same year Major Broodfoot 
was appointed as British Agent at Ludhiana, who had great anti-Sikh 
feelings. ‘‘Broodfoot had come to the fronlier with a fixed idea that 
war with the Sikhs had been determined upon by the British.’"* 

On December 31, 1845 Lord Hardinge declared war against the 
Sikh army of Lahore on the ground that ‘they attacked on our terri- 
tory’, A number of fiercely cantested battles were fought between the 
British and the Sikhs duriog December 1845 and February 1846 which 
ate collectively known as the First Anglo-Sikh War. 

During the First Anglo-Sikh War, however, all the Sikh Chiefs of 
cis-Sutlej States did not remain faithful to the British Government, 
There were hundreds of people in the Malwa region who had some 
History Department, Punjabi University, Patiala. 
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relations in tha Sikh army of the Lahore Darbar, and as such “the 
hearts of the Sikh population in our protected states were with the 
men of their own tribe and sect, and decidedly averse to the British 
Government,”"* The Chiefs of Patiala, Jind and Faridkot showed 
their loyality to the British Government in India during their critical 
war. Pahar Singh, rvler of Faridkot State, “was almost the only pro-~ 
tected chief who was in personal altendance and gave maximum 
attention to cultivation of friendly relations with the British Govern- 
ment.© ‘An opportunity for attaining this, the great desire of bis 
heart, at last arrived, and Pahar Singh, like a wise man, seized it 
without hesitation.”? He attached himself whole heartedly to the English 
and used his utmost exertions to collect supplies and transport for the 
British troops. He atso furnished useful information during the wae 
to the British Commander about the position of the Sikh army through 
iis Servants, Sardar Mihan Singh and Bakshi Ghamand Singh,® who 
were appointed in the Khalsa Army to collect tnformation. 

The Raja of Faridkot State also provided experienced guards 
under Bakshi Singh who led the General Littler’s columo from 
Ferozepore to Ferozeshah through the waste south of Malwa in order 
to avoid the Sikh army which thea occupied a position threatening 
the direct road from Ferozepore to Sultan Khan Walla and Mudki.2° 
Due to this guidance John Little:’s columo was enabled, without fring 
a shot, to join the main British forces encamp’ d at Ferozeshab. On this 
critical occasion any treachery on the part of Faridkot guides might 
have proved disastrous for the British column.?* 

In December 1845, a decisive battle was fought at Ferozeshah 
between the British and the Sikh army. The British forces were under 
the joint command of Sir John Littler and Sir Hugh Gough. The Sikhs 
fought with great gallantry and the position of English forces became 
very critical. Even Sir Hugh Gough, Caommander-in-Chief, Himself 
admitted that during the night of December 21, 1845, ‘The Night of 
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Terror’,‘“‘we were in a critical and perillous position.”'? After receiving 
a severe thrashing from the Sikh forces, the British retired from the ba- 
tilefield and-were about to march away conceding victory to the Sikhs * 
No doubt, the Sikh leaders, Lal Singh and Tej Singh (who proved trai- 
tors to the Sikhs) also left the battleficld but in this situation neither side 
could claim it as victory. But it is right to say that the position of the 
British was more critical than that of the Sikhs, The British were so 
puzzled that they began to think of surrender. ‘This was peshaps, for 
the first time in the history of their rule in India that the British 
thought of thus surrendering unconditionally to their enemies in the 
field of action.”"44 At this critical time “‘when even the best friends of 
the English might be excused for a liltle over-caution’'® and the 
British were thinking of surrendering, Pahar Singh, ruler of Faridkot 
State, with his mea, Sardar Mihan Stngh and Bakshi Ghamand Singh 
went ta Majoc Broodfoot and said that the Sikhs had fled away from 
the battlefield and that it was a good chaoce for the British to wio 
victory2® The British officers were terribly frightened and did not 
believe him, But Pahar Singh insisted again and again and asked the 
British officers just to see the battlefield and urged them not to lose 
the victory which they had otherwise attained. When the British oficers 
went to the battlefield, to their utter surprise they fuund that the Sikhs 
bad run away. They captured the ammunition left by the Sikhs and 
hence victory came into the hands of the Englixb.17 Shah Mohammad 

acontemporary poet, also states clearly that Pahar Singh had sided 
with the ‘Feringhees’ and gave them valuable infurmation about the 
position of the Sikhs." {n this battle, the Faridkot House saved not 
ooly the British army from a terrible defeat but also the British Go- 

vernment in India from a disaster. 
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1976), p. 25. 

44, Ganda Singh, op. cit, p. 93. 

15, Punjab States Gozetteers, Faridkot State, p. 14; also see Griffin. op. crf., p. 564. 

16. Wali-ullah Siddgi. op. cit.. pp. 558-59; Giani Gian Singh, Tawarikh Guru Khaisa 
(reprint, Patiala}, 1970, p. 711. 

17. tbid. 


18. yaar faw AT are fedaibur er; 
fawi as Ht Gn et dante) 

Go si an 2 are & ole fun, 
ae ate onl wel 33 eral 

a’ o fant vas 3 wre al, 
Tet Fei wg gy fesm-erel 
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Due to the extraordinary services of Pahar Sjngh, and also his 
valuable suggestions and good information, he received a Merit Certi- 
ficate from the British.1* The Governor General promissed the 
Sardar by word of mouth that he should have the title of Raja con- 
ferred on hin.*® That promise was fulfilled in 1846 when he was 
Granted the title of ‘Raja Sahib’.24_ He was rewarded by grant of 
area of Pakhowal which was configcated from the Raja of Natha io 
18467) “The value of this new territory, according to an estimate of 
1846, was Rs. 35,612 per annnm.'""*> The ancestrat town of Kotkaputa 
was also restored to Pahar Singh, which had been under the controt of 
Lahore Darbar ever since it was conquered by Diwan Mohkam Chand 
in 180674 In tieu of custom duties which were abolished, he was 
allowed Rs. 2000 a year, and an arrangement was made by which the 
rent-free holdings in the Kotkapura jiaga should lapse to the ‘Raja’ 
instead of the British Government, a corresponding reduction having 
been made in the communication allowance,*4 





19, Giani Gian Singh, op. eff,, p. 712, 
20. Foreign Department, Secret, 25 August 1849, No, 78 (N.A.L.). 


21. The title of Rofo was granted to Pahar Singh on 4 April 1846, see Aitchison, 
A Collection of Treaties, Engogenients and Sanads, Yol, 1 (Calcutta, 1931), p- t47. 


22. The resumed territory of Nabha State was confiscated in 1846 and was mostly 
equally divided between Patiala State and Faridkot State. Foreign Department 
Secret, 26 August 1846, Nos. 1280-1313 (N.A.I.)- 


23, Punjab States Gazetteers, Foridkot State, p. 15, 
24. Giani Gian Singh, op, ¢lt., p. 711; dmperiat Gazetteer of India, Vol. XH Oxford 


1908, p. 52. < 
.Tcieigs Perarinert Scerct, IC June 1649, Mes, 40-49 {N,A,}.). 
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Status of Hereditary Cultivators in the Punjab, 1849-68 


SUKHWANT SINGH* 


This paper highlights the alterations done by the British in the 
landed rights during the first regular land revenue settlements of some 
districts of the Punjab, The British efforts to perpetuate the mistekes 
once done and conceal them by avoiding their discussion in public are 
also investigaled. The discussion is based on the papers relating to 
the Punjab Tenancy Act of 1868, reports on the administration and 
land revenue settlements of the Punjab, and the proceedings of the 
Government of India in the Foreign Department 

The first two decades of British rule in the Punjab were the years 
of high watermark of controversy over the tenant rithts. In the 
troubled days of the Sikh rise to powerin the eighteenth century and 
the policy of Maharaja Ranjit Singh of dealing directly with the 
colonisers of waste land [In many cases it brought to the top new 
Jandboivers who usurped both the righis and the titles of the old.? 
The first British officials were confused when they prepared the record 
of rights inland Lands were frequently found :n the possession of 
parties who held them under no readily definable shares. This was 
compounded by the poor information available about the earlier land 
tenures. Furthermore, the British at first were mainly concerned 
about the collection of land revenue and looked at every thing from 
the point of view of the English law* Under such circumstances they 
juclined to record the rights on the basis of existing possession of land, 
especially whete no one was there to contest such claims.* 

The infinite variety of non-proprietary cullivators of Sikh times 
were divided into two broad categories by the British administrators. 
They were hereditary cullivators and tenants-at-will, Under Sikh 
rule, as assumed by the early British officials, the hereditary culti- 
vator’s tenure was often scarcely distinguishable from that of the 
proprietor. The main distinction between the hereditary cultivator 





* History Depariment, Guru Nanak Dey Universily, Amritsar. 
1, Herbert B. Edwardes and Herman Merivale, The Life of Sir Henry Lawrence, 


Smith Elder, London (873 (4rd ed), p. 474. 
2, Government of India, Foreign Politiest Consuttation 1 August 1851, No. 83-85; 


and Proceedings of the Foreign Department : Revenue A, August 1969, No, 32-34. 
3, Report on the Land Revenue Administration of the Punjab and its Dependencies 
for 1861-62, Hope Press Lahore 1862, p. 187, i 
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and the proprietor was the inability of the former to sink a well, to 
sell, mortgage or transfer his land. The question of the rights of 
hereditary cultivators was one of the most difficult to solve or regulate 
by fixed rules. By the mid-nineteenth century they greatly differed in 
various parts of the province and in the same part at different times. 
Where land was scarce and cultivators abundant, they never had the 
same rights as accorded to their counterparts in quarters where waste 
land was abundant. Harm was done by the British by the adoption of 
abstract principles as applying alike to ali. The financial commis~ 
sioner of the Punjab in 1&6! expressed his view that the government 
should follow such a course to allow these rights to adjust themselves 
in a somewhat manner of understanding and at the same time to 
associate with the respectable portion of population as much 43 
possible in the adjudication of all cases involving such questions.® 


After the annexation of the Punjab in 1849, the question of 
giving increased security to the tenants gained currency. It wag 
considered necessary for good husbandry. Accordinglyin the carly 
settlements a minority of the tenants who occupied the land conti- 
nuously for twelve years were usually declared to havea right of 
occupancy, The experinced revenue officials objected to the length 
of occupation as the sole criterion for the grant of occupancy right. 
Afterwards, it became usual] to draw a dislinction between the resident 
and non-resident tenants and to accepl twelve years’ possession as 
sufficient in case of the former and twenty yearsin the case of the 
latter for the grant of occupancy right. The rent of the occupany 
tenanls were generally fixed for a term of settlement extending from 
len to thirty years.4 

In inquiring what rights existed among the people previously 
to British rule, the British officials in the initial stage paid too 
little attention to the confusion between right and power which 
existed in the mind of rude men and much too little to that confusion 
between moral and legal right.? During the late 1850's and early 1860's 





4. All those who cultivated from harvest to harvest or fram year to year were 
categorized as tenants-at-will The usuatly cultivated on the condition of 
gathering half the produce from the land cullivated by them : Report on the 
Administration of the Punjub for the Year 1849-50 and 1850-51, Calcutta Gazette 
Office, Calcutta 1853, pp, 133-04, 

5, Reporton the Lond Revenue Administration of the Punjob and its Dependencies 


for 1862-62, p. 189. ; 
6. J.M, Douie, Punjab Settlement Manuol, Civil & Military Gazette Press, Lahore 


1909 (2nd ed), pp- 95-98, ; 
7. Government of India, Proceedings of the Foreign Departrent : Rescoue A, 


May 1967, No. 6-15, 
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the necessity of full inguiry into the history of the segion, the 
land revenue system in force under the former povernments 4s well 
as into the origin and history of the land tenures themselves was teali- 
zed by the British for ascertaining and setting the rights and interests 
of persons owning, occupying and managing the land.® 

One of the enthusiastic revenue officials, E.A. Prinsep who was 
settlement officer of Amrilsar division, by the mid 1860’s he challenged 
the validity of cights of hereditary cultivators recorded in the first 
regular settlement. The proposals of the lieutenant governor of the 
Punjab for the revision of the settlement of three districts of Gurdas- 
put, Amritsar and Sialkot were sanctioned by the Government of India 
by the financial resolution dated 23 February, 1863. Prinsep with the 
intention ofan improvement in the tenure of landed property on the 
basis of latest state of agricultural prosperity and sub-division made 
the thorough revision of records. An enormous mass of disputes arose 
at thetime of revision principally about small plots of land Iatent 
rights, which in the early days were not much thought of but to which 
the increased price of land now gave more value. At the time of 
first setiiement land being of little value andin order to retain the 
cultivators on it, the owners were willing to allow them any tenure 
which they chase to claim. Hence considerable number of cultivators 
were entered in the records as hereditary cultivators, incapable of evic- 
tion by the proprietor so long as they paid a fair rent. The tenant 
right then in many cases had been conferred on a much shorter 
prescription than was expedient or in accordance with the custom of 
the country. 


To point out the mistake done during the first land revenue settle- 
ment of Amritsar division, Prinsep held mectings in Gurd.ispur and 
Amritsar districts to elicit information. The opinions not only of 
landlord class and more influential gentry but also that of tenants 
possessing a right of hereditary occupany were recorded. Villages were 
taken up in formal way in five parganas, with each recorded tenant of 
this class confronted with his landlord to ascertain the real and custo~ 
mary relations which were admitted to exist. Pargana panchayats 
composed of persons representing both interests were called to decide 
the issue, according to local usage in the open court and in the presence 
of the whole vijlage community. Prinsep himself presided at these 
tueetings. A mass of informotion and sample cases were being drawn 





8. Government of India, Proceedings of the Foreign Depariment : Revenue A, 
August 1869, No. 32-34. 


9. Ibid., March 1864, No. 9-10. 
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out to serve as precedents. Thus through his diligent investigation 
Prinscp proved that bulk of the cultivators to whom the British recor- 
ded hereditary cultivators did not possess such rights under the pre- 
British regime.?° 

Some of the land revenue settlement reports also give evidence 
that hereditory cultivators with a right of permanent occupancy were 
the crealion of British rule. The lieutenant governor of the Punjab 
on the Settlement Report of Geerdaspere District by R.H. Davies 
remarked that the report gave the impression that no suchclass of 
hereditary cultivators existed in the Punjab prior to British rule. Ie 
was certain that designation of »rourousee was novel. Even whrrever 
these richts were acknowledged they were unduly magnified by the 
British. Richard Temple in the Sertiement Report of Julfundhur District 
viewed that the distinction belween the heredilary and non-hereditary 
cultivators was notindigenous to this partof the country and was 
introduced by the settlement. Similarly, Davidson in Setrienient 
Report of Loodhiana District wrote that the Sikh ruler treated all non- 
proprietary cultivators alike.™ 


Due to controversy over the rights of herditary cultivators, the 
principles relating to the ltandlord-tenant relationship involved a 
number of difficulties in their working. Experiments were made to 
set them on sound footing. In the 1860’s particularly after the altera- 
tions in the record of rights by Prinsep, a sharp controversy arose ou 
the riphts of the tenants and a number of inquiries were conducted. 
The problem was givendue consideration when E.R, Brandreth ino- 
troduced a bill to give occupancy rights to the tenants on certain 
conditions,!* 

The status of hereditary cultivators in the Punjab became a matter 
of great importance as it had bearing on the interests of a numerous 
class. There arose a strong opposition to a tendency to oust them 





10, Tne Antritsar division comprised to twelve parganas : Ajnala, Amritsar, Batala, 
Daska, Gurdaspur, Pasrur, Pathankot, Raya, Shakargarh, Sialkot, Tarn Taran 
and Zafarwal, containing 5,883 villages and covering a surface of 3,303,826 
acres or 5.106 square miles : ibid. 

11, Papers Relating the Punjab Tenancy Act XXVIII of J&68, Appendix VII, 
pp. 90-92, 

12, 2.M. Douie, Punjab Settlement Manval, pp. 1(0-01; and B.H. Baden-Powell, 
The Land Systems of British India, Vol. 0, Oriental Publishers, Dethi 1974 
(reprint). pp. 705-09. See also, Y.B. Mathur, “Land Revenuc Administration 
of the Punjab 1849-75", Bengal Past and Prescnt, Vol. LXXX)1, Part l, 1963, 
pp. 49-52; and S.K, Bajaj, “British Policy Tevsids (te Funjok Tes seniry with 
Special Reference to the Punjab Tenancy Act, 1866", Punjab Past and 
Present, Yol. VJ, Part I, 1972, pp. 212-26, 
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from their fields. The Governor General in Council on 31 May, 1864 
directed the Punjab Government that the praper course was to act 
fairly between the two conflicting interests, those of the cuttivator and 
the proprietor of the land. Hedid not consider that such a system 
as that of the recognition of the fair rights of the hereditary culuvators 
had been or could be injurious to the interests of the country of could 
have a tendency under existing circumstances to tmpede improvements. 
If such cullivators were ejected from their lands at the pleasure of the 
proprietor, it was difficull to see how the government could save them 
from hardship and even in many cases of ruin, He mage it clear that 
all the British fiscal laws from the commencement of —ritish rule 
recognized the existence of the hereditary cultivator’s tenure,"? In this 
way the povernor general opposed the reduction of hereditary cultr- 
vators to the Jevel of mere tenants-at-will, 


The changes in the rights of hereditary cullivalors on the pattera 
put forth by Prinsep in Amritsar division were criticised by a number 
of experts on the land tenures. William Grey in March 1867 while 
criticising the proposal of Dunald McLeod argued that the government 
should now by law prevent the landlord from exercising in future that 
tight which he had hitherto, either from motives and interests of his 
own or owing to the circumstances of the couniry, found no uccasion 
to exercise. The governor general, John Lawrence, in April 1867 was 
of the opinion that Prinsep changed land tenure jn the Punjab without 
sufficient authority. While admitting the legal right to recousider the 
mistakes of the fast settlement he said if settlement officers in former 
days went too far one way, Prinsep had gone too far, the other. 
Commenting on the matter H $. Maine thoughtrevalutions just as 
bad when effected on the pretext of retrogression as when effected under 
the colour of advance. In bis opinion for Prinsep’s investigation, 
there was really no excuse, except cither a wishto prove his pre- 
decessors in the wrong or at least curiosily to see whether they were 
right or wrong. The effect of Prinsep’s proceedings was to oust some 
thousand persons from the rights they have enjoyed for fifteen to 
twenty years and to compel them to go to thecivil courts as plaintiffs 
with the burden of proof upon them, W.N. Massey, H.M Durrand 
and G.N. Tayler concurred with H.S, Maine. [In the view of the above 
mentioned and other like minded authorities it was great mistake to 
allow a general inquiry such as that conducted by Pripsep. Because 
it was to result in a wholesale reversal of existing rights as established 


- 


13. Government of India, Proceedings of the Forcign Department : Revenue A, 
June 1864, No, 20. 
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or created at the original settlement.'* 


After along process amidst controversies, the Punjab Tenancy 
Act XXVIII of 1868 was nassed. It received the assent of the governor 
general on 23 October, 1868. The changes in the status of tenants 
effected hy Prineep were held invalid, The intentions of this act were 
manifold as to define the conditions to acquire the right of occupancy, 
the nature of accupincy rights, rules to regulate the enhancement of 
tents and compensation for improvements. The acquisition of occu 
pancy rights on the mere lapse of time was nut recognized, The second 
chepter of the act defined the tenants with rights of occupancy. 
Firstly, everytenant who heretofore paid no rent and rendered no 
service, in respect of the land occupied by him, to the proprietor 
thereof for the time being beyond the amount of land revenue and 
vill ge cesses churgeable thereon and whose father and grand father, 
uncle or grand uncle occupied the samelandon same terms bad a 
right of occupiny, Secondly. every tenant who was recorded as 
occupancy tenant in a regular or revised settlement heretofore sanctio- 
ned by the Punjab Govenment was presumed to have a right of 
occupancy in the land so occupied The occupancy right was also 
given on other grounds For instance, a cultivator who raised dunds 
and brought land under cultivation was given a tight of occupancy. 
No such tight in the common lands belonping to a partidari village 
community could be acquired. A non-resident tenant could not 
acquire oecupincy nmghtby the mere lapse of time. The abandon- 
ment of land for one agticultural year without a provision for tillage 
or rent entailed a forferture. But the tenant was allowed to maiataia 
a constructive occupancy by leaving a friend or relative incharge who 
remained responsible for tillage and rent. A right of occupancy could 
not be revised after being givenup fora certain consideration in 2 
case before a civil court. Therights interests and powers of the 
tenant with right of occupancy and tenant-at-will, together with 
thetr relations to the landuwner were elaborately defined by this Act.’> 


In brief, controversy during the revision of the settlement of 
Amritsar division in 1860's over the recognition or non-recognition 
of hereditary rghes conterred on cultivators by the British in the first 
regular settlement highlights the actual policy followed by the British 
towards landed rights in the Panjab and its impacts. Contrary to the 





14. [bid,, May 1867, No. 6-15. 

15, For further detail sec C.H. Spitia, Manual of Law for the Punjab, W-E. Ball. 
, Lehore 1879 (3rd ed), pp. 142-74, and J,M, Douie, Punjab Settlement Manual, 
pp. 101-05. 
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view that the British recognized the customs of the country and the 
tights in land as existed under pre-British regime, it is evident that 
grave mistakes and alterations were made at the first regular settle- 
ments in the 1850's, The nature of hereditary rights and the number 
of people to whom these rights were given increased under British rule. 
The alien government adhered tothe rights created by her at the 
orjginal settlement even when the error was proved and material for 
correcting the mistakes existed. The reversal of existing rights was 
tejected and preference was given to perpetuation and burial! of the 
mistakes already committed. Thus tbe permanent class of hereditary 
cultivators with legally protected occupancy rights was for the most 
part a creation of British rule, 
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Anjuman-i-Isha’at-i ‘Alum-i Mufida, Punjab : 1865-77, 


NAZAR SINGH* : 


The Anjuman-j-Ishat-i ‘Alumi-i Mufida-Punjab popularly called 
the Anjuman-i-Punjab was formed by G.W. Lietner, the newly appoiu- 
ted Principal of the Government College, Lahore, in January 1865. 
It was to bea society for the diffusicn of useful knowledge through 
the vernaculars. During 1866-67, the Anjuman, under the patronage 
ofthe Punjab Lieutinant-Governor, pressed itself upon the attcotion 
of all Government officials, the native chiefs and ‘Gentiemen’ 
of Lahore. Besides Mr. A.R.Fuller, the Director Public Instructions, 
the officials like Aitchsion and L. Griffin supported Ltetner in 
organizing, what was called “‘oriental movement.""! 

‘Oriental movement’ began with the opening of a public library 
ofits own. The library was located in the roomsof Siksba Hall, 
Lahore, Many natives and Europens donated books in Sanskrit, 
Arabic, Persian, Urdu and English. Pandit Manphool and Munsbi 
Harsukh Rai contributed 500 and 700 books respectively." Pandit 
Radha Kishan undertook to collect and preserve the manuscript 
literature in Sanskrit. 

‘Oriental movement’ gathered strength theough its programme 
of establishing an ‘oriental University’ in Lahore, But befors we see 
il, it is important to point out that the Anjuman was committed to, 
from its inception in 1865, to Serve as a platform for ‘‘free 
expression of native opinion on questions of social and political 
reform”.? The society also aimed at the following :— 

The popularization of beneficial Government measures, the de- 
velopment of the felling of loyalty and of a common state citizenship 
in the country and which had its motto ‘the interests of the European 


and native communities’ and ‘practical co-operation with State 


measures of public utility’.‘ 


Pt ee 
Research Scholar, Department of History, Hi nachal Pradesh University. Simla. 
Report on the Popular Education in the Punjaband its Dependencies for the 


year 1966-67, pP- 27-28. Hercafter to be called, The P.E.R, 
The P.E.R. 1864-65. pp. 19-40. 


* 
1. 


2. 
3. Proceedings-Home-Edueation, 1885, August, Nos, 29-42. p. 46 N.A.I, 
4, Lietner's Letter, dt. 21 August, 1986, See Proceedings, Forelgn-Fronticr, A, 


1987, April, Nes. 16-46, N.A.E 
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The Anjuman became under its President, G.W Lietnera_ har- 
binger of Punjab educational movement and through this programme 
of education secured for ilselfas well as for the British regime, the 
association and loyalty of natural leaders—‘the chiefs, the priests and 
the wealthier merchants'— among the natives of the region. Although, 
the Anjuman’s proposal for setting up an ‘Oriental University’ was 
not accepied by the Government, yet the latter could not ignore the 
popularily among the people of the idea of a university. Moreover, 
the Punjab Government saw that it could strengthen its administration 
as awhole by encouraging people (fo associate themselves with its 
education programme. Hence, a ‘Provincial University” was sanctioned 
in 1869 and as its initial phase the Punjab University college with a 
Senate was established in 1870. The Punjab University college was 
pot a college as we understand ittoday. It comprised of nothing else 
but the Senate which was to serve as a Management Council ora 
Board for education.®. The college or the Senate worked in the same 
building in which were located the Governme it college Lahore and the 
Oriental College. Lietner who was the Principal of Government 
College, Lahore, became the Registrar of the Punjab Universily 
College or the Senate. 

Thus Anjuman-i-Punjab was informally tinked with the Punjab 
University College by the personality of Lietner in 1870. By the same 
way, the Anjuman was allied with the Oriental} Coilege when towards 
the end of )876, Lietner was made the Honorary Superintendent of 
the Oriental College, Lahore. Lietner used these three institutions to 
give his own educational ideas a practical shape. Hence it wall not 
be out of place to refer to some of basic ideas of Lietner on 
education.” 


Lietner betieved that Indian society was coniprised of different co- 
mrounities formed around different religious systems. Every religion in 
India had a Janguage of its own. The tradition of education in Ladia, 


5. Proceedings, Home-Education, 1885, August, Nos, 29-42, pp, 45-46. N.A.T. 
6, “It may besaul, in fact, thatthe Punjab University College, consisted of -a 
Senate entrusted with certain duties’, wrote the Director of Public Instruction 
_ Punjab. See, the PLE R. 1880-81, p Bf 
J. This reading of Lictner's view of Education is based upon his following works ¢ 
(a) - Lietner's Report. 23rd May, 1868, Sce The P.E R. 1867-68, 
(6) Lictuner’s letter of 16th Junc, 1886, Sec, Proccedings, Forc-Fronticr, A, 
1887, Nos. 16-46. N.A.I, 
(c) G.W Lietner. History of Indigenous Education in the Punjab (1883) 
Reprint, 1970, Patiala, 
(d) Lietner’s Report, (Inspector of Schools) 1871-72, See, The P. E.R. 
1871-72, 
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before the British system of education, was thaf--T the knowledge 
mus: come through the priest and the language OF one’s owa 
religion. Sanskrit and Arabic were the languages of the Hindus 
and Muslims respectively, Religion and community —. must be used as 
aids in organizing education. The knowledge of vewmevestern sciences 
should be imparted through ths vernaulars. This would help ia 


improving the classical languages which would in turns regenerate the 
vernaculars Without discouraging the study of Eag zlish, the aim of 
the British education in Punjab should be the improve==ement of orient 
literature and the thought enshrined in it. The educa tion should not 
be aimed at, asit was in Bengal, producinga new clam.ass of the Babu 
category. The education should be used to improve Indian religions 
and communities. But this improvement must come thrc—Dugh the natural 
leaders—the chiefs, the priests and wealthier mercha =: nts. The lattec 
should be associated with the educational institutiormanas, So that they 
could be trained in local-self Government limited to mamrnunicipal affairs 
alone. The Government should help the various «=<communities in 
opening denominational institutions of education thro -mugh the Grant. 
in aid system. The education would link the variowmmus communities 
with the Empire under a parental government. It wotmammld help creating 
Joyalty to the Empire. Lietner was an advocate of the== use of religion 
and communily for edneational as well as political tast—Hliks. For Lietner, 
it was the ‘mind’ of the pupil that was to be the basis Of educational 
system, and not the ideasfor inclinations of the teac==cher, Religion 
and community were the two keys to the ‘mind’ of the MEMiUpj|, Lietner's 
ideas were both conservative and racial, He was conse “v¥ative because 
he made the teacher and the teaching that were to follco>ow the taught. 
His views were racial because by linking amine: with th Le teligion and 
community, he conceded that the difference in religioramm Ynd commu- 


nity would be a difference of, and in ‘mind’. The Nei ‘mind’ 
could not be the same as the European ‘mind’. And & ‘min nae 
would be a Hindu ‘mind’ anda Muslim ‘mind’. Thisd ivi Mia. there 


: ‘i \: 
pupils ono the basis of religion and communily was a fo, on of the 


the Indian partition in 1947 on this very basis of “T&F » shadow of 
community. Migion and 

In the wake of public controversy over the issue «« of 
Participation in the civil service in 1870's, the Anjum wan’ he ladian’s 
compromising stand. - Lietner read 4 paper entitled, «™==«C; look a very 
before the Anjuman.® The paper was endorsed. The PAP Service” 


said that 
8. These facts have been taken from (a) Suppliment to Indian i. Puy said th 


ust, 31. 1R76 and . : 
Ne Liciner’s letter to Mackendize, dt, 10th August, 1885. = eae, 
dings, Home-Education, 1885, August Nowrwuss. | 
documents, se¢ Procee 
| ‘ both these 


4 
4.42, N.A.T- 
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it would be ‘“‘more satisfying to all to have a number of civil anpoint- 
ments COMPETED for in India and to send the SELECTED 
candidates for their two years additional training in England”.? 
The Indian candidates sent to England must be kept away from the 
bad influences of London Sife, To ensure this, there shauld be an 
‘Oriental Institute’ opened in London. The institute would be run by 
‘a tutor’ directly responsible to the Secretary of State for India. The 
‘tutor’ would also help the students” 10 preserve themselves in the 
untempered exercise of their retigion and caste usages whilst shielding 
them against the temptation which bound tn London.”'!° 

The Government did not pay attention either tothe Anjuman’s 
suggestion on thecrvil services or its idea of ‘Oriental Institute’ 
The Anjuman’s sland was also not in tune with the more radical stand 
taken by the Indian Association, Calcutta. The latter had Jaunshed 
an agitation demanding that the Civil Services should be opencd for 
competition tothe Indians Surendra Nath Banerjee’s tour of the 
Punjab in this respect had resulted in the establishment of the Lahore 
Indian Association, in (877. 

There are two indicators which point out that the Anjuman had 
Jost in popularity by 1877. First, we find that the address of the 
Anjuman was read by Lietner, atthe Delhi Durbar held on fst 
January, 1877." The ‘Address’ was signed by ‘Nawab Lahru and 
others’, While the others might not cxlude Hindus entirely, yet the 
Lahru chief was obviously the most important signatory This chief of 
Labru was F.M. Alaudin Khan whom we find presenting an othe, 
‘Address’ at the same Durbar. The second ‘Address’ by the Lahru 
Chief was, “From the Muhammedans of the Punjab and of the 
Western Frontiers of India and of the city of Delbi.'"* This ‘address’ 
declared Islam to be a religion which taught a Musalman to be 
‘obedient and faithful to his king,”* and submitted that it was ‘‘ins- 
tanced in our case by our attuchmeet to the Imperial throne of 
England’’..* The ‘address’ thanked Her-Majesty for saving the 
Mohammedan Government of Turkey. The Anjuman’s task of 
keeping the Hindus, Muslims and sikhs united under its own umberella 
was becoming almost impossible, The Anjuman was no longer the 





9. Ibid 

10. {bid. 

1]. All the facts regarding the Delhi Durbar of January, 1877, are from the Pro- 
ceedings of the Foreign Department, Sec, Forcign-Political, A. 1877, Decom- 
ber, No. 402, N.A.T, 

12, Ibid, 

134 Ibid, 

14. Ibid. 
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sole representative of the Muslims in the Punjab, Hindus followed the 
Muslims The U. P. had started influencing men and events in Punjab. 

At this very Durbar, in January, 1877, the Arya Samaj, Farrukabad 
also presented, iike many other organizations, an ‘Address’ to the 
Queen Empress of India. The ‘Address’ is an excellent indicator of the 
turn the samaj had already taken to. It reads: as 

It is our bounden duty to ask the advantages of the saigeaea 
English administration we enjuy, and from this time the grievances 
from which the nitive community was smarting, is removed and the 
door of the civit service has been opened to shes men of family who 
may be found qualified. 

Here we find Arya Samaj's concern fora particular native comm- 
unity. The ‘Address’ identified this particular community as Hindu 
when it maintained that the most important boon made by the British 
rule in India was the ‘equality before the law of which they were dep- 
rived of by theic Mohammeditn conquerers "!* 

Secondly, the success of Dayunand’s visit to the Punjab in 1877 
could be an other pointer jn the same direction : the communities were 
drifting apart and into themselves. i 

Dayanand was present at the Delhi Durbar. The Punjab depu- 
Cation which invited him to visit Lahore included also two important 
members of the Anjuman-i-Punjab. They were Munshi Harsukh Rai 
and Pandit Manphool.!? 

It was again at Detht Durbar, that the Puojab Lietenant- 
Goveroor. declared the amalgamation of Dethi College with the 
Government College Lahore, Cietner played an important role in 
the closure of Delhi College."* The latter was run, at that time, 
chiefly on the income from the Itmadudaula Fund. Nawab Hamid 
Ali Khan, 2 Dethi leader, argued that the fund was exclusively for 
the aid of the Shia students. The fund shauid be transferred to the 
Punjab University College where it should be devoted to the Shia 
students. His proposal was accepted. The Delhi College was closed 
and Lietner started a ‘Shia class’ at the Oriental College in 1878-79, 

The closure of the Delhi College was resenied by the people of 





15 Ibid. 

16° Idid. 

17. Pandit Manphul must have a mixed motive in inviting Dayanand to Lahore. 
We are told, thal the Pandit soon withdrew his support 1o Dayanand’s mission 
when the fatter visited Lahore in April, 1877. See, Bawa Chhajju Singh, Life 
and Teachings ef Swami Dayanand Saraswati, Jan Gyan Prakashan, New 
Dethi, 1970, p. 146. 

18, The facts regarding the closure of Delht College are taken from Narayani 
Gupta, Delb! Between Two Empires, Oxford, Delhi, 1981, pp, 105-107, 
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Delhi. Lietner and the Anjuman were critic zed. A Delhi ‘memorial’ 
against the closure was supported by ‘a hundred citizens of Lahore 
led by Pandit Manphoo).?* 

The decision of closure was, in accordance with Narayani Gupta, 
taken possibly under “missionary pressure”. The latter were interested 
in opening a Mission College in the city of Dethi. The Bishop of 
Lahore, T. ¥. French, bad compaigned in England for a college 
“twhich would combat the dangers of a secular education, as well as 
the possible threat of Jesuit or Arya Samaj indoctrination™.°° 

_ The year 1877 was important not only for the Anjuman but also 
for the public life in Lahore. The year saw the birth of the Lahore 
Indian Association as wel] as the Lahore Arya Samaj. The Anjuman 
became an object of criticism by supporting the closure of Delhi 
College, by the articulate public in Dethi and and Lahore.“? ‘his 
helped the emergence of the Jatter two organizations formed around 
the programme having education at its centre. 


After 1877, Lietner exhibited a considerable interest in the Sikhs 
and endeavoured through them to make Punjabi in the Gurmukhi 
script as the 'national’ language of the Punjab. The Singh Sabha of 
Lahore was an off-shoot of Lietner’s Anjuman-i-Punjab. 


We have already seen that for Lietner and the Aujuman, the 
education was inseparably linked with the task of improving the 
Indian communities through their respective religions This view was 
carried by, what is called the socio-religiaus movements, more parti- 
cularly, the Arya Samaj, and the Singh Sabha. The study uf a socio- 
religious reformation in the Punjab must begin with the Anjuman-i- 
Punjab of G.W. Lictner. The Education will he the first key te our 
understanding of this reformation One may add here that the educa- 
tion ‘‘in the Punjab was to be primarily instrumental. lt was to be 
an agent of transformation. But the course of this transformation 
was to be regulated by the paternalistic and conservative British 
regime. It provided the people of the region with a political role. 
But this political role was open only to the ‘natura) Jeaders’, More- 
over, it was limited to the ‘municipal’, ‘social’ and ‘commercial’ 
affairs. The political objective of education was conservation. The 
British view of the political role of education bas been best expressed 





19. Ibid, 

20. Ibid. p. 107 

21, The closure of D:lhi College rentained a sore point between the Indian Ass- 
ciation and the Government. For the Indian Association’s criticism, Sce, 
A.M. Bose’s letter, dt. 27th July 1881, to Secretary of State for india, Pro- 
ceedings, Home-Education, A, 1881, September, Nos. 25-27, N.A.1. 
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by H.R. Mehta, the author of the Punjab Government sponsored 
Monograph on education, He says, ‘‘An educational movement must 
be a politica! movement in the sense that an educated man is able to 
place ‘himself in the universe. The struggle for political rights must, 
however, remain primarily an economic one...’7 This distinction 
between a ‘political’ and an ‘economic’ right was as superficial and 
untenable as Dr. Lietnerc’s distinclion between a_ religioa-based 
community education and a lesson in communalism™’*, The British 
imperialism employed education, as an instrument of useing ‘religion’ 
and ‘community’ for its political interest precisely defined as ‘empire 
building’, This imperialist strategy was questioned by avery few 
among the Indian leaders of reformation including Nationalism, The 
history of the Anjuman-i-Punjab may help us to understand the 
beginnings of the triangular struggle between imperialism, communa- 
lism and nationalism on the Indian sub-continent, 





22. H.R. Mehta, A History of Growth and Development of Western Education 
in the Punjab. Punjab Government Record Office Publication, Monograph 
No. 5. p, 72+ 

23, Nazer Singh, Educational Philosophy of G.W- Lieiner : Imperialist Politica 
of Educatlon in Punjab, Manuscript (Paper presented to the 42rd session of 
Indian History Congress, 1981) pp. 84-12, 
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Nirankari-The Pioneers of Social 
Reforms in Punjab 


MAN SINGH NIRANKARI* 


The founder of Nirankari movement was Baba Dayal (1783-1855). 
The main thrust of his teaching was towards the abolition of super- 
stitious ceremonies and rituals. God was to be adored as a formless 
spirit. The idols or iconic representations were declared to be con- 
trary to Sikh teaching. Baba Dayal aimed at retrieving the essence 
of the creed of Guru Nanak, who had declared ; 

“Leaving behind ali bewilderment I adore the One Formless". 
The main idea of Baba Dayal was to establish the purity of the Sikh, 
from the accretions of the Hindu superstitions. The Nirankari Darbar 
had its own organization. The Punjab was divided into 40 Subas to 
Propagate the simple Sikh faith. The preistcraft was abolished 
Marriages were solemnized in simplest ways, without any fanfare. 

The Nirankari Socio-religious Movement took its birth in early 
ninenteenth century. After a bloody heroic guerilla struggle and some 
open battles for a century by the Khalsa bands, the Sikhs were able 
to establish a sovereign state stretching from the river Sutlej to Kheber 
pass and on the other side, its bouadry touched the border of China, 
Tibet and in south, it included the Multan division. This was the 
biggest independent state in the sub-continent of India, under the 
remarkable leadership of Maharaja Ranjit Singh affectionately called 
“The Lion of Punjab’. The fanth reached the pinnacle of its 
political glory. Ranjit Singh established a true secular state which 
was a rare phenomena in nineteenjh century. Politically it was a 
golden age for the Punjabis, and especially for the Sikhs. Punjabis 
though socially much advanced than other Indians were still backward 
as compared with the Westero nations. The Brahmnical decandence 
was guiding the social life of Punjabi. Pandits were consulted in al! 
s0¢jo-religiaus affairs. The aon-muslim society was worshipping the 
saints and gods and goddesses of the ancient faith and the niches of 
their homes, the image of Devi, the queen of heaven, was being the 
maindiety. 

The Nirankaris were one of the earliest section of the Sikb 





* Doctor's Evclane, Amritsar. 
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Community which protested against the increasing Brahmnic influence. 
They virtually refused to recognize the Brahmins as their social aad 
religious leaders. 

Maharaja Ranjit Singh was a sagacious leader and an excellent 
General. The modern historian in theic excessive puritanical zeal 
bramed Ranjit Singh for all the religious lapses which crept up 
amongst the Sikhs and for the same reason blamed Ranjit Singh for 
Bralbminic onrush, They are completely unaware of the fact that 
Ranjit Singh was an excellent warrior and a politica) leader but not 
well versed in religious learnings. In the religious matter he was 
guided by the Granthis and Pujaris of Harmander Sahib and Sri Akal 
Takhat Amritsar and in all other social affairs, he was guided by 
learncd Pandits and astrologers. The history is full of instances 
showing that heads of the central Sikh holy shrines were steeped in 
Brahininical ritualism, Tbey even outstripped the Brahmins in these 
matters. 

It was given to Baba Dayal (1783-1855 AD) a Sahijidhar? Sikh 
of revolutionary bent of mind to raise the standard of revolt against 
the Brahmins influence. He completely dispensed with the services 
of Brahmnical from all ceremonies connected with birth and death. 
Thus he struck an axe at the root of cast ridden society. In one of the 
early missionary reports i¢ is thus recorded, ‘They (Nirankaris) 
protessedly reject ail idolatory, and all reverence and respect for what- 
ever is hetd sacred by Sikhs aad Hindus, except Nanak and his Vani, 
The Ilindus cumplain that they even give abuse to cow. This climax 
of impiety could not be endured and it was followed by some street 
disturbances which brought the parties into the civil courts. They are 
called Nirankaris from their belief in God as a spirit without bodily 
form. They regard Nanak as their saviour, in as much as he taught 
them the way of salvation. Secandly they do not buro their dead, 
because that would assimilate them to Hindus, nor bury them, because 
that would make them too much like cristians and Musalms, but 
throw them into the river.” 

As it has been pointed out that the contribution made by a move 
ment towards social progress should be judged in the environmental 
context it operates and not by absolute standards. The hard core of 
the movement may be composed of 2 small number but its impact may 
be wide spread. Large population may adopt the reformed or alta- 
gether new ways of social conduct without participating formerly in 
the movement. There is a great difference between the feudal and the 
modern society. What may seem impossible in the feudal set up may 
be comparatively easy to achieve in modern system, For instance the 
breakdown of uatouchability and caste rigidity in the modern set up 
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can be quoted as an example. It is alleged that Giani Dit Singh a res- 
pected but Jow cast Jeader of the Singh Sabha movement of the late 
ninteenth century had to occupy a separate seat in congregation at 
the time of distribution of sacred food, the Karaft Parsad. Similarly 
the Rababis (Muslim Musicians in Sikh Temples) were nat permitted 
remain seated in the congregation at the time of distribution of Parsad. 

The thrust of Baba Dayal’s teaching was against idolatry :and 
ritualism. These principles are contained in a document called* ‘The 
Timeless One's Letter Command Addressed to all the Sikhs’. It 
begins with the description of the intense mystic experiences and inci- 
dences in Baba Dayal’s life. 

In this document which was issued in 1856 details of ceremonies 
from birth to death are listed. This is one of the earliest recorded 
documents which observed the ceremonies in accordance with the 
teachings of the Adkf Granth Some of the injunctions are given below: 
(a) “If a child is born, whether a son ora daughter, we sing the 
Guru’s hymns and offer the Guru’s Karahparshad. Brother, there is no 
impurity (in child birth)". 

(b) Io the Guru Graurh Sahib, Guru Nanak says :— 

“ All impurity consists in doubt and attachment to duality. Birth 
and death are by the Lord’s command ; 

Through His will Mortals come and go, 

Eating and drinking are pure, 

for He gives sustainance to all, 

Nanak, no impurity attaches to the eolightened follower of the 
Guru”. 

Then after forty day, the mother comes to the Darbar Sahib along- 
with the child. We thea offer Xarahparshad in the name of the Guru. 
The child is given a name from the Guru Granth Sahib. This is rite to 
follow at the time of child’s birth. 

(c) The beneficient all powerful Guru is Guru Darbar (Granth) Sahib 
We should not seek advice from the Brahmans who io their pride 
spread superstitions. The Guru says in a sfeka in Assa Di Var ; 

He takes wages for performing marriages ; 

{OL me Nak) 

Aod pulling out an almance gives directions 

Listen, people, and behold this wonder : 

Without undestanding, he is considered wise. 

The Brahmin claims that it is disgraceful to cat at one’s daughter's 
house, But he himself performs marriages fora fee, It is also 
written in the Patti. 

Your rule is broken, Oh, fool, you have taken an improper gift, 
your patron's daughter is like your own; by taking this fee your life 
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is tainted (Assa MahaHa 3 patti), 
(d) Auspicious Day : The Pandits have found the (Auspicions) time 
though it may be mentioned in Puranasa; 

Nor do the Quazis, who copy the Quran, know the (auspicious) 
time. 

Brother, why ask those who themselves do not know the 
(auspicious) time ? On the contrary the foster supersition. Therefore, 
it is our duty to spurn that which is false. And Guru has said (ina 
Stanza of the first Master in Ramkali measure); 

You calculate the auspicioes day, but do not know 

That the one Supreme Being is above and beyond such omens. 

For this reason, Sei Dayalji, the truc Guru, has prescribed the pursuit 
of the Name. Why? So that the whole creation may be liberated. 
Farid Sahib has said ; 

The day the bride is to be wedded is predetermined. 

The time appoiated cannot be altered, 

Explain this to your soul. 

(¢) Marriage procession: As the marriage procession sets off, The 
Guru Granth Sahib, the Satgucu is carried in a planquin with a canopy 
above it and a fly whisk aver it. The processi n of Sikhs accompany- 
ing il sing in unison this hymn from the Guru Granth Sahib (Staaza 
by the fifty Guru in measure Bilawat), 

The occasion for rejoicing has come, I sing the praise of my 
Lord. [ hear of the Everlasting Bridegroom; joy has welled up withio 
me. Love has bestawed upon me through tiny good foriune. 

When I shall meet the Divine Spouse ? 

Counse) me, my Friend, that I may find perfect tranquility in 
the Lord. 

Day and night I stand and wait upon Him 

which way can [ find my Master ? 

Pray Nanak: Have mercy, my Lord, and attach me to your 

mantle. 

The brother, as the marriage processsion along withthe Gur 
Granth Sahib reaches the bride’s house, a carpet is spread below it, 
a canopy hung above it, and place is enclosed with the tent walJl}. 
After forma! supplication, the bridgegroom and bride with the end 
of their sashes tied together, walk round the Guru Granth Sahib four 
times while we recite the following hymo, by the fifth Guru measure 
Suhi : 

God has Himself come to succour the saiats, 


He has come Himself to perfom the task. 
Beautiful the earth aud beautiful the pool that is filled with life 


giving water. 
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Life giving water poursin; the task is accomplished; al] desires 

are fuifilled, 

The ovation of victory resound through the world; all woes 

have vanished. 

He is Supreme, Unchanging Eternal; the Vedas and the Purans 

sing His praise, 

The Supreme Lord has established His glory and Nanak con- 

templates. 

His came (There are four stanzas of this hymna which will be found 

in the Guru Granth Sahib). 

Then having seated the bride and Bridegroom, read the favan 

(Stanza of wedding bymn} composed by the everlasting omnipo- 

tent, Sodhi king Satguru Ram Dasji in measure Sufi) : 

By the first round, the poweful Lord has instructed youtn the 
duties of secular Jife. 


Vedas hymns composed by Brabman’s also instruct, 

Hold fast to the faith; the Lord has eradicated your sios. 

Hold fast to dharma and contemplate the Name; the Simrtis tao 

inculcate the Name. 

Dwell upon the Tiue Guru, Perfect Guru; all yoursins shall 

depart. ; 

Through good fortune, tranquility and bliss are attained and you 

find the Lord sweet to yovr mind. 

Nanak, His slave, proclaims that by the first round the marriage 

rite has begun. 

(There ace four stanzas in this hymn which may be seen in the Guru 
Granth Sahib). 

Afte: this we sing hymns and then after reciting Anand Suihib, we 
distribute karahprasad in the presence of the Granth Sahib. The 
bride and bridgroom go home amidst the singing of hymns. 

(f) Display of Dowry prohibited : Brother, we do not display the 
dowry as this is prohibited by the Guru in Siri Rag Mahala 4 : 

O my Father, give me (the name of) God as a gift and as a 

dowry. 

Grant me the Lord aa my raiment and God asmy glory that my 

task may be accomplished. 

Through devotion to God the wedding is made joyful; to the True 

Guru I owe this gift. 

The glory of God has spread in all lands, in the entire universe; 

this gift is matchless. 

Any other dowry exhibited by self-willed is false pride and worth- 
less display. 
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Oh my Father, give me the Lord’s Name as a gift and as a 

dowry. - 

brother, what business is it of others to see the garments givea to 
daughters ? This is the way a marriage between a boy and a girl is 
performed according to the Guru’s words and it is the duty of the 
Sikhs to follow this. 
(g) Departure from the world: And when by the grace of the 
Formless One, a Sikh has completed his Itfe, and the call comes and 
the Sikh departs, then we cover the body with a while shroud and 
singing hymns, cacry it for cremation or for releasing of into a flowing 
stream. Wedo not mourn. Whether child, youth or old man wo 
cover the person with a shroud. Because the Guru is the protector of 
the humble, humility shelters all; all vanity and hypocrisy vanish. 
When we cremate a Sikh, we recite Anand Sahib and Kirtan Sobila 
and then distribute Karahparshad or fried cakes, if can afford to do so. 
After thar we come before the Guru Granth Sahib, recitiag hymaos 
antiphonally and inaugurale (Although singing in) a reading of the 
Guru Granth Sahib. 

Do not mourn, as Guru Arjan Sahib has said in Sukhmanj Sahib, 

God the money-lender recovers what He has loaned, 

Only the ignorant are upset. 

Brother, when someone departs to the abode of the Formless One, 
then believing in the True Everlasting Guru, we put on milk-whito 
garments and go about our ordinary business. Wedo aot spread out 
(mourning) mats. Then after five days we go singing hymns and 
Immerse the ashes and bones in running water. Lessed be the Guru 
whe has demolished the citadel oferror. Itis the Formless One, who 
gives or takes away life. The Guru’s sikhs suffer no uncertainty. 
Again: 

The empty rites and rituals which we observe are ended by death, 
the ever-vigilant, Sing the praises of the Most High Creator, 
contemplating Whom, even for a moment, one finds salvation. 
(A) Observing Stars > Moreover, brother, you are not ta take notice 
of the stars. Repeating the Name, there shines the light of innumerable 
suns driving away the darkness of error. Brother, all the bypocirsy is 
due to the avarice of the Brahmans, Brother, what is it to us if 
certain slar ascends or declines ? 

Brother, all other lamps, rice-balls, leaf-plates and honours are 
If an offering of lamp is not made, the Brahmans say that the 
mancipated, even though he has visited all the holy 

If the offer of the lamp is made, even then they 
son has become a ghost. And, if after this rite, 
they declare him ostracized, 


false. 
dead person is une 
pilgrimage places. 

say that the dead per 
the person stil] survives and recovers, 
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They do not bring the malter toa conclusion, It is the Gurus word 
which speaks with finality. 
{i) Pilgrimage : Moreover, brother, this is what Kabir Sahib ji has 
to say about holy places ; 

Kabir, if you make your abode on the banks of the Ganges; you- 
may drink pure water. 

But you will not obtain liberation without devotion to God. Sri 
Guru Nanak has said : 

Go bathe at the place of pilgrimage, 

The place of pilgrimage is name. 

The place of pilgrimate Is where one meditates on the word and 
obtain enlightenment. 

(i) Widow marriage ; 

Widow marciage is allowed and some fifty such marriages took 
place during the years (L830—1891) 

Baba Dayal's ideology is based on the teachings of the ten {ih 
Gurus. Their salient features are mentioned in the Auk mania, 
Babaji raised his congregational slogan ‘Japo Piareo Dhan Nirankar 
Jo Dehdhart Sabh Khwar’ (All praise to the Formless One, all forms 
are perishable), Inthe second part of this slogan, the student of 
comparative religion will detect the echo of basic Buddhist noble 
truth. (6) Sab Annfta or an affirmation of last words of Gautam the 
Budha Vadhomma Sankhara. All aggregates must disintegrate, which 
is also true Sskh doctrine. 


The moulding of one’s life strictly according to the teachings of 
the Guru is emphasized in the Hukamnama. From time to time strict 
observance of the same was ordained. A letler (Parwano) was issued 
by Sahib Rattaji in 1873 to imaress upon the Biredars (the heads of 
sub-centres) the need for implementation of the tencts of Hukamngma. 

Baba Dayal introduced reforms of basic nature. It was his deep 
study of the Adi Granth and mystic experiences which made him arrive 
at right conclusions. For example Baba Ji took the bold decision to 
replace word ‘Shagauti’ to Nirankar’ in the ‘Ardas'. 

Ducting his time the word ‘Baganti’ was interpreted to mean 
(a) Durga Devi (b) Sword. Both these meanings were not accep- 
table to Baba Dayal as it went against the teachings of the Gurus. 
Baba Dayal in his mystic experiences (ay recorded in the Nirankari 
traditions) got direct commands from the Tenth Guru, and he could 
not reconcile that word ‘Sagauri’is from Guru, Gobind Singh. Ina the 
Jate 19th century the Sikh scholars were questioned about the 
validity of the use of the ward Bhagautiin the 4rdas. To avoid 
embarassment they added a third meaning ta the world Shagauti 
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which is Adi Shakti (the eternal power) this could hardly make a 
convincing case for the use of the word Bhagauti. Nirankari Sikhs 
pray to the Formless One, Nirankar, this word has no mulltiple 
mvavnings. 

The Devi Durga cult was so ingrained that eminent Sikh scholars 
like Bhai Santokh Singh in Gurpratap Suraj Granth, Rattan Singh 
Bhangu in ‘Prachin Penth Parkash’ and Kesar Singh Chibber in 
Banswalinama describe Guru Gobind Singh worshiping the Devi at 
Naina Devitemple. Such effective was Devi worshippers lobby, that 
Sikh historians were convinced about its beiog true. 

Thus the Nirankari Movement served as an effective barrier to 
prevent the Brahmaai onrush. Singh Sabha Movement is a direct 
Outcome of the the Nirankari Movement, their active association 
greatly helped in highlighting the sikh (tenets). The social progress 
made by the Sikhs in modern times is the result of selfless efforts 
initiated by the Nirankari leaders followed by the Namdbari and 
Singh Sabha Movements. 
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Social Milieu in Punjab and the Kuka Movement 


SWARAN SINGH SANEHI* 


As isin case of many other movements that attracted Indian 
masses’ support, the appalling social conditions in the contemporary 
Punjab had contributed much towards the inception of the Kuka 
movement in the later half of the past century. Not denying the fact, 
many things jn Indian social and religious life arc common. Though 
the drinking, adultery, debauchery, smoking and taking narcotic drugs, 
for instance, had been declared taboos fora religious person; these 
things and habits did never find favours within the social circles also. 
The Sikhs were born in Punjab where the agriculturists and the village- 
folks had predominated faith. Such people were more or less prone 
towards the social evils by discarding away the umbiguous lenets laid 
down for them by their Gurus.+ 

Various methods were employed to kill the girls. Some were 
strangulated right at the time of their birth. Others were burried wiih 
some little gur and cotton by their sides.? Opium or the preparation 
of the Dhatoora plant was adminstered {o some others. In the villages, 
an old woman, commonly known as aunt, did perform this duty. 

Everything has some reason at its root and the female infanticide 
Was no exception to it. The rich and well-to-do families used to kill 
the girls because they realized it as humiliating on their part to give 
the daughter to someone cise in marriage. Sandhu, Grewal and Bedi 
clans of Punjab did indulge in this crime for the same very reason. 
The poor indulged in it because the marriage ceremony had become 
very expensive. They were crushed under the burden of the dowry 
for which they had very often to borrow the large sums. Melvil had 
reported in 1853 that ‘‘it is astonishing what large sums are spent on 
such occasions. People live to save moncy to marry their daughters : 
others impoverish themselves for life to outvie their neighbours. Such 
is the custom all over India; but it is carried to a greater extent in the 
Punjab than elsewhere,’** 


.* V. & P.O, Shahpur, Via Phillaur, Distt., Jallandhar, 
1. Giani Gian Singh, Gur Panth Prakash, Yol. ¥, Manmohan Singh Brar, Amritsar, 
1974. pp. 2880, 2898. ; 
» Punjabi adage: as wel gan aa i situs me) Stat S ust | 
. Melvil to Government, 8ih July 1853, Foreign Deptt. No- 458, 
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The majority of the Sikhs had taken to drinking, which had 
resulled in the degencration and decay of the Sikhs. In this habit, 
they had left even the English far behind. ‘‘They are much. given, 
however, to the use of intoxicating liquors, and can resist ‘potations. 
pottle deep’, of a fiery spirit, a very small dose of which would 
overthrow an Englishman ... This habit, added to others of a revolt- 
ing character, places the Sikh very low in the scale of humanity .. .’* 
Bie Sardars had their own private dislillerics. H. James makes a fun 
of them adding, ‘‘The Sikhs abominate tobacco Icaf, which they say 
would defile them were they to smoke it but though debarred this 
Juxury they make up for it in the drinking line.”® Surveying the 
regions of the province in this regard, Bingley adds that, ‘‘Malwa 
Sikhs are large consumers of opium and post (poppy) while those of 
the Manjha have a great partiality for Bhang.. .°°* Mufti Ali Ud Din 
praises the Sikhs very much for other qualities but finds only fault of 
drinking and sex,? 

Illiteracy had been the other form of curse in the then society. The 
women, particularly, were barred from gaining knowledge in three Rs. 
It said that before the British conquest of India and particularly of 
Punjab, the province had good number of educational institutions and 
the Jearners as well; but after the establishment of the new rule, the 
new masters had adopteda policy to keep the Punjabis ignorant, 
J.C. Marshman, in his deposition before a sclect committee of the 
British Parliament, had revealed on 15th June 1853 that, “For a 
considerable time after the British Government had been established 
in India, there was great opposition to any system of instruction for 
the natives." In 1792, there had been a proposal for few privileged 
Indians’ education in the new Charter Act forthe East India Compauy. 
“On that occasion’, added Marshman, ‘one of the Directors stated 
that we had just lost Amcrica from our folly, in having allowed the 
establishment of schools and colleges, and that it would not do for us 
to repeat the same act of folly in regard to India...” 

The social compulsion of performing some obsolete and super- 
fluous rites was also bound to render the weak section of the society 
weaker. The poor man was not able to extricate himself from the 


4. Col. Steinbach and the Sikhs, Punjab Past and Present, Yol. 2X, Part-II, Oct, 
1975, p. 297. 

5. H. James, Scrambles through Sindh and the Punjab, p 192. 

6. Bingley A.H., Sikhs, Deptt. of Languages, Punjad, p. 133. 

7. Mufti Ali Ud Din, lbrainama, Pb. History Conference Proceedings, X Session, 





p. 138. eS oe 
8. J.C. Marshman, Quoted in Bharat Meo Angrezi Raj. 
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cluthes of th: callous money-lender who was used to charging very 
exorbitant rates of interest. A Punjabi adage reveals that one anda 
half seer of grains was taken in the harvesting season for every scer 
loaned to the poor in the period of scarcily or prior to the harvest.? 
Besides, the common belief in superstitions, leading to the worshipping 
of the graves and tombs etc. was also one reason contributed to the 
backwardness of the people. 

The establishment of the British law courts, after the annexation 
of the Punjab, had made the situation from bad to worse. The justice 
had become too expensive for the weaker sections who were always al 
the mercy of the aflluent counterparts. 

The social ethics which had dominated the Indian social hfe, had 
also been discarded. None knew the reverence for life. ltonour of 
the women was at stake since the majority of men did not consider 
them mothers, sisters and daughters as they were cnjoined to. 
Lewdness ruled the socicty, particularly the big and affluent families.’° 
That accounted for th: inhabitence of th: dancing girly or the 
prostitutes in the big localities or in the sicanity of the places of 
military dwelling : because such people patronised that kind of 
women chiefly. Among 400 houses in the small fort of Rohtas, for 
instance, 50 were occupjed by the dancing virls.1* 

Many people indulged in sodomy. Giant Gian Singh has 
alluded to this immoral act which had become a synonym Sor 
the Sikh Sardars.4? Some historians have second thoughts about 
the authenticity of his works but he had been an eyewilness to 
many events and incidents relating to the Sikh history. 
“One knows that Orientals are debauched;...Ranjit’s excesses are 
shameless. The fact that this greybeard has had and has a number 
of catamites is nothing shocking in this country; but apart from this. 
he always consorted publicly with the women of the bazar whose 


patron and protector he is,’ corroborates a French Dr. Jacquemont 
who has visited the Sikh ruler just eight years before the Jatter 


breathed his last.) Smythe and Malcolm had also alluded to the 





9. Punjabi adage : zfoq' cal a ad faGei fazn fens 
afson ot in! BS Aut BE OIH OF | 

10, Giani Gian Singh, Gur Panth Prakash, M.S. Brar Anirtitsar, p. 2902. 

WI. P.N. Khera, Social Life in Sikh Kingdom, Punjab Past and Present, Vol. XIII. J, 
Apr. 1979, p, 48. : 

12. Giani Gian Singh, Gur Panth Prakash, M.S. Brat Amritsar, p. 2877, 

13. Major Smyth, Reigning Family of Lahore, Languages Deptt. Ph., p. 99. 

14. ¥. Jacquement, The Punjab Hundred Years Ago, Languages Depu. Pb., p. 54. 
IL ©. Grey, European Adventures of Norihern India, Languages Deptt. Pb., 
Appendix J, p. ¥. 
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laxity among the Sikhs, “But if we accept contemporary literature 
as sufficient evidence, the society of Paris today is fully as corrupt as 
that of the Punjab in 1830; and the bazdrs of Lahore, while Ranjit 
Singh was celebrating the festival of the Holi, were not so shameless as 
Piccadilly at night in 1892,"" concludes Sir Lepel Griffin.* 

The licentiousness of the Punjabis did not account only for the 
moral decay inthe contemporary society or for casting a slur upon 
the Sikh religion, but was; to a considerable extent, responsible for 
incurable venereal diseases which resultcd in the extinction of such 
fimtlies!? which generally had no male issue to be heir to the 
properly..8 ‘There probably is not a more dissolute race on the face 
of the earth: and though by their active hubits, some do live to good 
old age. yet most are childless, and a Jarge family is never found...” 
laments John Lawrence. 

Such was ihe gloomy picture of the Punjabi social life when the 
Kuka leader, feeling for the afflicted masses, took active and keen 
interest in’ changing the situation. Guru) Ram Singh, having 
witnessed the downfall of the glorious Sikh rule, had aimed at reinte- 
erating the society by reimbibing the masses into the faith of their 
uacestors *° High morality, according to him, was essential to the true 
religionist. A contemporary Mohammedan writer Ghulam Bheekh is 
al praise for the morality of the Kukas.*? 

Guru Ram Singh started convening the congrepations and 
undertaking preaching tour where it had become a custom to attract 
the attention of the aticndants towards the said social evils and to 
convince them to cast off the same. He strenuously preached against 
the use of intoxicants including the alcohol, opium, tobacco, poppy 
etc which lead a man to licentiousness,?? 


15. Major G.C. Smythe, Reigning Family of Lahore, Appendix IV. 

16, Lepel Griffin, Ranjit Singh, S. Chand & Co. Dethi, p. 94. 

17. Giani Gian Singh, Gur Panth Prakash, Amritsar, pp. 2905, 2897. 

18. Major H.M.L Lawrence, Adventures of An Officcr in the Punjab, Languages 
Depit. Punjab, p. $5. 

19. Nahar Singh, Letter from Charles Elliot, Gooroo Ram Singh & the Kuka 
Sikhs, ed. Amrit Book Co., Yol. I, pp. 13, 66. 

20. Ghulam Bheckh, Twarik-e-Wakri, Manuscript, P.S. Archives, Patiala, p- 146. 

21. Giani Gian Singh, Gur Panth Prakash, Amritsar, p. 2817. 
Uf. Alam Nidhan Singh, Jug Paltagoo Satguru. Namdhari Sabha, p. 36, Sikh 
Itihas te Kuke, Amar Bharti, p. 52, Malvendra, Chakarvacti Inder Singh 
Namdhari Sangat Delhi, p- 120. Kukas, Ahluwalia M.M, Altied Pubjishers, 
Delhi, p. 51. 

22. Nahar Singh. From T. H. Thornton to J.W.S. Wyllie, Goorco Ram Singh and 


the Kuka Sikhs, ed. Vol. J, p- 2536. 
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He also educated the people aboul the foolishness in worshipping 
the tombs and graves as well as their belief in the superstitions. The 
people followed him. Many graves were consequently domolished. 
His followers too took active part jn that campaign and the cases were 
registered againt some of them for the same.74 


“They inculcate a very strict morahty, condemning most strongly 
lying, theft, and adultery .."" reported the Inspector Gencral of Police, 
Punjab * Inspector Faz! Hogsain opined that * He abhores everything 
wicked.2> The Kukas had brought such a major change in the moral 
life that Ghulam Bheekh writes, ‘One would have found any wicked 
person among the Kukas very rarely.°° 


We must have an inquisitive look into the actions taken by the 
Kukas to know what they had done to bring the desired effects in the 
society and to what extent they had succeeded. 


Soon after the inception of the movement, the Guru stressed the 
social development of the womenfolk. He preached against the female 
infanticide and the barter of the girls. ‘‘Whoso:ver makes moncy by 
the marriage of his daughter is a rascal. Whoever commits infiniti 
cide or exchanges his daughter is cqually so.""*?) The defaullers were 
punished, the highest punishment being the excommunication with the 
person concerned. ‘‘Ifanyone is found guilty of stealing, adultery 
and other evils like them, do not let him sit in your meetings. If he 
does so forcibly, then pray ta God to disable him to do so.""29 

The real panacea for the social evils was the introduction of a 
new, simplest and the cheapest marriage ceremony which was staricd 
on 2nd June 1863. It was a major break-through in the Punjabi social 
life. No dowry was allowed. All kinds of marriage feasts and parties 


23. Nahar Singh, From I, G. Police Pb. to Secy. to Govt. Pb. dated 20.1. 1848 
Gooroo Ram Singh and the Kuka Sikhs, Val. [, p. 66; Malvendra-Chakarvarti 
Inder Singh, Namdhari Sangal, Delhi, p. 155. 

24, Ibid., Vo). lL. pp. 57, 60. 

25. Ghulam Bheek, Twarikh-e-Wakri, Mrs. P.S. Archives, p. 143. 

26. Nahar Singh, ed. Gooroo Ram Singh and the Kuka Sikhs, Vol- I, pp. 25, 26. 
Sikh Wihas te Kuke-Amar Bharti, p. 52; Alam Nidhan Singh, Jug Paltavo 
Sateuru, Delhi, p. 33; Karam Singh, Historian Bohmulle ltihasuk Lekh. ed. 
Singh Bros. Amritsar, p. 344. 

27. Nahar Singb,ed. Goorco Ram Singhand the Kuka Sikhs, Vol. Ll. p. 26; 
Twarikh-e-Wakri, Ghulim Bheekh, Mss, p. (44. 
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Fauja Singh, Kuka Movement, Moti Lal Banarsi Dass, p. 29. 
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were abolished. This type of marriage being solmnised in the presence 
of the head and at gargantuan gatherings, any violation was out of 
question. [n addition, widaw-marriage was permitted to ameliorate the 
situation.*® The people got rid of the burdensome rite which not only 
paved the way for the survival of the girls but also resulted in 
restraining their sale and exchange.” It undoubedly contributed to 
the prosperity of people. 

Kukas played a significant role in latently abolishing the 
child marriage too. The marriageable ages of the bride and the groom 
were fixed at 16 and 18 years respectively and this rule was observed 
strictly among the followers of Guru Ram Singh. 

It was under that campaign of social reforms that the women were 
accorded the equality to the men in social, religious and political 
fields for the first time." They were given the Amrita and permitted 
lo have the underwear like their male counterparts which had hitherto 
been denied. The anniversary of this ceremony, which took place in 
1863. 13 observed by the people of Siarh in Ludhiana district regularly 
and annually. Though some other Kuka women too are shown in 
the record as the political activists, yet the name of Hukami, who had 
been elevated to the Subaship outshone all those.?* 

The opposition on the part of the vested interests noiwithstanding; 
the social changes brought by the Kukas were no less remarkable and 
therefore won over the Punjabis. ‘tAs a matter of fact, barring Guru 
Gobind Singh, no such historic personality had appeared in thousand 
years of Indian history who had such a lofty aim; whose objective was 
to break spiritually, socially and politically all the bonds of caste 
un to take the society at the zenith of progress’, observes Kapur 
Singh, “{f all the other praiseworthy deeds which he (Guru Ram Singh) 
had accomplished for sake of the motherland and the nation be set aside; 
his only one preception that the rights of the men and women are 
equal in the society, stands him inthe line of the top performers of 
the world."* Usefulness of his precepts may be judged from the fact 
that thousands of women and the young girls had joined the sect 
according to an official account published as carly as in 1863.75 


29. Alam Nidhan Singh, Jug Paltaoo Satguru, Namdhari Sabha, Delhi, p, 44. 
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The question of illiteracy was also considered with deep concern. 
Under his non-co-operation movement, all of his followers were 
prohibited from sending their children to the British schools which 
by then had been established to some extent.4* He had established 
some Ashramas with the same motive in viciw.?> Everybody irrespective 
of age and sex was ordered lo learn how to read Gurmukhi or 
Punjabi.3* 

Free, full and impartial justice was provided to the Punjabis 
through the social Panchayats. The Guru favoured the amicable 
seltlement of the disputes in such Panchayats instead of wasting ime 
and money in the British courts for the partial justice.97 Gis Subas 
were entrusted with the powerto settle such cases. Mr. Macnubb, 
for instance, mentions the name of Suba Gyani Singh for having 
performed similar dutices,® within the fraternity, Ifthe seriousness of 
the malter necessitated, Guru Ram Singh himself used to hear the 
eases. ‘‘In the afternoon, he comes jnto his Dewankfhoana and holds 
Tjlas (sessions) and cases of Kukas are brought.'**? 

Having-observed the social changes brought by the Kukas in the 
contemporary society, we now have to cxamine asto what extent 
they had succeeded. 


Almost all the available records in regard to the Kuka movement 
agree on one paint that people, not of Punjab only but also outside 
its borders, had considered it to be an honour (o cast their lots with 
Gum: Ram Singh. After such an autumnal declension in Sikhisin, the 
Kukas brought the gaity of the spring season to the society.1? When 
Bingley says that the ‘‘outbreak of the Mutiny however caused an 
immediate revival of the faith, hundreds of young jats became 
Sikbs“"’ he must have implicitly alluded tothe gains of the Kukas 
who had started their ambiguous activities just before that great event. 
We, however, can have some idea of the numbers of the initiates 
from the various reports os records. Giani Gian Singh mentions the 
Malwa, Doaba, Manjha and Pothohar etc. as very much influenced 
regions by the Kuka preachings and whose number he puts at 
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300,000#. Major McAndrew believed that ‘if they were now (1871) 
registered the number would fall! much under 50.C00.% Col. Bailic 
gave greater importance to the Kukas estimating their strenth at 
150,000.44 According to the Nijum-ool-Akhbar of Meerut their number 
had risen to 30.000 while The Ushruf-ul-Akhbar had estimated the 
same at 600,000.48 The Foreign Missionary thought Guro Ram Singh 
to be such an ‘individual who has got already together a sect of over 
100,000 men’4®, 

The contemporary Mohammedan writer, Ghulum Bheekh 
showered much praise on the Kuka leader by comparing him with 
Guru Nanak with regard to the rapidity in increscence of the following. 
During the lifetime of the Kuka Guru, he says, several lakhs of 
people joined his creed.*? He also discloses that the entire pupulation 
of many village was converted to the new faith. According to another 
historian, the Chief of the Nabha State was warned that unless timely 
action was taken, the whole state would embrace the new faith.*% 
He, supporting the statement made by the Mohammedan writer, goes 
further to add that many wards of big villages had turned to Kukaism.*? 
This fact had been described cven by the officials. Captain Harris, 
Deputy Superintendent of Police of Ambala, for instance, had 
reported that ‘‘There were few Kukas in the district, but.the tenets 
of the new faith had largely gained credence of late in the pergunnahs 
of Umbala and Ladhowa, where now might be found some [5 villages 
composed almost of believers in Ram Singh’s creed, The population 
of these villages, be estimated at 4,000...'"5° 

Rana Jung Bahadur of Nepal appeared to the British Resident 
Col, R.C. Lawrence ‘to have been impressed with a sense ofthe 
strength and standing they (the Kukas) had already obtained in the 
country.“ The Rana had estimated their number at 300,CC0 in 1871 
which Nahar Singh also has subseribed to.§! Bhanu Dutt, another 
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contemporary says with some confidence that they numbered not Icss 
than 5,000.8 while Giani Rattan Singh Suba had declared before his 
execution at Ludhiana in 1871 that their total strength was 1,000,C00. 

The figures collected in 1868 in regard to the increase in number 
of the Sikhs would also reveal the degree of success of the Kuka 
precepts. ‘In the former census the Mohamedans were tothe Hindus 
as 100 ta 73. They are now as 60 10 40 oras 10010 66. This would 
appear toshowa decrease among the Hindus. but in the former 
census Sikhs were not shown separately. The Sikhs are now found to 
64% of the total population... This would stijl show a slight 
decrease of Hindus and a corresponding increase of Sikhs.* 

During the earlier period of the establishment of the British 
rule, Henry Lawrence had loosely estimated the population of the 
Punjab at about a quarter of a million of the Sikh ® In the year 
1868 this number rose to 1,144,090 and in the year 1$81, when the 
official machinery wielded every weapon to caluminate and suppress 
the Kukas for political reasons, the number of the Sikhs was 
1,716,114. The said decrease in the Hindu pepulation during this 
period may also be counted as a gain to the Kukas because then 
the Hindus were not oppressed to conversion to Mohamedanism but 
they had chosen to become Kukas or Sahijdhari Stkhs whose number 
was surmised to be three times as much as of the baptised Sikhs,57 

The district-wise numbers of the Kukas helps us to know as lo 
what region was most or least represented in this movement. A few 
Kukas were reported by Col. Thompson in Mooltan, Muzufarnagur, 
Montgomery and Jhung in 1866. Mr Kinchant put their number at 
only 100 in Gurdaspur district while Lt. Wimbley said they numbered 


about 1,000 in Ferozepur. Gujranwala had about 2,000 and the same 
number was reported from Ludhiana by Major Perkins.%? 


Captain Thullock, though estimated only 200 Kukas in Sialkot 
but he added an interesting thing that the Guru had distributed 
$0,000 necklaces ‘to alike numbers of admitted disciples’.6® He also 
states that ‘cach newly cnrolled disciple must proceed to Bhaince 
where he receives the necklace of knotted wool which marks his 
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creed.“ The Kuka tradition corroborates this statement. Thus che 
number of the Kukas in Sialkot was not less than that of the rosaries 
distributed there. 

The objective of the Kuka movement was to bring a social change. 
Their precepts therefore were of the nature which .would have 
appealed much to the weaker and downtrodden section mainly for two 
reasons. Onec-that this section of the society had already been crushed 
and affected by the social evils which the Kukas had extirpated to a 
great extent. Two-because a great majority of the well-to-do families, 
at least in Sikhs, had either shifted their loyality to the new masters 
or did care very little to (he social changes and reforms since they had 
much money to inebriate them which turned them into evil-producing 
agencics. How those who were destitute of all sense of their own 
future, could be expected to pay a little head towards the welfare of 
the society ? All the same, a long list of the names hailing from the 
affuent familes could be found among the Kukas who had embraced 
the sect carlier or later. Pujaries or the priests did also enjoy the 
luxuries which had defiled the Sikh socicty. They opposed these 
changes merely for personal reasons because their own earnings had 
been affected. 


These were the lower and lower-middle classes of the Punjabis 
that needed such an adventurist soul to lead them as Guru Ram Singh 
had been ; they were the first to be induced to his following. “The 
bulk of Ram Singh’s proselytes have been obtained among the poor 
classes, buta few Sirdars and people of note have joined the sect” 
opincd Major Perkins.® Referring to the classes, he added, ‘‘Converts 
are chiefly made from juts, Tirkhans, Chumars and Mauzbees.’’* 
According to Nahar Singh, with cxception of Mohamedans, these 
classes constituted 98°%of the rural population.2 Mr. Kinchant added 
some other classes namely Lohars, Libanee, Saynee, Bhattee, Khulal, 
Jhewers and the lower orders of jats in Gurdaspur district while 
Arora was an addition in that of Amritsar. ; 

All the contemporary records show that the lower strata of the 
Punjabi society constituted the Kuka movement. Not only Sikhs but 
Hindus and Mohamedans were also influenced, A Brahmin propagandist 
had also been mentioned." Again, it were the poor who were compelled 


60. Census of Punjab 1868; Punjab Past & Present, Vol. Vill Part-II, p. 347. 
61. Gooroo Ram Singh & the Kuka Sikhs, Vol. I. p. 105, Namdhari Itihas, p. 246. 
62. fbid., p. 37, 


63. Nahar Singh, Namdhari ltihas, p. 132. 
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to join the services to earn their living. Kukas had attracted many 
persons from these circles too. Thousands of people who reportedly 
participated the big gathering were not all from amongst the higher 
classes, Though cities were also represented in the movement, yet the 
overwhelming majority belonged to the rural-folks who did not belong 
to the rich. 

Another interesting feature is revealed by this study. Barring one 
or two examples, the bania and Arora, khatri and the goldsmith are 
conspicuous ommisstons in all kinds of reports, A conjectural reason 
of this may be their strong economic or financial positions which 
prevented them from being enticed by the social benefits, Kukas 
included the goldsmiths too among them but perhaps the police- 
informers forgot to mention this caste in their reports which provided 
some base to the officials. 

The other thing was the class or the caste of the Guru which 
effccted the following. Guru Balak Singh hailed from Arora family and 
Guru Ram Singh belonged tothe carpenter caste. The forme: had 
gathered mainly Aroras around him while in this part of the province 
the carpenters o7 blancksmiths dominated the others with exception 
of jats. Statistics show that in the Rawalpind: Division, Sikhs were 
only 1.7% of the total population and of these 68% were classificd 
as belonging to the mercantile castes-Khatris, Aroras and Banja 
etc.®§ and the followers of Guru Balak Singh were confined mainly to 
that division. 

The adherence of the affluent men of note and the princes or 
their relatives notwithstanding, it were the downtrodden classes who 
were influenced and who enjoyed the benefits. Other millenarian 
examples direct usto look elsewhere, not to the wealthier grain- 
producing landowners but rather to the humbler orders of Punjabi 
society. These are the people who characteristically provide a 
millenarian movement with its strength.** Only such people are apt 
10 rise in cataclysms as they eventually did. They had turned the 
Kuka movement into a movement of the masses. ‘Its membership 


was derived from the lower classes of the countryside .. .There were 
many fugitives from the ranks of the disbanded Khalsa Army and of 
the mutinous regiments of 1857 found on ils rolls... But they, too, 


generally come from the ordinary class of peaple,’*? concludes Dr. 
Fauja Singh. 


65. Punjab Past & Present, Vol. XIII, Apr. 1979, p. 186. 
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Working of British Paramountcy in Kalsia State: 
Fiscal and Economic Matters 


B. $8. Grewac* 


The British Government was confronted with serious financial 
crisis due to the revolt of 1857-58. In April 1857, the Company’s 
Government had a debt of £ 55,500,00 in [ndia und £3,800,0G0 in 
London, which. due to enormous military operations conducted for 
supressing the revolt, rose to the much vaster sum of £ 71,200,000 in 
India and £ 26,600,0C0 in London. Various steps were taken by 
th: Imperial Government for improving the financial conditions. 

The first half of the century of the Crown's rule thus came out to 
be a period of tremendous fiscal and economic activilies—an epoch 
making period which found the British statesmen grappling with the 
problems of currency and coinage, of salt aud opium, of custom and 
excis2, of incame tax and license tax, of railway and post-telegraph.* 

It was diMficult to introduce new fiscal measures without the active 
support of Fndian states. The economic interests of both British India 
aad Native India appeared to be identical and the two constituted not 
only a geographical unit but an ccanemic unit as well It was not 
possible to introduce a single economic policy for the whole of country 
because of varied economic condilions of dilferent states. Economic 
interests of states had to be sacrificed in order to promote the Imperial 
interests. After the Anglo-Sikh Wars, the British Government 
abolished the custom duties or transit ducs in the state of Kalsia.t 
In lieu of this, the state recsived an annual payment of rupees 285].5 

In 1864, a proposal by the Punjab Finance Department was sub- 
milted to the Imperial Government to undertake the management of 
the Abkari revenue from spirits in the Kalsia State, so faras it was 
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situated within the Ambala district: on payment of rupees 1314 per 
annum to th: Sirdar of Kulsia. This was sanctioned as an experiment. 
The Financial Commissioner was at the sams: time asked to submit a 
report after six months. The Finance Department replied that the 
arrangement appeared to be satisfactory. 

In 1890, a somewhat similar arrangement aheady in force for 
some years, for the lease of the excise administration of the Chirak 
ifaka of the Kalsia State, siluatcd in the Ferozepur district, on an 
annual payment of rupees 1,000 per annum, was sanctioned in Mr. 
Thomson’s letter No. 324, dated July $ of that year. 

In 1893, the British Government concluded an agreement with the 
Kalsia State, by which the control of excise arrangements together 
with the income derived from the sale of spirits, opiumand imto- 
xicating drugs was transferred to the British Government iu return for 
an annual payment of rupees 5,500 to the State.® 

This agreement between the British Government, hereinafter 
called the lessce on the one part. and th: Manager of the Kalsia 
State, on behalf of Ranjit Singh, Chicf of Kalsia, hereinafter called 
the lessor, on the other part, was executed to secure to the lessee, 
in conSideration of the ofthe payment, hereinafter stipulated, the 
sole right of controjling the cultivation of the poppy and the 
manufacture and sale of ferincnted liquor, spirits, tari, opium and 
intoxicating drugs and of enjoying the revenue derived from 
such cultivation, manufacture or sale during lhe period specified 
throughout the hereditory territories of the lesser; hereinafter called 
the Kalsia State,’ 

It was decided that this agreement would take effect from April 1, 

1892 and would continue in force for five years from that date 
While this agreement was in force, the laws and rules inforce in the 
Punjab with regard to above-mentioned intoxicant material, be 
enforced by the lessor in Kalsin State. The Financial Commissioner 
was declared to be compz2tent to exercise, during this period. all 
power conferred by the Chief Revenue authority, The Excise 
Officers authorised by the Depuly Commissioners of Ambala 
and Ferozepur, were made competent to exercise the powers conferred 
by Chapter VE of Act XXIL of 1881 and by the scetions 14 and 
15 of Act [of 1$78 in the Kalsia State. The Deputy Commissioners 
were to consider and give efleci ta the reasonable wishys of the lessor 
6. Foreign Department, Internal A, June 1394, No. 14. 


7. C.U. Aitchison, A Coffection of Treaties, Engagements and Sunads (Calcutta, 
1931), p. 64. 
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in regard to the number and position of shops for retail vend of 
fermented liquor, spirits, tari, opium and intoxicating drugs and the 
number of persons to receive retail licenses. Offences against the 
laws were to be tried by the court of the Swte? 


In 1897, this agreement was renewed for another five years. The 
anoual payment was raised to rupees six thousand.® In 1902 it was 
further renewed for another five years?” In 1912-13, the Kalsia State 
had country liquor shops at Chhachhrauli, Kot, Bassi, Ambala and 
Chirak; opium shops at Chhachhrauli, Kot Laharpur, Bassi, Ambala, 
Dappar and Chirak, and shops for other drugs at Chhachhrauli, Bassi, 
Dappar and Chirak2! The excise contract was leased to the British 
Government upte March 3!, 1917, for rupees 8,000 per annum.* 
Thereaf ev th: las: contract was extended upto the end of March 1922 
for rupzes 12,000 per annum.!® In 1923, the annual payment by the 
British Government was raised to rupees 14,500.44 The last renewal 
was for a period of two years, from April 1, 1927, the conditions 
remaining unchanged. There was no license for the sale of European 
liquor. Poppy was cultivated in the State and the same duty on 
callivation was levied as in British territory. Bhang was grown 
freely in Chhachhrauli tehsil, but charas was not made from it, The 
Mahajans of the state used lo import the salt themselves, after 
paving the duty.) The interests of the native states including Kualsia 
had necessarily to be sacrificed for the benefit of the British {ndian 
exchequer.?® 


Coinage has always becn a prerogative of sovercignty. Uprill the 
revolt of 1857, the British Government had authoritatively suppressed 
mints in many of the smaller native states”? The people in the state 
of Kalsia, like those of Jind, Nabha, Kapurthala,, Faridkot, Loharu, 
Pataudi and Dujana, used to pay the revenue in British rupees only.!® 
The State had no separate coinage or mint? The British rupce had 


8. fhid., p. 65. 

9, Foreign Department, Internal A, Jan, 1898, Nos, 203-23. 

10 Foreign Department, Internal B, April 1902, Nos. 252-52. 
i] Punjab State Gazetteers, Vol, XXXII, Part B, Kalsia State 1934, p. XCIV. 
12. Report on the Administration of Kalsia State lor the year 1916-17, p. 30. 
13. Annual Administration Report af Kalsia State for the year 198-19, p. 38. 
14. Aitchison, op. cit., p. 12. 

15. Punjab State Gazcitcers, Vol. VIJ A, Kalsia State 1904, Lahore 1903, p. 27. 
16. A.C. Arora, op. cit, p. 186. 
17. Ibid, p. 169. 
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penetrated the entire Length and breadth of India, displacing local 
coinage and, even where this existed, becoming the sole medium of 
external trade.*? 

Sn the second quarter of the ninetcenth century, the British Indian 
authorities realized the importance of railway communication in the 
country. With the rapid growth of industries in England, the 
necessily of obtaining more raw materials and larger outlets for 
manufactured goods began to be felt increasingly and the construction 
of railways in India, it was thought, could open up the vast and 
hitherto untapped markets in the interior of the country and facilitate 
the export of Indian raw materials in larger quantities to meet the 
requirements of the British manufacturers. Such earnest and 
extensive country-wide railway projects could not be successfully 
carried out without the subordinate co-operation of the native states.7* 
The British Government formulated certain principles for railway 
construction, The native states were required to provide the necessary 
land for the construction of railway and to compensate the owners 
of private lands whose properly was acquired for railway purpes:zs.73 
If any State Government did not care to provide the required land for 
the railway, the concerned local political officers were empowered to 
instruct the state 10 act up to their obligation. 

The work on the Ambala-Kalka railway was started in 1891.%4 In 

1899, the Punjab Government was asked to obtain cession of jurisdi- 
ction from the concerned states.25 The text of the agreement signed 


between the Kalsia State and the British Government in 1899 was as 
under : 


“We, the Council of Regency of the Kalsia State, hereby cede to 
the British Government full and exclusive power and jurisdiction 
ofevery kind overthe lands in the said state which are, or 
may hereafter be, occupied by the Delhi-Umballa-Kalka Railway 

* (including alJ lands occupied for stations, for out-buildings and 
for other raifway purposes), and over al! persons and things whiat- 
soever within the said lands.’"*¢ 


There was no railway station in the territory of the Kalsia State, 








20. K.M. Panikkar, fedian States and the Government af fadia (London 1932), p. 46. 
21. A.C. Arora, op. cit., p. 187. 

22. Ibid., p. 188. 

23, Foreign Depariment, Internal A, May 1891 No. 85- 

24, Punjab District Gazetteers, Vol. VII, Part A, Ambala District 1923-24, Preface. 
25. Foreign Department, Internal A, Oct L899, Nos. §6-9L. 

26, Aitchison, op. cit., p. G6. 
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the nearest station being Mubarikpur in the Ambala district.” The 
Kalsia State had only seven miles of Delhi-Umbaila-Kalka railway 
passing through its territory.% The essential purpose of the railways 
network was to assist British enterprise in the exploilation of the 
natural resources of {ndia;?® still Karl Marx believed that the railways 
in India revolutionised praduction and trade, enabled the establish- 
ment of modern industries, equalised prices and provided famine 
telicf and alternative occupations. 

Realising the political, cconomic, military and social advantages 
that would accrue from the introduction of post and telegraph system, 
the British Government under the Crown was anxious to extend the 
system through out the country. It was difficult to introduce this 
system throughout the country without the active co-operation of the 
native states, In the beginning the British Government hadto take 
Preventive measurcs for the safety of Imperial mails in the state 
territories, The British Government held the native states responsible 
for mal robberies committed in its territories, but the extent of this 

- responsibility was to be determined to the circumstances of each case.*? 
These arrangements continued from 1850 to 1866. 

In July 1866, the Government of India issued a Resolution,™ 
which asserted the absolute responsibility of native states, Tor mail 
robberies occurring within their territorics. The states in whose 
territorics government mails or parcel posts were plundered, were to 
be held hable to pay compensation not only to the Government for 
whatever was taken or destroyed but also to the carriers of mails or 
their fumilies, if they were disabled or killed in connection with 
robbery,%9 

In L881, the Government of India issued a circular™ to all the 
Local Government and Political Officers in which it was laid down 
that the Governor-General in Council thought i¢ important to main- 
tain the principle that the general system of telegraphic or telephonic 
communication throughout the country should be under Imperial 
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control. The local government were instructed to report for 
information and orders of the Supreme Government any project of 
establishing telegraphic or telephonic communication in native states 
under their respective charges.*® 

The British post offices were established at Chhachhrauli, Bassi 
and Chirak. The Kalsia State had never issued nor did it know to 
issue its own postage stamps. The postage stamps of the British 
Government were employed throughout the state.5® In 1893, a 
telegraph office was opened at Chhachhrauli.2” In 1938 an automatic 
telephone system was installed at Chhachhrauli.*® In the whole state, 
there were two tclegraph offices, one at Chhachhrauli and the other 
at Bassi.?* 

The sum and substance ofthe policy of British Government in 
matters of railway, post and telegraph in respect of Kalsia State was 
that the means of transport and communication throughout the state, 
should operate under its supervision. It proved deterimental to the 
fiscal interests of the state and also lowered the independent posilion 
of the Kalsia chicfs. 
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Lord Curzon and the Punjab States 


Dr. A. C. ARORA* 


After the revolt of 1857-58, the British authoritics under the 
Crown asserted, slowly but surely, new claims as a Paramount Power 
and exacted new obligations from the numerous Prinecly Chiefs in 
response to the growing Imperial requirements; these claims were 
asserted gencrally in spite of, and very often in clear violation of the 
existing treaties, engagements and sanads. The process reached us- 
culmination during the viccroyalty of Lord Curzon. The energetic 
Viceroy cvinced a deep interest inthe British relationship with the 
Nalive States and there was hardly any aspect of the relationship 
which he did not traverse and in which he did not leave prominently 
his personal impact. He stood for greater control over the affairs of 
the Native Chiefs who, to use his own words, were but ‘‘aset of 
unruly and ignorant and rather undisciplined school boys,’"! and 
deserved ‘1o be schooled by a firm, but not unkindly hand.’? He 
treated the Native Royalties as mere ‘administrative agents of the 
Government of India deriving their rights, powers and dignities from 
the Crown.""3 

He denied sovereign authority to the Princes : '‘No Native Chief 
in Our opinion is in possession of the sovereignty of Ris State."* On 
the other hand, he claimed unlimited and unchallengable sovereignty 
for the British Crown. He observed in the course of his speech 
delivered on the eve of the installation of Muhammad Bahawal Kban ¥ 
as the Nawab of Bahawalpur in 1903: “The sovereignty of the Crown 
is everywhere unchallenged. It has itself laid down the limitations 
of its own prerogatives." It was, ostensibly, a claim not to para- 
mountcy but to complete sovereignty—an assertion that the prerogative 
of the Crown reached out to any tength it chose, entitling tt as of 
right lo impose on every State what control it thought fit, although in 
its forbearance it had graciously chosen to submit to certain self- 
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imposed limitations." Thus unlimited sovereign authority was claimed 
for the Paramount Power by Lord Curzon and its extent was delibe- 
rately left undefined. 

in regard to the Punjab States, Curzon asserted authoritatively the 
claims of the Paramount Power. [t was due co his initiative and keen 
efforts that Political Agency was re-established for the three Phulkian 
States of Patiala, Jind and Nabha in 1900.7 Curzon considercd the 
previous arrangement as “utterly vicious and rotten’ .® and he attributed 
the degenertion in the characters of the Patiala, Bahawalpur and Jind 
Chiefs to the absence of proper control over these States, Efe felt 
the urgent need of exercising a greater degree of control and super- 
vision in the affairs of the three Sikh Chiefships and Bahawalpur. 

In 1902 it was decided that the headquarters of the Political 
Agent be located at Patiala in the cold weather and at Chail in the hot 
weather.? Curzon desired to go a step further. He wanted that the 
Political Agency should be placed under the direct control of the 
Government of India.!° But, then, in deference to the overwhetming 
wish of the Licutenant-Governor he allowed these States to remain 
‘for the time being’ under the control of the Punjab Government. 
Some contemporary vernacular newspapers were highly crivical of the 
establishment of Political Agency for the Phulkian States. The Khalsa 
condemned ‘the violent change’ and expressed the apprehension that 
the Political Agent would be the ruler de facto of the three States 
whose rulers would be rulers only in name’! The Khalsa Bahadur 
considered it ‘scarcely a fitting reward for the unflinching [oyalty’ 
which the three States had always shown for the British Crown and 
added that it had engendered a fecling of uneasiness in the minds of 
the Sikhs.22 

Curzon took full advantape of the minorities of Native Chiefs to 
improve upon the administration of the States and to promote 
Imperial interests in the Chiefships. In 1899, when on the death of 





6. The British Crown and the Indian States, pp. 66-7. 
7. For details see A.C. Arora, ‘Lord Curzon and Politica] Agency for the Phulkian 
States’ in Punjab History Conference Proceedings, April 1975, pp. 195-204. 

8. Curzon to Hamilton, 18 Nov, 1900, Curzon Papers, Reel 2, No. 72 

9. Foreign Dept., General B, Jan. 1903, Nos, 43-44. 
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Nawab Sadiq Muhammad Khan, his sixteen years old son succeeded 
to the Chiefship in the name of Bahawal Khan V, the administration 
of the State was entrusted to the charge of a’ British Superintendent, 
named Col. Grey. Suitable arrangements were made for the education 
and training of the young Chief. During the minority of the Nawab, 
Curzon's Government ruled that the Imperial Service Infantry and 
Cavalry hitherto maintained by the State should be replaced by a 
Camel Transport Corps to meet the requirement of the Imperial 
Government? The change involved an additional expenditure of 
Rs. 60,0C0 per year for the State. Curzon considered the change to 
be ‘most desirable’ from a military point of view. He remarked : ‘1 
should, however, have looked askance at it, had che reorganisation 
involsed & pecuniary saving to a well-to-do State ike Bahawalpur." 
The Seerctary of State for India, while giving his approval of the 
proceedings, observed significantly : 

[am inclined to repret that this considerable increase of the Siate’s 

expenditure could not have been deferred until the Bahawalpur 

Chief shall have attained his majority. 


Curzon belicved in the prolongation of the minority pericd as 
far ay possible. He emphatically remarked : : 


1 has been the il!-timed and unthinking adherence to the 
doctrine thal having spoon-fed a young native upto the age of 18, 
you can safely leave him to feed himself in the dangerous and 
unrestricted surroundings of a Native court, of which he is the 
sole pivot and apex.'* 


He was in favour of raising the majorily age of Native Chiefs 
from 18 to 21 years.?? But his proposal was not favourably considered 
by the Home Government. Nevertheless, it was because of Curzon’s 
insistence that the Nawab was not invested with ruling power before 
he attained the age of twenty years, and that too on these specific 
condilions : that no measures or acts taken or done during his 
minority would be altered or reversed without the approval of the 
Political Agent nor any important change made without his approval; 
that all the death sentences should be confirmed by the Political Agent 
before being carried into cffect; and thata budget estimate should be 
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submitted annually for the approval of the Local Government.’ 
Curzon personally visited Bahawalpur in 1903 and installed the young 
Nawab upon the susid., He advised him on the occasion to think 
constanUy for the welfare of his people, to be just and considerate lo 
the nobles of his State and to look upon the Political Officer as his 
councillor and friend 2% 

It was also during the viceroyalty of Curzon that on the death of 
Maharaja Rajinder Singh of Patiala im November 1900 his nine years 
old son, Bhupinder Singh succeeded to the Chiefship. In this case a 
British Superintendent could not be appointed to administer the alfairs 
of the State during the minority of the Chicf, for the British authorities 
were precluded [rom so doing by what they regarded as “the unfortunate 
irammels of the Paper of Requests’. Soa Native Council of Regency 
had to be appointed for carrying on the administration of the State. 
But the minority of the Chief provided the major factor which 
compelled the British authorities to appomt a Political Agent for the 
Phulkian States. The Supreme Government instructed that Peliteal 
Agent be especially entrusted with the duty of guiding and advising 
the Regency Council of Patiala and for that purpose even the head- 
quarters of the Agent was located at Patiala. At the same time il was 
ruled that the British Government, and not the Council of Reeency, 
was solely responsible for the education and training of the young 
Maharaja.2¢ As a result of this, a British Medical Officer and an 
English Tutor was appointed to look after the health and education 
of the young Chief. {t is also significant to observe (hat during 
1899-1901 J.B. Warburton, Popham Young and Biddulph were 
appointed as Inspector-Gencral of Police, Settlement Commissioner 
and Financial Adviser respectively in the State.*? 

Mn the matter of railways the general policy of the British 
Government was that ifa railway line passed through the territories 
of a Native State and Brilish India or through the territories of two 
or more Native States, the British authorities assumed full jurisdiction 
on such raihvay lines. But the Phulkian States of Patiala, Jind and 
Nabha had, however, been allowed 10 exercise jurisdication on some 
of the railway lines, To Curzon jt appeared to be an anachronism to 
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evils States’ Bengal Past and Present, Vol. XCU, Part-I, Jan.-June 1973, 
Pp 9 


21 See Report on Administration of Punjab and ils Dependencies for a +1900, 
p. 2; and for 1900-0), p. f. 
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allow the exercise of jurisdiction on certain railway lines to these 
three States contrary to the general policy laid down in the circular 
of June 1891.23 So he compelled the three States to cede ‘full and 
exclusive power and jurisdiction of every kind’ over the lands occupied 
by the Southern Punjab Railway, Rajpura-Bhatinda Railway, Ludhian- 
Dhuri-Jakhal Railway, Rewari-Ferozpur Railway, Bikaner-Bhatinda 
Railway, and Delhi-Ambala-Kalka Railway.*7 It is significant to note 
that the Phulkian Chiefs signed the agreements in the prescribed 
form ‘under protest’ and jt was ‘with the greatest difficulty’ that they 
were obliged to do sa.7# 

About a decade before the arrival of Curzon as Viceroy of India, 
the seheme of Imperial Service Troops had been introduced in which 
the Punjab States of Patiala, Bahawalpur, Jind, Nabha, Kapurthala, 
Moalerkoila und Faridkot had been associatcd. But it was during the 
viceroyalry of Curzon that it was decided for the first. time to employ 
these troops ont of India, The occasions for such an action arose in 
1899-1900 when the British were involved in wars in South Africa and 
China. For Service in the South African war (Bocr War) the British 
authorities decided 10 accept 100 horses cach from the Imperial 
Service Troops of Patiala, 50 horses cach from that of Nabha and 
Faridkyot and 20 Crom that of Bahawalpur and Kapurthala,** and for 
War against the rehels of China (Peoxcrs) they could enly employ 
Malerkotta Imperial Service Sappers along with troops from Bikaner. 
Alwar and Jodhpur.?" Curzon remarked that both in South Africa and 
China the Imperial Service Troops had ‘behaved splendidly’, and he 
claimed the credit for having employed them for the first time out 
of [ndis.?? 

{n 1904, Curzon planned to introduce drastic changes in the 
scheme and to extend it in one form or the other to all the Native 
Staies. He proposed that cach State should contribute ten per cent 
of its gross Tevenucs but while calculating the share its economic 
conditions and) manetary obligatians, if any, to the Paramount Power 


22. Circular No, 2665-1 of 27 June 1891, Forcign Dept, Internal A, August 1891, 
No. 43. 

23. Foreign Dept. Internal A, June 1903, Nos 138-142; aisu see C.U. Altehison. 
A Collection of Treaties, Engagements and Savads, Vol. 1, (Calcutta, 1932), 
Pp. 198-209, 282, 300-01. 

24, For details sce A-C. Arora, British Policy towards the Punjab States 1858-1905 
(Jalandhar, 1982}, pp. 194-99. 

25. Foreign Department, Internal A. Jan, 1900, No. 246. 

26. Foreign Dept., Internal B, Feb, 1902, No. 127, 

27 Curzon to Roberts, 19 June 1901, Curzon Papers, Reel 6, No, 239, 
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should be taken into consideration. He sought the frank opinion of 
the Princes and Chiefs on the matter, Bulthe Secretary of State for 
India prevented him from taking any further action in the matter 
without consulting him. After the resignation of Curzon, the Secretary 
of State ruled in December 1905 that each individual offer should be 
considered separately and on its merit.*# 
Prior lo the appointment of Curzon as Viceroy of India, the 
British Policy regarding Native Chiefs’ visits lo foreign countries had 
been neither clear nor consistent. [t came to his nolicc that many 
Chicfs, as for instance the Raju of Kapurthala and the Gackwar of 
Baroda, had developed the habit of visiting Europe very frequently to 
seek their personal pleasures by neglecting their duties as rulers. In 
July 19C0, therefore, his Government issued a circular?? to all the 
Local Governments and Administrations instructing them that the 
applications of the Native Chiefs for travel abroad should be sent ata 
redsonable distance of time in advance to th> Government of India. . 
that repeated absence of Native Chiefs from (ndia should be regarded 
‘as a dereliction and not as a discharge of public duty’ that a foicign 
trip should be encouraged only if it was thought that the same would 
be for the personal benefit of the Chief as well as for public advamage 
and that in cases where sanction was once grauled, a suitable interval 
of time should elapse between the return from travel and the 
submission of a fresh application for leave. 
A few months before the aforesaid circular was issued, Raja 
Jagatjit Singh of Kapurthala had been permitted by the Supreme 
Government to visit Europe on the understanding that he weuld 
refrain from again asking leave for a forcign visit until five years had 
elapsed." Early in 1903, the Raja again submitted his request for 
permission to visit Europe on the ground that he intended to consult 
a specialist about his ever-increasing weight, Curzon declined to accept 
his request and the Raja had to cancel his programme of European 
visit.2t In 1905. when five years had clapsed since his previous visit, 
the Raja was again permitted to visit ‘Europe after he had stated the 
object and circumstances necessitating such a visit. There is tittle 
doubt that the Raja of Kapurthala paid frequent visit to Europe only 
28. Politica] Despatch from the Secretary of Statc, No. 114 of 8 Dec, 1905, Foreign 
Dept.. Secret J, Jan, 1904, No. 38-3, 

29. Foreign Dept. Circular No. 3:45 J-A of 20 Tuly 1900, Internal A, Sept. 1900, 
No. 89. 

30. Foreign Dept., Internal A, May 1900, Nas. 115-116. 

31. Foreign Dept.., Internal B, March 1903, No, 144. 

32. Foreign Dept., Secret I, Nov. 1905, Nos. 28-29. 
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for his personal pleasures, wasted much of public money on such 
visits and grossly neglected his duties as ruler by his prolonged 
absence from his Slate. Little wonder, therefore, that stern Curzon 
treated ‘His Highness’ like a naugty school boy whe took little interest 
in his studies and was granted leave only off and on by his strict 
teacher, forthe latter claimed to be having a genuine interest in 
improving the conduct of the boy who appeared to be incorrigible. 

Thus during the viceroyalty of Curzon a more effective control 
began to be exercised over the affairs of Native States and the 
conduct of the Princes. More significant still, this strong and sel€- 
willed Vicerory began 1o use the same stick to beat all the Native 
Royalties with. Hitherto some special treatment had been accorded 
tothe Phuiktan States of Patiala, Jind and Nabha by his predecessors, 
but Curzon tricd to reduce these states of note to the level of other 
comparatively unimportant principalities of the region. As a matter of 
fact, he made determined efforts to reduce the policy-matters in 
respect of Native States toa system uniformly applicable to all of 
them. Towards the end of his viceroyalty a growing reaction 
becume more and more perceptible among the Princes, who began 
to resent their power, dignily and status being increasingly curtailed 
or openly denied. This, together with the rise of militant nationalism 
necessitated a thorough reconsideration of the policy during the 
period of Curzon’s successor. 


33. A.C. Arora, British Policy towards the Punjab States, 1858-1905, p. 106. 
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British Jurisdiction in the Kapurthala State 
R.N, Youra* 


The British iurisdication in the Kapurthala State regarding 
exchange of criminals was governed by the Robkar of 1956 which hid 
made it obligatory for the British Government to hand over the 
offender to the state towhich he belonged! This rule remained in 
operation for forty-eight years, and the provisions of the said Robkar 
were never cancelled by any subsequent enactment of Legislative 
circular or notification of Government in the case of Kupurthala 
although the British Government had abolished it in the case of Jammu 
vide circular 6 of 2ist April, 1891. But suddenly in 1904, the British 
government imposed the Extradition Act XV of 1903 on Kapurthala 
arbitrarily? The new act prescribed a procedure placing vxlensive 
powers at the hands of the Political Agent and of the government who 
could finaly decide not to hand over the offender to the native slate.4 
This act was opposed to the provision of the old Robkar of 1856. 


The Raja of the Kapurthala State was advised by his Council of 
Ministers not to accept the Extradition Act of 1903.4 He 
communicated the decision of his Council to the Commissioner, 
Juljundur Division, arguing that the new Act could not be accepled, 
for the provisions of the Robkar of 1856 were never cancelled by any 
subsequent cnactment of Legislarure, Circular or notification of 
Government of India in the case of Kapurthala State atleast. The 
Maharaja also cited a case of Naraini of Jalandhar vs Bhagtu of 
Kartarpur under section 420 IPC whereby the Commissioner's Court 
had upheld the views of the State authorities following the procedure 
laid down in the Robkar of 1856, vide Commissioner's order dated 
25th April, 1904.8 


The Commissioner, Jullundar Division, rejected the pleadings of 


* Lecturer, in History, Govt. Mahendra College, Patiala. 


1. Basta No. 4, File No. 4 (Punjab State Archives, Patiala), p. 155. 
2. Wid., 

3. ibid, p. 157. 

4. Hasta No. 4, File Na. 36, p. 155. 

5. fbid., p. 156. 

6. Ibid., 
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the Raja.? He wrote: 

“The practice in the past as regards the extradition of offenders 

from the Kapurthala state, has no doubt, beer in accordance with 

the rules of 1856 and in the case you refer to 1 decided no doubt 

Lo act in accordance with these cules, but if the case came before 

mc now I should act otherwise.""® 

He categorically stated that there was no treaty between the State 
and the British Government in regard to the extradition acts, and as 
all the other states under his charge had accepted his view without 
hesitation, he hoped that the Raja of Kapurthala would on reconsi- 
deration also agree to accept it. The Raja of Kapurthala could not 
but accept the view of the Commissioner and the very ministers 
who curler advised him to reject the new Act of 1903 revised their 
decisions and advised their chief to accept the order of the Commi- 
ssioner telegraphically.?? 

The above incident makes two things clear: The relation between 
the Kapurthala State and the British authorities was not governed by 
any act of the British Legislative Councial, secondly, the British 
authorities could impose their will on the state arbitrarily, and the 
state had no option but to accept it. The Parliament statutes 24 
and 25 passed in 1861 gave the Legislative Council authority to make 
Jaws for all servants of the Government of India within the dominions 
of princes and states in alliance with the Majesty.) The Parliament 
statute 28 and 29, passed in 1865, no doubt, extended this power of 
Legislation to all British subjects of the Majesty within the dominions 
of princes and states in India in alliance with theic Majesty, whether 
in the service of the Goveroment of India or otherwise and finally by 
Statute of 32 and 33 passed by the British Parliament—1869, authority 
was extended over native Indian subjects of Her Majesty, without and 
beyond as well as within the indian territories under the domain of 
Her Majesty.!?) The Indian Penal Code {as amended by Acts XXVIL 
of 1870, XIX of 1872, VILL of 1882, X of 1886 and X of 1891) by its 
sections 3 and 4, was to apply generally to persons liable to any law 
passed by ihe Governor-General Council to be tried for an offence 
committed beyond the limits of British India, and to servants of Her 


7, Letter No, 3996 Dr. 28 Oct. 1904 (from Commissioner to the Kapurthala State). 
8. fhid. 

9. ibid. 
10. Basia No. 4, File No. 36, pp. 132-133, 
11. Lee-Warner, The Native Stures of {ndia (London, 1919) p. 345, 
12. fbid., p.352. 
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Majesty committing offences or states in alliance with Her Majesty.! 
But it was never legislated by the British Parliament that the British 
authorities on their own sweet will could impose the Extradition Act 
on any state as they liked. Nevertheless, the British authorities did so 
on the excuse that there existed no treaty between the state and the 
British Government that guided the rules of such relationship. 


The British Government had also assumed supreme powers in 
matters judicial and called the Kapurthala Chief to account for every 
case of alleged highhandedness, injustice and murder. 


The Siraj-ul-Akhbar (Jhelum News paper) of the 9th Dec. 1901 
published a communication in which the writer alleged that the Tehsil- 
dar of Phagwara recently struck a Chaprasi, named Sohan Singh, on 
the chest with a stone as a result of which the lattcr fell down senseless 
and died the next day. The correspondent added that no enquiry 
was instituted into the matter. When this news caught the notice of 
the Commissioner, Jullundur, he at once, asked for the explanation of 
the Kapurthala State. The Raja ordered Sala Harkishan Dass 
Magistrate’ to enquire into the matter and the report of the enquiry 
was submitted to the Commissioner.2* 


As an explanaion of the incident, il was stated that the accusation 
made against the Tehsildar of Phagwara was unfounded as nothing 
could be proved by facts and figures that the death of Sohan Singh, 
Chaprasi, was caused by him.2*) The explanation did not satisfy the 
British authorities, anda detailed account of the incident was called 
for’. At times, the Commissioner summoned files of the cases from 
the Kapurthala State. 


It is also significant to observe that for a long time the Kapurthala 
chief had not been given full power of life and death over his subjects 
and for every death sentence he was bound to get the sanction of 
the Commissioner. In 1902, however, on the recommendation of 
the Panjab Government, the Supreme Government invested the Raja 
of Kapurthala with unrestricted power to pass sentences of death 
on his subjects. But this power was granted on the assurance that 


13. C.L. Tupper, fadian Political Practice, Vol. IM, (Culcutta, 1895), para 444, p. 4. 

14. Basta No. 2 File No, | (1902) p. 299. Letter from Commissioner, Jullundur to 
the Chief Secy, Kapurthala, dt. 24 Dec., 1901. 

15. ddid., p. 297. 

16, fdid. 

17, Basta No, 2 File No. 1 (1902), p. 295. 

18. Basta Na. J, File No. 2 (1901), letter from Commissioner, Jullundur tothe 
Chief Secy., Kapurthala State dt. 9 Dec., 1901. 
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the judicial system in the state was efficient and that the privilege 
being conceded would not be abused.!9 

The Commissioner also kept a keen watch over the arrangements 
made in the State in regard to the administrative and judicial matters, 
when S. Bhagat Singh, Prime Minister of the State died, the Commi- 
ssioner asked the state to let him know, for the information of the 
government of India, what arrangements were made to run the 
administration and who were the persons appointed in the Council 
exercising administrative ‘and judicia! powers and what duties had 
been assigned to them individually.2° This explains the extent to 
fo which the British Government exercised their sway in matters 
judicial in the Kapurthala state, 


19. For details see A.C. Arora, British Policy towards the Punjab States 1958-1905) 


Jalandhar, £982}, pp. 225-26. 
20, Basta No. |, File No, 2 {190}, 
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Christian Conversion in the Punjab : 
A Critical Analysis (1849-1914.A.D.) 


R. K, Giiai* 


The British annexation of the Punjab in 1849 had facilitated 
Christian missionaries for spreading Christianity. Though it was not a 
new conquered state as they had already started their work in India. 
After 1849 their work gained considerable momentum in the Punjab. 
From the experience of Bengal, the first major area conquered by the 
Britishers, it was evident that the Christian missionaries und 
bureaucracy collaborated in the proselytising people and allured 
many natives by providing jobs to them. Annexation of Punjab 
provided them the required opportunity. The Raj and the Church 
filled their posts with the native persons. The Christian forms of 
identity and acculturation, attitudes and ideologies already created in 
Bengal was inmiported in the Punjab by the cducated Begalis. 

The Punjabis recognised the advanced ideas brought into their 
province by the Bengalis and accepted their leadership without any 
resistence. The greatest assest to socialand religious progress were 
these distinguished Bengali penticmen whe came to settle in Lahore, 
and who actually formed the vanguard of public life in that city.2 
Some educated Punjabis and leaders of the Kayastha emigrants from 
the North Western Province joined these Begalis to create a new 
“native elite’. Government offices, schools and dispensaries were run 
by these Bengalis and few Punjabis who were employed in these offices 
or schools accepted their supermacy without any opposition. Since 
Punjab was cducalionally a backward province, Lhe work of conversion 
was helped by the loca] people. 

The first major station of Christian missionaries beyond Delhi 
was Ludhiana. In 1834 John C, Lowrie, an American Presbyterian, 
founded the Ludhiana Mission which rapidly became the centre of 
education, publication of Christian literature and proselytization. The 
Ludhiana Press was established in 1835 and soon produced a stream 
of tracts; pamphlets and journals in Punjabi, Hindi, Urdu, Persian, 


* Department of Punjab Historical Studies, Punjabi University, Patiala, 
1. Bhagat Lakshman Singh, Aufodiography, ed. by Ganda Singh (Calcutta, 4965), 
p. 45, 
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and Kashmiri.?: Through their publications the missionaries, however, 
popularized and standardized the northwestern languages. Jn November 
1849 Rey. John Newton and Rev. C.W. Forman arrived in Lahore with 
a staff of six missionaries. They were consisted of Pandit Golak Nath 
Chatterjee, Radha Raman Naha and Kali Charan Chatterjee etc. By 
December they had opened both astation and aschool there.* They 
invented devices Jikc opening of schools in towns and cities in order to 
teach books of their language and faith to the children and illiterate 
adults. They cven wiped out the existed centres of knowledge and 
madarashas. W was clear thatthe British government was out to 
Christianise the Indian people and the suspicion was obvious because 
cven some ‘open letters’, as mentioned by Syed Almad Khan and 
reproduced below, were issued from Calcutta to help Christian 
missionaries in their work of conversion : 


“Whilst all these discontents were at their height, there suddenly 
appeared in 1855. a letter by Mr Edmund, which was circulated 
publicly from Culeutta and copy of which was sent to all the 
Principal officials of the Government. It was to the effect that 
ndustan was now under oncrule, (hat the teleg ->" ‘ 
connected all arts ofthe country that they were as one; that 
the railroad brought: hem so near’that all towns were as one; the 
time had clearly come that we should all become Christians. It 
is no metaphor to say that men were blinded with fear at the 
receipt of this circular. The ground scemed at last to have given 
way beneath their feet. They cried out that the long-expected 
hour had indced arrived. The servants of the Government were 
first to be made Christians and then the mass of the people. This 
circular, it was said, was written by order of the Government,*! 


The Government even enacted some Acts such as 21 of 1850 which 
enabled converts to inheril their ancestral property, and which was 
against Indian customs.® The Christian colony further illustrated the 
direct links between government and missions. The Missionary 
Society of Lahore founded the first such colony in 1868 when it 
received a lease on 1,935 acres of land in the Chunian tehsil of Lahore 
2, Punjab Government, Gazetteer of the Ludhiana District, 1888-89 (Calcutta, aa), 


Pp. 74-76. 
4, Kenneth W. Jones, Arya Dharm: Hindu Consciousness in !9th Century Punjab 


(Delhi, 1975), p. 8- ; 
4. Quoted in P.C. Joshi, 1957 in Ouc History’, Rebetlion 1357: A Symposium, 


ed. by P.C. Joshi (New Delhi, 1957), p. 155- 
5. tbid., p. 153. 
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district. The Society, led by Robert Clark, established a model 
village, equipped with well-build cottages, schools, a training centre, 
and an excellent road nctwork. The society pave converts their own 
plots to begin life under the direction and discipline of the missionaries, 
Landless and despised, these converts were largely chtAras, outcastes 
from Amritsar district. The Christian colony grew up as a small 
community under the control and supervision of white missionarics 
and with the blessing of the government. ‘'Religious paternalism 
paralleled official policy.’’"® The work of conversion of the missionarics 
was further facilitated by the illiteracy of the local people. Though 
there were few miadarasitas but only elementary knowledge of three 
R’s was given in them. Even these madarashas were beyond the reach 
of the laymen because these existed only in mg towns und cities. 

The caste-system proved highly helpful 10 this new religion. The 
second rate fidels or the outcastes were looked down upon wilh con- 
tempt and during this period there was a widespread desire among the 
low castes in the Punjab to better their lot. The only easy way they 
found was this conversion to any one of a number of other relizions— 
Islam, Sikhism, Arya Samaj or Christianity. 

Since Christian religion belonged to the ruling class, the help and 
other benefits provided by the government were [fully exploited by the 
missionaries. They established stations, colonics, schools, presses to 
attract the downtrodden people of the Punjabi sociely and it can not 
be denied that many fow-castes people known as e/uilras and chamars 
were attracted towards Christianity. 

Colonics, stations, schools, publications and preaching comprised 
the structual elements of the mission system, converts the substance 
of ils success The Punjabis converted, in great number or small, 
depending on the yardstick employed for analysis. By 1881 Christian 
converts numbered 3,912 and were heavily concentrated in the central 
districts of Lahore, Amritsar and Sialkot, plus Delhi to the southeast. 
Missionaries had less success in the princely slates, the west central 
districts of Montgomery, Thang and Shahpur, and the border districts 
of Kohat and Dera Isimai! Khan. Direct proselytizing through street 
and bazar preaching, through the publication and dissemination of reli- 
fious tracts and journals, and through educalion remained the major 
forms of Christian evangelism. Within ten years the Christian comm- 
unity expanded to 19,750 members. [nsignificant numerically, this 
marked an increase of 410 per cent.?/ Though greatly encouraging to 


6. Kenneth W. Janes, op.cit., pp. 9-10, 
7. The Punjab Census Report for 1897, pp. xliv. 
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the missionaries, such a percentage of increase appeared frighteuing 
to many leaders of the Muslim, Sikh and Hindu communities. Nor 
were future statistics more reassuring. By 1901 the convert community 
totalled, 37,980 and by the following decade, 1911, it had grown to 
1,63,994.8 Stillatiny fraction of the total population, convert gains 
received considerable publicity and, taken not as an absolute number 
but as an indication of future trends, they promised the cventual 
sweeping away of all jndigenous religions. Unlikely as such a possi- 
bility might be, to those already disturbed by the challenges of new 
ideas introduced since annexation, the Christian threat was real. 

Christian conversion followed patterns of previous religious in- 
roads, striking at the two section of the social structure. Initial con- 
versions came from the upper levels of Punjab society, from the pri- 
vileged und the prestigious. Though few in number and won individu- 
ally, high caste converts accounted for, far more public attention and 
feachon to Christian conversion than the numerically superior 
Successes among the depressed, Repeatedly, conversion or the threat 
of conversion among students and mission schools, or members of the 
literate castes, produced a public uproar. For such conversions thre- 
atened the small but growing class of educated, sensitive Punjabis al- 
ready faced with the need to adjust to the British rule. Fhe largest 
number of converts came from the outcastes, particularly the chuhras. 
Among the largest castes numerically, cfufras were also one of the 
lowest in social status. Sweepers, scavangers and landless labourers, 
many had already been converted to Islam and Sikhism. They now 
responded to Christian praselytization as they had previously to 
those who promised both a changed theology and an altered social 
Status, This mass conversion in one decade (1851-1891), produced an 
increase of over 3,000 per cent in the Christian community of Sialkot 
district? The converts whereas increased the size of the Christian 
community and thereby its potential as an evangelistic agency, also. 
changed the nature of the community itself from a very small, komo- 
geneous band of Americans to a large, more diverse and predominantly 
Indian community. 

Before 1860, missionary efforts had been directed almost totally 
towards the conversion of individuals regardless of caste, or had con- 
centrated on those from the highest castes, and it was generally assumed 
that converts must separate themselves from the Hindu social contest, 





a. fbid., p. 93. 
5. Punjab Govermnent, Gazeticer of the Siatket Districs, 1883-64 (Calcutta, n.d), 


p- 32, 
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‘preak-caste’, and enter into a new community. Initially every con- 
version was so sienificant an event in the life of the mission that it 
was written up in letters or reports in some details. 

While the numerical data for the period of the mass conversion 
is not as complete as that for the catlier period, it is very clear that the 
mass converts in the Punjab were the untouchables known as chamiars 
and chufras. Moreover, whereas the higher caste converts had come 
into the church at a very slow rate, the outcastes came inas a result 
of group decisions and hence jn very large numbers. For example, in 
1894, Lahore station reported a Hindu, a Muslim and two Sikh con- 
verts along !57 eftiirast® In Hoshiarpur from 1893 co 1895 there 
were 163 low caste, three Muslim, and three high caste Jlindu con- 
verts 7} 

It would seem safe to conclude on the basis of this evidence that 
for the first fifty ycars of their existence, the Presbyterian converts were 
drawn from predaminently high caste Hindu and Muslim background. 
Only at the end of the century, when large numbers of low caste con- 
verts entered into the fold of new religion, did the church became a 
mixed community. 

In many cases carly converts to Christianity were the famine or- 
phans for whom the missionaries had cared much. Such famine or- 
phans who became Christian could have advantages in terms of imme- 
djate economic assistance and, in larger terms, ‘‘new educational 
opporiunitics and the recurring of influential intercessors, as well as 
provided an escape from degradation." The reason for assuming 
this form and specifically that of conversion seem that all the doors of 
upward mobility in the caste hierarchy within the caste system were 
closed for these untouchables by the so called twice-born. They were 
so immical of their religion that they not only changed their religion 
but name also so that they would not be recognised because if a per- 
son came from a caste background that he was not particularly proud 
of, he could hide it by taking on a different name. The other reason 
for changing the name was to become eligible for more lucrative govern- 
ment posts. 

No doubt, the proselytizing activities of the missionaries met with 
some success, but if we compare it from the point of grants, benefits 
and other patronages extended by the government to the missionaries, 





10, Anaval Report, Lidtiana Mission, 1894, pp. 43, 48. 

Ul. Annual Report, Ludhiana Mission, (893, pp 70, 72. 

12. G.A. Oddie, Retigion in South Asia: Retigions Conversion and Revival Movements 
iad South Asia in Medieval and Modern Times (New Delhi, (977), p. 6 
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I think, this sucecss itself converts to a failure. Morcover, there were 
very few well-to-do Punjabis who changed their religion. There were, 
perhaps, many reasons duc toe which it could not get much success 
which it should have. First, Sikhism had discouraged caste hicratachy 
and distinction. The Singh Sabha founded in Amritsar in 1873 was 
much more a reform organisation along modern lines, concerned with 
the protection and promotion of the religious and social values of the 
community. Secondly, during this period Swami Dayanand visited 
the Punjab and founded the Arya Samaj. The Arya Samaj raised its 
head against the caste-system and followed the path of ameliorating the 
condilion of the so called untouchables. Thirdly, the Punjabis were 
economically in good positian in comparing to the rest of the Indian 
eople. The work of helping the needy person in the times of famines 
etc. was taken in hand by the Singh Sabha and the Arya Samajists. 
Likewise the Tedlige and Teuzint movements among the Muslims also 
testricted the entry of their members to enter into the foreigner’s religion. 





13. Harbans “Singh. 'The Singh Sabha Anniversary’, The SikA Review, vol. xx, 
No. 219 (Caleutla, 1972), p. 39 
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The Social Effects of Military Service During the 
World War I onthe Punjabi Soldiers 


S. D. PRADHAN* 


In the present paper an attempt has been made to analyse the 
inter-relationship between war and society, Wars contribute significantly 
to the character of the age by altering the status, expectations and 
character of participants. However, the problems of assessing and 
analysing the social consequences of war have provedso enormous 
that historians have tended to seck refuge in that supreme non- 
explanation, the metaphor. Sometimes war is satd ta dramatise 
existing changes, though what in terms of actual historical processes 
this theatrical image implies is impossible to determine. Similarly, the 
war is also called the mid-wife of change. There is plentiful material 
where such metaphors are used to explain the social consequences 
of war. 

In this study, to understand the exact nature of social impact of 
war, the focus is the soldier who participated in the First World War 
and underwent achange. The soldier being the member of the direct 
contact group shows the way more clearly, wats change the society and 
the outlook of people. For this purpose, besides consulting the 
availuble records, the author has interviewed 92 veterans of the First 
World War from the Punjab! The results of interviews haye brought 
out the nature of their experience and the resultant alterations felt 
in themselves. 

The wastime expericnce of the Punjabi soldicrs has been divided 
into two sections : (1) The war experience as education and (2}. The 
change in their social attitudes. 

It would be difficult to find any war in which participants did not 
claim that the actualities of combat had in some way altered their 
character and their attitudes. What is astonishing about the vetcran’s 
reaction to the First World War, is the persistence and consistency 
of this claim. The First World War was indeed a different kind of 





* Reader, History Department, Punjabi University, Patiala, 


1. The author has interviewed 92 yvelerans in collaboration with Dr. DeWill C. 
Ellinwood, Associate Professor of History, State University of New York. The 
financia) assistance has been provided by the Research Foundation, State 
University of New York, 
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war. The technological development had introduced deadly weapons 

which caused great destruction. Most of the veterans found this war 

experience quite exciting and useful. It is indeed surprising. The 

reason is not far to seck. The martial tradition of the Punjabi 

soldiers weighed heavily on them and this explains how they could 

face the odds for such along period, What kept the Punjabi soldiers 

in the war, was their sense of being professional warriors—their 

heritage. They considered that it was their duty to fight till their end 

for the Sarkar. One of the veterans remarked that the Punjabi soldiers 
fonght bravely without caring for their lives and fought for the cause 
ofthe Sarkar.? Alithe veterans interviewed gave similar replies. 
Some of them pointed out that they got an opportunity to show their 
valour. They desired to maintain their martiality for which they 
were ‘famous’, The sense of duty and pride kept them in the difficult 
theatres of the war even in the heaviest odds. One of the psychologists, 
Frik Enikson pointed out while studying the combat fatigue of 
soldiers, thal it was the ‘ego-identity’ which kept the soldiers away 
fram the combat fatigue and allowed them to continue in the war. 
The sense of ‘ego identity’ produces the ab;lity to expcrience oneself 
as someteing that has continuity and sameness. About the Punjabi 
soldiers it can be presumed that they had quite a developed sense 
of ‘ego identity’ and therefore they did not suffer from the combat 
fatipue as is clear from the records.4 

Most of the veterans, interviewed, pointed out that their experi- 
ence inthe war had’ cducative value. The common them, was that 
this war which was highly mechanised, brought them very close to the 
contemporary technology and the handling of weapons developed in 
them an aptitude for handling machines and tools. All the veterans 
pointed out that such skills were of great help to them in their post- 
army careers. ‘ 

Coming tothe social attitudes, the veterans consistently spoke 
of the formation of an identity which can be calfed national identity. 
This appears to be the result of two factors. First, the large scale 
recruitment of man-power ledto significant changes in the recruit- 
ment method. The recruitment inthe army was based on the ‘martial 
race theory’ but during the war, people from tke so called non- 


2. Author's intervicw with Scpoy Surjan Singh of the Patiala State Force, an 
18 May, 1972. ; 

3. Erik Erikson, CAildhood and Society (London, 1967), p. 37- 

4. Correspondence of the Mititary Secretary's Branch during £914 1928, a file lying 
in the Records Room of the Ministry of Defence, unnumbered. 
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martial castes were recruited to meet the insatiable demand of the 
war. From Punjab twenty-two new castes were included jn the Jist 
of recruitable castcs and these new castes contributed in significant 
numbers to the Indian Army.® All veterans pointed out that these 
new veterans with training did equally wellin the war. They also 
mixed with cach other and got along very well, The war put the 
soldiers into unique conditions that produced a kind of mixing, seldom 
experienced in India. Under those conditions some of their taboos 
and practices were sacrificed. People from dillerent castes had to cat 
together in messes. These conditions may have brought cohesion 
amongst the people of different castes an essential requirement for the 
formation of national identity. Secondly, it appears, the team spirit 
‘with which they worked during the war, had further strengthened 
their ties. Atthe root of their talks was the acceptance of collective 
enterprise? This collectivist orientation was a strong theme thit 
emerged out of the results of the interviews. 

Another interesting aspect was their exposure ta different sovicties 
of the West. The Punjabi soldiers, saw two sociclics closely-the 
British and the French. They had spent more lime in France than 
in England and therefore they could see the French socicty better 
than the British socicty. Some of the soldiers referred (o France us 
paradise.6 They liked their high standard of living and education, 
Most of them pointed out that women were educated in western 
societies. Some of them pointed out the difference between the Punjabi 
women and the British or Freuch women. They lamenied the neglect 
of their education in India." This strongly suggests that those soldiers 
who came inte contact with the British and French societies, at 
least, began to prepare themselves for educating women. Their role 
in this direction can not be easily ascertained but those who were 
interviewed recently, told the author that after their return in India 
they at least gave some preliminary education to their daughters.29 


5. Recruiting in india before and during the war of 1914-18, Army Ueadquuarters, 
1919, pp. 65-67. 

6, Aujhor’s interview with Col. M.A. Malik who served in East Africa during the 
First World War with 55 Cope's Rifles on 25 June 1972. 

7. fbid. 

Author's interview with Havaldar MiltSingh of the 15th Sikh [nfantry on 

$ June 1972. 

9. Censor Reports (Supplementary), 27 March 1918, cited by Dr D.C. Ellinwood, 
inhis article in Judia and World Warf (New Delhi 1978), edited by D.C. 
Ellinwood and $,D Pradhan. 

10. Out of the 92 persons interviewed, 58 had daughters and out of these 41 pointed 
out that they gave some education to theit daughters. 
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They were also impressed by the technological advance jn those 
countries. The vetcrans pointed out that the use of machines in the 
field of agriculture was a new thing for them, Similarly they pointed 
out that their technological advance had boosted up their industrial 
production. Itis possible that such imprints may have developed a 
desire in them to mechanise their farms on their return. 

{tis difficult to estimate to what degree this kind of experience 
led the Punjabi soldiers to feel that they should be given more 
Opportunity to reach European levels of living and more freedom and 
equality in their relations with the British. Hlowever, the veterans 
frequently referred to the wartime experience as producing in them a 
desire for equal treatment. 

In a nut-shell, the experiences of the wartime for the Punjabi 
soldicr were broadening and opening their cyes to new things and 
new ways of Life and to some of their own potentialities. As one 
veteran has put it: ‘*The new ideas which the Indian soldiers took 
fromthe soldiers and peoples of other countries were remarkable. 
The Indian soldicrs who had no courage to speak before the British, 
started protesting against them in connection with their salaries and 
other issues. They demanded that there should be more Indian 
olficers in the Indian Army. They raised the voice against the injustice 
of inequality. The Indian soldter became wiser and more sensible 
after the war’! 

It isindecd dificult to express what precisely was the impact 
of the First World War on the Punjabi soldier, but jt can be said 
that with their exposure to western societies, the process of 
cultural drift started, i.e. the desire of the Punjabi soldiers to copy 

‘the practices prevalent in the western countries, 


11, Author's interview with Ilavaklar Major Surjit Singh on 10 July [972 at Sangrur. 
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Communal Award and the Movement forthe Upliftment 
of the Untouchables in the Punjab 


D. R. GRover*® 


The Second Round Table Conference could not solve the communal 
problem. In the Conference, Mahatma Gandhi opposed with his whote 
might the creation of a separate electorate for the depressed classes. He 
even rejected the proposal of Dr. B. R. Ambedkar to reserve a certain 
number of seats in the legislatures for them on the basis of communal 
electorate for Hindus. In his speech on 13 November, 1931, at the 
Minorities Committee mecting, Gandhi, with reference to the proposal 
of separate electorale for the untouchables said, ‘If Twas the only 
person to resist this thing, IT would resist itwith my life“ In his 
letter dated 11 March, 1932, to Sir Samuel Hoare, Gandhi Stated that 
for him, the question of depressed classes was predominantly moral 
and religious. The political aspect, important though it was, dwindled 
into insignificance compared (o the moral and religious issuc. He 
informed him that in the cvent of their decision creating scpurate 
electorate for the depressed classes, he would fast unto death.? 

Thus when Ramsay Macdonald, the British Prime Minlster, 
announced the Communal Award on 17 August, 1932, recognising the 
Depressed classess as a minority, Gandhi addressed a letter to the 
Prime Minister the next day informing him to resist his decision 
with his life.? 

In the Punjab, the announcement of the Communal Award! 
created a tremendous furore, There were sharp reactions against it. 
The Sikhs condemned it whole-heartedly and some extreme suggestions 
such as that no reforms should be introduced in the Punjab on this 
basis or that the districlts in which Mohammadans predominated 
should be split off and amalgamated with Sind or the N.W-.F,P. were 


Lecturer. D.A.¥. College, Pundari (Haryana), 

1. C.W.M.G. Vol. XLYILL, pp. 293-298, 

2. Templewood Papers, N.M.M.L,; Home Pol, 1932, No. 31/113, NAL 

3. C.AV_M.G. Vol. L, pp. 383-384; Home Pol. 1932, No. 31/113, NAL. 

4. In the Punjab, the distribution of seats was as follows : Gencral-43, Sikhs-32, 
Muhammadans-66; Indian Chritian-2, Anglo-Indians-1, European-1, Commerce, 
Industry c1¢.-1, Land Holders Special-5, University Spzcial-1, Labour Special-3, 
Tolal-175. 
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put forward.5 

The concession of a de-facto majority to Muslims in the province 
was received by the Hindu and Sikh press with a chorus of 
denunciation, and principle of comimuna! representation admitted in 
the Award was characterised by them as a negation of democracy.* 

Dr, Gokal Chand Narang, Minister for Local Self Government 
in the Punjab, called it a ‘‘poisoned cup of milk’* and stated that India 
would be split up into a larger number of jarring elements than those 
existing at that time. He added that the award had done gross 
injustice to the Punjab Hindus. Whercas Muslims in other provinces, 
where they were in minority, would continue to enjoy heavy weightage, 
the Hindus of the Punjab had been deprived even of.the representation 
to which they were entitled onthe basis of their population.? Raja 
Narendra Nath, M.L.C.. considered il most unfair to the Hindus of 
Punjab. He asked the Hindu’? members of the Punjab Legislative 
Council to resign.§ 

Sardar Sant Singh, M.L.A., remarked that the Communal Award 
could never be accepted by the Sikhs.? Giani Sher Singh advised the 
Sikh members to resign from the Assembly. He also asked Sir 
Jogendra Singh to resign his office as Minister.?° 

In addition to above, Gyani Gurmukh Singh Musafir, Jathedar 
of Akal Takhat, Sardar Partap Singh, Advocate, Honorary Secretary. 
Sri Guru Singh Sabha, Lahore, R.B. Sohan Lal, Sir R.B, Choudhari 
Chhotu Ram, M.L.C., Lala Duni Chand of Ambala and many others 
criticised tne Award.!! 

The government reported that the Communal Award had been 
fecvived in rural areas with apathy and in political circles with 
dissatisfaction by the Hindus and Sikhs, and on the whole with 
disguised satisfaction by the Mohammadans.? 

The Nationalist Press in the Punjab was unanimous in the 
condemnation of the Communal Award, characterising it as a slur on 
Indian nationhood.!9 The Tribune added that the favourite wife theory 





5. Home Pot. 1932, No. 36/1, NAI- 

6. Home Pol. 1933, No. 193, NAL. 

3. The Leader August 21, 1932, 

8. The Tribune August 19,1932; ¢ Hinduston Times August 31, 1932. 

9. The Tribune August 19, 1932. 

10. fbid. 

11. The Tribune August 19-24, 1932. 

12. F.N,R, of the Punjad for the second half of August, 1932, Home Pol. 1932, 
No. Rj, NAI. 

13. The Hindustan Times August 19, 1932, 
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had been given the sca] of approval by the highest authority in ihe 
Empire.1* 

AS 4 protest against the Communal Award, Sardar Ujjal Singh 
and Sardar Sampuran Singh, Sikh Round Tablers, resigned their seats 
from the Consultant Committee of the Round Table Conference 
and from the Punjab Legislative Council.!* Raja Narendra Nath, 
another Round Tabler and M.L.C. also requested the Viceroy nat to 
sugeest his nume for any further committce or conference which 
might be convened.” On 7th November, 1932, the Hindu and Sikh 
M.L.Cs left the Chamber as a protest against Communal Award 
because Raja Narendra Nath was not allowed to make statement.7 

At various meetings held at Lahorc, Ambala, Gujranwala. Sialkot, 
Amritsar, Ludhiana and Bhiwani, the Award was condemned.¥ 

Thus the Hindus and the Sikhs were dissalisficd at the 
announcement of the Communa! Award. But it may be added here that 
the Muslims of the Punjab were, loo, not salisfied. In a meeting on 
18 August, 1932, which was presided by Sir Zulfikar Khan at Simla, 
they expressed their disappointment becuuse the Communal Award 
deprived the Muslims of a clear and workable majorily in the 
provincial legislalture.’* Sheikh Sadiq Hassan, M.L.A, said that the 

Muslims did not fear Hindu Raj in seven provinces and at the Centre 
but he was at a loss to understand why the Hindus and the Sikhs had 
such a fear of them in the Punjab.*® 

To sum up, according toa government report, although some 

expressions of disappointment were heard, yet the Muslims communily 
was generally not dissatisfied and willing to work Award. Politically 
minded urban Sikhs protested vigorously and endeavoured to arouse 
sympathy in rural areas both by representing the Award as creating a 
Muslim Raj and by preaching forthe revival of Sikhism. Moderate 
Sikhs advocated constitutional methods. Politically minded urban 
caste Hindus professed strong dissatisfaction.?* 

After the Award, Gandhi decided to commence his fast on 20 
September 1932. On hearing the news of Gandhi’s resolve to fast unto 
death, the people of the Punjab were shocked. Meetings were held all 


14. fhid. 

15, The Pioncer August 20, 1932. 

16. The Tridune August 24, 1932, Ps 
17. The Tribune November 9, 1932. 

18. The Tribune Augus, 27, September 2, 9, 16 and 24, 1932. 
19. The Pioneer August 20, 1932. 

20. The Tribune August 21, 1932. 

21. Home Pol. 1932, No. 41/4 and K.W. 36/1, NAL 
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over the province, condemning the Communal Award and declaring 
faith in Mahatma Gandhi. 

Gandhi commenced his fast at noon on 20 September, 1932. 
Mectings and demonstrations were held all over the country. A wave 
of universal feeling of grave anxicty and deep agitation swept the 
country from one end to the other.at Gandhi's grim resolve to fast 
himself unto death onthe question of separate electorate for the 
depressed classes. The Hindu community was never so moved as ijt had 
been since the publication of the Gandhi-Hoare-Macdonald Correspon- 
denee. Almost a miracle had been wrought; age long prejudices were 
being abandoned in the twinkling of an eyc, as it were, and the 
caste Hindus rose to the height of the occasion and took the vow of 
eradicating the evil of untouchability and atone for their past sins in 
their treatment towards their depressed breathern. The temples 
were thrown open to the hitherto despised and neglected members 
ofthe Hindu community. In public meetings and private dinners, 
high caste and low caste Hindus freely mingled with one another ina 
manner worthy of the glorious traditons of this ancient land.*? 

\n the Punjab, ‘Fast Day”’ was observed at Amritsar, Hoshiarpur, 
Rawalpindi, Sirsa and many other places.** The government also ad- 
mitted that in almost all the more important towns of the province, 
processions of sweepers and Chamars were staged. followed by admis- 
sion to Hindu temples and the ostentatious exchange of food with 
caste Hindus.*# 

Meanwhile with the efforts of leaders like Pandit Madan Mohan 
Matviya after a prolonged negotiations and a great deal of bargaining, 
a settlement known as Poona Pact, was arrived at on 25 September, 
1932 i.e. the Sth day of the fast.* Gandhi broke his fast on 26 Sep- 
tember 1932 at 5 p.m.2¢, 

Under the Poona Pact, the Punjab caste Hindus were faced with 
the unpleasant fact that they had to part with cight of their precious 
seats in order to accommodate the depressed classes.*? 

Thereafter a Conference of the Hindu leaders was held in Bombay 
and it was decided to start an All India organisation to carry on the 
propaganda for the abolition of untouchability. An All India Anti- 


22, LAR. 1932, Vol. U, pp. 10, 257. 

23. The Tribune September 21-24, 1932. 

24, F.N.R. of the Punjab for the second half of Sepicmber, 1932, Home Pol. 1932, 
No. 18/12, NAL. 

25. The Leader Scplember 26, 1932. 

26. The Leader September 28, 1932. 

27, Home Pol, 1932, No. 34/113, NAL 
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Untouchability League with Shri G-D. Birla as its President and AY. 
Thakkar of the Servants of India Society as ils Secretary, was inaugu- 
rated, St was decided to establish provincia! branches of the League 
in the country.*8 

With this a new movement—Harijan Upliftment Movement—was 
started all over India. Civil Disobedience Movement which had been 
started in April 1930 went on but the removal of untouchability 
reecived more serious altention.?® 

in the Punjab, it was, however not a new movement. The pasition 
of the Punjab was peculiar in respect of Lhe depressed classes. Writing 
about these classes, R.B. Chhotu Ram remarked that in the Punjab, 
the true democratic spirit of [slam was a sulficicnl guarantee against 
any glaring or continuing breach of the principle of equality among 
Muslims, who were in majority, in any sphere of life. Sikhism was 
an avowed revolt against the shackles of old Hindu orthadoxy and 
recognised no spiritual superiority based on birth. As among Mushms 
the problem of untouchability did not exist among Sikhs cither. 
Regarding Hindus, Arya Samaj had doue a great work for the uphi{t- 
ment of untouchables and depressed classes.3¢ He stated that Chfid 
chiat in respect of physical touch was observed only by a small section 
of orthodox Hindus, and that too in case of those alone who followed 
unclean professions. The use of wells was generally forbidden to 
chamars, sweepers and dhanaks. Entry to temples was forbidden only 
in towns and that also in bigger temples but he hoped the force of 
public opinion would break that barrier.*4 

After the Award, Punjab Provincial Anti-Untouchability Boaid 
was Set up to carry on the work of the Al! India Anti-Untouchability 
League, under the presidentship of Mahatma Hans Raj.*  Anti- 
Untouchabitity Leagues or the Harijan Sowa Sanghs, were formed at 
Sialkot, Lahore, Lyallpur, Hissar, Rohtak, Ambala, Cudhiana, 
Jullundur, Amritsar, Sheikhupura and other places.74 

In almost all the more important towns of the Province proccs- 
sions of sweepers and chamiars were staged, followed by admission of 
untouchables in Hindu teniples and the ostentatious exchange of food 
with caste Hindus.™* 


23. 1LA.R. 1932, Vol. II, pp. 11 and 257. 
29. R.R. Diwakar, p. 171. 

30. Tr., April 8, 1932. 

Bl. fbid, 

32. Tr., November 25, 1932. 

33. Harijan, May 18, (934. 


34. F.N-R. of the Punjub for the 2nd half of September (932, Home Pol. 1932, 
Ko, 18/12, NAT. 
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The work for the upliftment of the untouchables was started all 
over the province. At Amritsar, an organisation known as the Achhut 
Udhar League or Harijan Sewa Sangh was formed.>* It started an 
Ashram for imparting education to the children of Harijans on the 
lines of the education in Gurukul. The education was free and included 
training in industries and handicrafts. Arrangements were made for 
boarding and lodging of students.2* An Ashram or free residential 
boarding school for Hartjan boys was opened ina village two miles 
from Amritsar.3?. In May 1933, the Harijan Sewak Sangh distributed 
six hundred books among 159 Harijan boys. 

At Lahore, to start with, Lala Chhote Lal Temple welcomed all 
without discrimination.” Propaganda mectings for the upliftment of 
Harijans and removal of untouchability was a daily evening featurs 
in Lahore, Individual efforts were made to instruct Harijan boys 
and girls in hygicne. Prof. Narendra Nath Shastri of Sanatan Dharam 
Ayurveda College rendered free medical aid to Harijans.1°? On 21 
May, 1933, the Arya Yuvak Samaj, Ram Gali, Lahore, arranged a 
pritibhoj of caste-Hindus and Harijans) By the end of August 1933, 
scven schools were opened for Harijans.*? The Harijan Sewa Sangh 
maintained a wholetime educational worker for looking after the 
education of Harijan children. The Harijan boys receiving education 
in the Lahore cojleges were given cight scholarships of the total 
value of Rs. 62 per mensum.t+ 

At Montogomery, Pandit Jugal Kishore started to recite Katha 
of Balmiki Ramayana in the huts of local sweepers. The Hindi 
Managing Committee of the cremation ground passed a resolution 
allowing the dead bodies of the depressed classes to be cremated at 
theit expenses. With the exception of private wells, ali public wells 
were thrown open to the members of the depressed classes.** 

The Punjab Depressed Classes Provincial Conference was held at 
Rohtak on 1! and 12 February, 1933. It was presided over by G.A. 





35. Tr., October 12, 1932, 

36, Tr., January 9, 1933; Harijan, Feb. I, 1933. 
37. Harijan, March 18, 1933. 

38. Harijan, July 8, 1933. 

39. HT., September 29, 1932. 

40, Tr., May 29, 1933, 

41. Tr.. May 24, 1933, 

42, Te., May 3, 1934. 

43. Tr., July 19, 1933. 

44, Harijan, July 8, 1933, 

45, Tr., October §, 1932, \ 
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Gavai, M.L.C. In his presidential address, Gavai welcomed the cfforts 
of the caste-Hindus to ameliorate the conditions of the depressed 
classes. He urged the government and all those who steod for justice 
and equality to amend the Punjab Land Alienation Act so as to enable 
the depressed classes to own land in the Punjab. The government 
was also urged to take steps for the recruitment of the depressed class 
people to the Police, Army and other services.*¢ 

At Lyallpur, a reform campaign was started for improving the 
lot of the Harijans. A batch of Congress volunteers did propaganda 
for Harijans in villages. The Sanatan Dharam Parcharni Sabha 
opencd a night schoo! for Harijan children. Students studying in the 
higher classes of local schools were awarded stipends worth Rs. 30 
per mensum by the JIarijan Sewak Sangh.!? 

A school for Harijan children was started at Sheikhupura where 
instructions as well as school material was given free to all students. 
The object of the institution was specially to give training to Harijan 
boys in desi book keeping and enable them in a short period to be 
employed under commission agents and merchants as accountanls and 
book-kcepers.48 

At Gurdaspur, the quarters of Marijans were visited by a deputa- 
tion of the local Hindus and prizes were offered in the form of clothes 
to these Harijans who kept their houses clean.’° A purohit class was 
started at Hoshiarpur for the children of the Harijans to train them as 
purohits for officiating on occasions of the Hindu sasskars5® The 
Mandal sanctioned many stipends for Harijans.°! The Sanatanists of 
the Punjab were also in compleic unanimity with the programme of 
uplift of Harijans. The Sanatan Dharam Pratinidhi Sabha, Punjab, 
was in favour of temple entry and the right of Harijans lo take water 
from public wells. The Sanatan Dharam Punjab Mahabir Dal Con- 
ference held at Lyallpur, unanimously passed a resolution giving the 
right of temple entry and access to public wells to Harijans. Various 
Sanatan Dharam Conferences held at Rawalpindt, Multan and other 
places also passed similar resolutions. 

In addition to above, as desired by Gandhi and other leaders, 
the various days such as Anti-Untouchability Day, Temple Entry Day. 


46. Tr., Feb. 19, 1933. 

47. Tr., May 20, June 2and July 19, 1933. 
48. Harijan, May 20, 1933. 

49. Tr., January 6, 1933. 

50. Harijan, Feb. 11, 1933. 

3{. Hacijan, Macch 4, 1931. 

52. Tr., January 12, 1933, 
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Prayer Day were celebrated by the people of the Punjab. The doctors 
visited the Harijan quarters and inspected the sanitary and hygienic 
conditions of their wohallas and gave them instructions in personal 


hygiene and sanitary methods of cleaning the latrines, Harijans 
whose houses were clean were given prizes on various occasions®. 

From above account of the activities for the upliftment of the 
depressed classes. it appcars that the movement was started all over 
the province. There was some progress in this direction. But the 
fact remains that there was not much change of heart among the caste 
Hindus. What to talk of ordinary caste Hindus, even Pandit Madan 
Mohan Malviya in one of his statement at Bombay in October 1932, 
disapproved inter-dining and inter-marriage between the caste-Hindus 
and untouchables. 

In the Punjab there was opposition to the movement [rom the 
Ildindus on various occasions. As reported by the government, the 
Durgiana Temple in Amritsar closed its doors and when cventually 
the Managers were coerced into admitting the untouchables, the idols 
were screened fest they should polute them with their presence. In 
Kasur, women wept with shame to see their men folk embracing 
members of the depressed classes. In Gurdaspur, the orthodox 
Hindus asked the protection against the Arya Samajists, who, they 
said, were coercing them to allow untouchables co use their wells. 
In Gujranwala, the Police had to intervene to prevent trouble when the 
chairman of a Naujawan Bharat Sabha meeting moved a resolution 
expressing disapproval of the Poona Settlement on the sround that it 
was calculated to benefit the Hindu community only. Not only 
this, in Lyallpur, after one of the usual demonstrations, a temple was 
purified and untouchables who tried to enter it on the next day were 
thrashed.5 The government reported that the wells had been thrown 
Open ostentatiously where the Hindus had their private sources of 
water supply. Inter-dining was witnessed at Rawalpindi, but caste 
and out-caste though on the same platform were served separately." 

The government further stated that the depressed classes asa 
whole accepled with alarcity the opportunity to avail themselves of 
privileges hitherto denied to them, but it was generally recognised by 


53. LA.R. 1932, Vol. 1, p. 16; Te., December 15, 17, 21-25. 1932, May 3-5, 1933, 
ee of the Punjab for the first half of May, 1933, Hom Poi. 1933, No. 1816, 
AL 
54. Tr.. October g, 1932, 


55. Home Pol, 1932, No. 18/12, NAL, 
56. fdid. 


57, Home Pol, 1932, No. 18/14, NAT. 
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them as by others that a centuries old social evil could not be abolished 
in a few days merely on the score of political expediency.§* The 
amount spent on erant of scholarship etc. was negligible. Upto July 
1933, the total amount spent in providing books and stationery and 
fees was Rs. 480/-. The total value of scholarships was Rs, 183 per 
month only. No systematic cflort was made for their economic 
upliftment because the financial recources or the provincal branch were 
very limited. Its net income for 1932-33 was Rs. 11,023-15-0 against 
expendilure of Rs. 8,192-5-0 and it received Rs 3,217-15-9 as grant 
from the All [India Harijan Sewak Sangh. This sum amounted to 25% 
of the total income.® In the report for the ycar 1932-33, the Punjab 
leaders admitted that although 68 temples were thrown open to the 
Harijans during the first fast of Gandhi, yet due to opposition of the 
orthodox seclion of the population, the progress was not maintained 
afterwards.® 


The Tribune commenting on the report of the Marijan Sewak Sangh, 
Punjab. observed that the efforts of the Sangi to induce Harijan boys 
and girls to join schools, were nat productive of substantial results, 
the principal obstacle being the ‘‘crushing poverty of the Harijans."* 
Not only this, The Tribune stated that even in government schools all 
over the Province, Harijans were segregated from other students in 
the class rooms and there was a large number of wells, taps and 
tanks built and maintained at public expense where they could not 
freely fetch water. The saddest feature of the affair was the uncalled 
for opposition from ostensibly democratically minded Muslims who 
have actively allicd themselves in places with the orthodox Hindus in 
preventing the Harijans from using the public wells.% 


The uninterrupted use of public wells was the acid test of the 
removai of untouchability but the Sikhs, Arya Samajists and Hindu 
Sabha organisations failed in this dircction. The branches of the 
Untouchables Society met a similar fate.*4 As a result of it, the Puniab 
Sewak Sangh was not able to show any progress in the matter of 
securing civil rights for the Harijans.%4 





58. F.N.R. of the Punjab for the second half of September 1932, Home Po!. 1932, 
No. 18/12, NAIL. 

59. Tr., July 19, 1933. 

60. Ibid. 

61. Tr., May 13, 1934. 

62, fbid. 

63. Tr., July 19, 1933. 

64. Ibid. 
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Regarding Temple Entry again much could not be done because 
the Harijans in the Punjab were not kecn about it as they were mostly 
followers of Sant Marg in which idol worship was not essential and 
even in the anxious days of Gandhi's fast they had to be forced to 
enter temples.% 

There were some other factors which hampered the growth of the 
movement against untouchability. The Muslim papers in the Punjab 
frecly attacked Gandhi on his visit to the Punjab during the 
Havijan Tour of the country on the ground that his main object was 
to prosctylise. The Muslim Press even did not lose the opportunity to 
protest that conversion to Islam would be the readiest method of 
effecting the uplift of the Harijaos.“4 The Sikh deputation which 
included Sardar Mangal Singh, Sardar Sampuran Singh, M.L.C., Giant 
Gurmukh Singh Musaffir, Sardar Harnam Singh, Sardar Sardui Singh 
Caveeshar and others waited upon Gandhi on 15 July, 1934 and urged 
him to issue intructions to the Anti Untouchability workers to 
restrict themselves only to the Harijan uplift work and refrain from 
making it a religious conversion propaganda since in the Punjab 
some "socalled untouchables” professed Sikh faith,*? 

Thus it can be stated that untouchability, a centuries’ old social 
evil could not be abolished in a small period merely on the score of 
political expediency and that is perhaps the main reason that this evil 

still exists not only in the Punjab but all over India. 


. 
. 


— 
64. Tr., May 13, 1934. 
66, Home Pol, 1934, No, 50/1, NAL 
67. Tr, July 19, 1934 
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The Criminal Investigation Department in the Panjab 
(1910-47) 


Haricet SinGH Pannu* 


The Panjab, due Lo its geo-political situation and peculiar charac- 
teristics of its people, posed a thorny problem for the British 
authorities to cope with the law and order situation. Consequently, 
they paid their utmost attention to develop the institution of police 
in this provinee. The period under review was a period of more or 
Jess constant turmoils for the government as well as the people as it 
wilnessed the growth of militant national movement. The branch of 
the police concerned with such like activitics was the Criminal Investi- 
gation Department and the very nalure of the work done by this 
institution adds new dimensions to the struggle for independence. 

The Criminal Investigation Department is nota very old institu- 
tion in England as well asin India. The name ‘Criminal Investigation 
Department’ was adopted in England for the first time in 1878. In 
India, the institution came into existence as a result of the recommen- 
dations made by the Indian Police Commission of 1902-034 The 
Commission had found India lacking in an organisation to study 
and tackle problems of criminology on scientific lines. Thus they 
recommended the formation of a bureau, to be known as Criminal 
Investigation Department, for each province. The same Commission 
recommended that a similar Department should be established for the 
whole of India, with functions similar to those of the provincial! 
Departments. The underlying principle of establishing the provincial 
Criminal Investigation Department was to assist the local police by 
collating and distributing information by a police officer of the rank of 
Deputy Inspector General.” 

In the Punjab, the Criminal Investigation Department came into 
* Department of History, Punjabi University, Patiala. 

1. Lord Curzon appointed the Indian Police Commission on July 9, 1902 to 
enquire into the working of the police in Grilish India. The Commission had 
Lieutenant Colonel J.A.L. Montgomery (Member of the Council of the Licu- 
tenazat-Governor of the Punjab) as a member from the Punjab. The.Commission 
submitted their reportan May 30, 1903, and the police in British India was 
reorganised in accordance with recommendations of this Commission. 

2. Report of the indian Police Commission 1902-03, para 166, p. 117. 
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being in 1910.4 At. this time, its activities were limited to collate and 
distribute information about crime and criminals, to supply skilled 
detectives to assist the focal police and to deal with criminal cases 
having ramifications in more than one district.4 

Before the oulbreak of the First World War, the Department 
helped the police force in apprehending absentee members of criminal 
tribes and conducted many enquiries where the area of investigation 
extended beyond the Punjab. It also assisted the focal polive in 
Stamping out dacoity that had broken out in the north-western districts 
of the province at that time.® 

The First World War caused many revolutionary and seditious 
activitics and this-saddled the Department with very arduous responsi- 
bilitics. Keeping in view these circumstances, the police chief in the 
province summoned a conference in July 1914 in which proposals were 
put forward co increase the number of officers and reorganise the 
whole branch. The proposals were sanctioned by the Government of 
India and 22 officers were added to the existing strength of the 
Department.© The rcorganisation of the entire Department was 
completed in 1915 whena manual explaining the distribution of the 
several branches and embodying the rules made al various times For the 
guidance of the officers was prepared and approved by the Govern- 
ment.? 

After reorganisation, the Government considered the Department 
to be in a position to work more efficiently and to deal effectively with 
the extra dutics imposed on the Department due to the outbreak of 
the World War. During the Great War the officers of the Department 
were employed chiefly in dealing with cases arising out of the revolu- 
tionary movement by returned emigrants,® the ramifications of which 





3. The recommendations of the Indian Polics Commission cauld not be imple- 
mented in the Punjab cil) 1910 as there wasa wave of violent agitalions in 1907 
over almost the whole of the province. In such “exceedingly serious and 
dangcrous™ situation, the recommendations were implemented gradually as 
Politicaland financial considerations permitted. Anandswarup Gupta, The 
Police in British India 1861-1947 (New Delhi, 1979), pp. 258-61. 

. Report on the Administration of Punjab and its Dapendencies (909-10, p. 15. 

- Report on Police Administration in the Punjab, (912, p. 41. 

- Report on Police Administration in the Punjab, 1914, p. 4. 

. Report on Police Administration in the Punjab, 1915, p. 25. 

. When the First World War broke out, large number of Indians, especially Sikh 
peasants, returned to the Punjab and (ook part in a formidable movement the 
course of which kept the Criminal Investigation Department sufficiently busy. 
For more details, see G-S. Deol, The Role ofthe Ghader Party in the National 


Movenient (Jullundur, 1969}. 


wea Ru a 
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were found mostly in the central districts of the province. But the 
Department could not deal single-handed with the Ghadarites. In 
this they were aided by the support of the district and executive pouce 
officers, the assistance of the military authorities in the Lahore Divi- 
sional] area and the co-operation of the Darbars of the Native States.* 
Tn this way, during the First World War, the Department was required 
to dea] with political as well as ordinary crime. In dealing with the 
ordinary crime it rendered help in securing the conviction of 13 
dacoities in Sialkot and Gurdaspur districts.2° It also undertook the 
investigation and prosecution of some bribery charges against public 
servants. 

Hitherto the Criminal! Investigation Department and the Railway 
Police in the Punjab were under acommon Deputy Inspector General. 
But during the Great War, the disturbed conditions in the province 
and the resultant preoccupations of the Department made it necessary 
‘Lo Separate these two branches of the police. Accordingly the Criminal 
Investigation Depariment was separated from the Railway Police in 
191822 

Never perhaps iii its history was the Depariment confronted with 
mote arduous and responsible work than during 1919. Asa result of 
the political distusbances, a large number of meetings of the different 
political partics were held from time totime. The Christmas week 
was perhaps the busiest that the Department had, ever had, with the 
Indian National Congress and the Indian Muslim League sitting at 
‘Amritsar.® These mectings put an additional burden on the Depart- 
ment, as its officers were required to attend such politically motivaled 
mectings. 

The Congress movement with its programme of non-cooperiution, 
the establishment of Congress Committees in all important towns, the 
orginisation of Yoluntcer Associations, and the introduction of Crvil 
Disobedience in its various forms was pushed on vigorously, particu- 
larly by means of public meetings. The number of these mectings rose 
to as many as 1504 week.4® Khilafat Movement among the Muslims 
was also carried on withequail vigour. Sikh agitation was perhaps 
the dominant feature of the political situation.’ The Department 


9. Report on the Administration of Punjab and its Dependencies 1915-16, p. 18. 

10. Report on Police Administration in the Panjab 1917, p. 13. 

JI. Report on Administration of Punjab and its Dependencies 1917-1918, p. 20. 

12. Report on Police Administration in the Punjab. 1919, p. 15. 

13, Report on the Police Administration in the Punjab. 1921, p. 19. 

14. Mohinder Singh, ‘British Government Policy Towards the Akuli Movement’ in 
The Panjab Past and Prescut, 1976, Vol. X, p. 176- : 
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was also called upon to suppress the Babbar Akali Movement from 
January to May 1923.8 Al’ these movements and agitations in the 
province were carried on with the help of political meetings at some 
of which the overthrow of the Government was openly advocated. The 
duty of attending and reporting on the proceedings of such meetings 
continued to devalve on the officers of the Department. Sometimes 
the officers deputed on this duty were subjected to abuse and insult, 
and one occasion an officer of this Department was assaulted by a Sikh 
armed with an axe.46 These agitations proved to be too much for the 
District Police stall to take over all intelligence work. Consequently, 
it increased the demand and importance of the Criminal Investigation 
Department. 


After 1925, the enhancement of the canal water rates caused a 
fresh agitation among the rural population in the Punjab. Though the 
Movement could not prove to be a sure success but it certainly burd- 
ened the Department with some additional work. The Crime Branch 
of the Department had also to deal with various Bank frauds. The 
Department cooperated with the District Police in| an intensive cam- 
paign against cultle-lifting in Karnal and Gurgaon districts. It abo 
Nelped in investigating and combating the illicic drug traffic which in 
the lurger cites of the province had assumed alarming proportions.4 

The political developnients in the province had a direct impact on 
the working of this Department. The year 1930 was very strenuous 
in the history of the Department, both in its capacity as the Central 
Inte!ligence office of the province and the prevention and prosecution 
of criminal conspiracies.” Jn almost al! the spheres of its work, the 
Department could not work independently of the District Police. 


The revival by Congress of the Civil Disobedience Movement, 
the Sikh agitation in connection with the communal awards and the 
Ahrar agitation*® to support the Muslim claims in Kashmir kept the 








15. J.C. Curry, The fucian Potice (London, 1932), pp. 299-300. 

16. Report on Police Administration in the Punjab, 1921, p. 20. 

17. For details of these frauds and the role played by the Criminal Investigation 
Department in locating these frauds see Report on Police Administration in the 
Punjab, 1925, pp. 19-21, 

18. Report on Police Administration in the Punjab, 1926, p. 24. 

19, Report on the Police Administration in the Punjab, 1930, p. 30. 

20, Ahrar agilativn originated among the Mustims in 1932. Its doctrine was thar 
Muslim intercsts should be defended wherever they wcre threatened. Jn 1932, 
Muslims in Kashmir had broken into open rioting against a Hindu Government. 
As the news seached the Punjab early in July, the Muslims here supported the 

(Contd, on page 212 
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Department busy during 1932.71 It supplied to the Government all 
the possible information regarding the activities of these agitators. 


During the thirties of the present century interest in communism 
was growing. The followers of communism were grcatly dissatisficd 
with the prevailing social and economic set up in India. Their diss- 
atisfaction occupied much of the attention of the Criminal 
Investigation Department, 


A general survey of the administration of criminal tribes was 
carried out by the Crime Branch of the Depariment.2* This not only 
added police knowledge of the tribes, their habits and their activities, 
but proved to be inyaluable in helping district officers to improve 
control and supervision,*4 


The general elections to the provincial legislature uuder the new 
constitution were heJd in 1937. In the Central and Eastern Punjab. 
communal feelings resulted in outbreak of serious riots causing death 
and injury to many.*4 The services of the officers of the Department 
were frequently required for employment in the investigation of cases 
arising from these communal! disturbances. 


During the Second World War, the Cirminal Investigation Depart- 
ment in the Punjab again had to shoulder cxtra responsibilities duc to 
war conditions. Traffic in illicit arms was enhanced by the peculiar 
conditions created by the war. A special staff of the Department was 
created for this purpose, and with the help of the District Police, 
recovered a large number of illicit arms particularly countryside 
pistols.*> This staff continued its drive for the recovery of unlicened 
arms. The Crime Branch of the Department helped the District 
Centra] Intelligence Agencies in tackling the burglary problem.?* 
Officers of the Department were also associated with the special stat 
created by the Government to deal with the serious outbreak of dacoily 


Contd. from page 261} 
cause of the Muslims in Kashmir. Riotstook placein the Punjaband it 
remained for the most of the year the most prominent single organisation in the 
Province with which the Department had to dtal. For more details, sec Panjub 
Administration Report, 1931-32, pp. 7-10. 

21. Report on Police Administration in the Punjab, 1932, p. 26. 

22. Report on the Administration of Criminal Tcibes in the Punjab for (26. p. 3. 

23. Reporl on Police Administration in the Panjab, 1936, p. 26. 

24. Proceedings of the Punjab Government in the Home (Political) Department, 
No, 5512-14-38/32245, dated the 26th September, 1938. 

25, Repori on Police Administration in the Punjab, 1941, p. 2. 

26. S. Venugopal Rao, Facets of Crime in indie, (New Delhi, 1964), p. 108. 
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in the Eastern Punjab2?, Thus during the warm among the manifold 
dutics of the Department were the promotion of co-operation between 
the police of different districts, the undertaking of cases with provin- 
cial ramifications, co-ordination and dissemination of political intcJli- 
gence, and the watching and ceporting of all communal incidents and 
political movements. 

An important constituent of the provincial Criminal Investigation 
Department was the Finger Print Burcau. Its establishment was also 
recommended by the Indian Police Commission of 1902-03.%% The 
Gureau was to be under the control of the Deputy Inspector General 
who was also the head of the provincial Crminal Investigation 
Department. The purpose of the Bureau was to assist in finding out 
the real crimioals?? who were becoming intelligent both in commilting 
the crime and in concealing the evidences. 

In the Punjab, the Burcau was established at Phillaur where the 
provincial Police Training School was working. Keeping in view the 
rapidly increasing popularity of the Bureau, the Government increased 
its stalY. It also obtained from England an excellent camera and 
enlarging apparatus to reproduce finger-impressions by meuazs of 
photography.?° Every year some police officers were trained in the 
finger-print system. This went a long way in the identificatian of 
dangerous or habitual criminals, who would otherwise had succeeded 
im concealing their records of crime. The annual Police Administration 
Reports contain a large number of cases of interest where the criminals 
were traced by means of finger-print system. The number of officers 
and lower ranks who were instructed in the finger-print system incre- 
ased year by year. Sometimes officers from foreign countries such 
as Africa, Hong Kong etc. were also put through acourse of instruc- 
tion at the Bureau at Philiadr.¥ The Report on Police Administration 
m the Punjab for the year 1926 speaks highly of the efficiency of the 
Bureau’s work : 

Jt is of interest to note that the Punjab Finger Print Bureau 
is the most heavily worked institution of the kind in india. Not 
only is the collection of finger-print slips on cecord at Phillaur 
very much Jarger than that in any other province, but the Bureau 


ent 
27. Proccedings of the Punjab Gavernment in the Home (Political) Department, 
No. 4891-H-G 40/37g19, dated the 20th September, 1940. Report on Police 
Administration in the Punjab, 1940, p. 5. 
28. ig of the Indian Police Commission 1902-03, para 166- p. E17. 
29. ich, 


30. pire ©0 Police Administration in the Punjab, 1913, p. 38. 
3). ibid, 
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deals with a larger number of search slips and is more frequently 
referred to for expert opinion and expert evidence.%* 


All the members of the wandering criminal tribes were registered 
in the province and this caused much extra work on the Bureau. 
Consequently, the Lumsden Committee” recommended an increase in 
the staff of the Bureau. With increased strength the Bureau could 
deal with the organised form of crime in the province. The Bureau 


also helped in detecting the gangs of burglars by means of taking 
finger-prints of their members. 


To conclude, the development of an elaborate machinery for the 
collection and dissemination of political intelligence was a interesting 
feature of the police system in the Punjab. Bui the period under 
Teview was marked by political disturbances, riots and agitalions. 
Much of the time and attention of the Criminal Investigation Depart- 
ment was consumed in reporting and stamping out these disturbances. 
The department was able to pay attention to the ordinary crime only 
when the political situation in the province was nol much disturbed. 
The importance of the Criminal Investigation Department increased 
in proportion tothe intensity of the freedom movement. And with 
the growth of the militant national movement, it became an agency 
for the suppression of political crime and movements thus safeguarding 
British imperialism. Moreover, as the Department came into direct 
conflict with the political organisations, the people had little faith in 
the methods adopted by the Department to detect crime. The annual 
reports on Police Administration frequently confers the lack of public 
interest in the working ofthe Department. As ils composition was 
predominantly European, the people always saw in its methods of 
dctecling crime some sorts of tactics of dealing with their political 
aspirations. They, therefore, generally looked askance at the police 
in genera] and the Criminal Investigation Department in particular as 
an instrument of perpetuating their slavery. 





32. Report on Police Administration in the Punjab, 1926, p, 27. 

33. A Provincial Police Committce commonly kaown as Lumsden Commiiltee was 
appointed in November 1925 by the Government. The Committee was to 
examine the adequacy of the police establishment in cach district and the 
possibte means for increasing eMiciency and integrity. The comnpitiee submited 
their Report in 1926. They found the existing investigating agency insuflicient 
in number, overburdened with work, and the standard of investigation very 
Poor. Inaccordance with the recommendations of the Committee, the police 
in the Punjab was reorganised. For details sce Report of the Lumsden Committee 
of the Punjab, 1926 (Dwarka Das Library, Chandigarh). 
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From Anti-Imperialism to Communalism : 
A Study of Socio Economic Causes 


SatisH K. Basa* 


The year 1920 is a watershed in the socia-political history of 
Punjab as the tide of anti-imperial struggle of the people of Punjab 
began to subside, yielding its place to the growth of communalism. 
This radical transformation in the political outlook is a regional 
phenomenon which is unique in comparison to the political struggle 
of the people of other regions. This change has been ritualistically 
attributed by scholars to various factors such as the British policy 
of divide and rule, the growth of the process of indentification of the 
members of various communities with their respective communties,} 
the communal imbalance in the state and the separate and 
proportionate electorate.2 None of these explanations provide a 
complete and rational answers to the problem as the transformation 
has not so far been studied in the perspective of changing socio- 
economic pattern of the Punjab society. 

A cohesive and holistic society, organised on the basis of tradition 
social system in Punjab, entered into the anti-imperialist phase after 
a brief spell of the British rule. Collaboration of all section of society, 
irrespective of class, creed and religion in the agitation of 1907, 


4 


* Senior Lecturer Department of History, Punjabi University, Patiala. 

I. Kenneth W. Jones, 4rya Samaj : Hinds Consciousaess tt 19th century Punjab 

(New Delhi, 1976}. 
The author deals with the historical pracess which transformed atritude towards 
caste, community and also narion duc to the western impact. He describes the 
¢volution of religious identity of the Hindus. Also sce Jasminder Jolley’s 
“Growth of Poluical Consciousness amongst the Sikhs", M. Phil dissertation 
submitted to Punjabi University, Patiala, 1979-80 under the supervision of the 
author of this article. 

2. Introduction of proportionate and scparate elecotrate by the Miato Morley 
Reform Act of 1909 encouraged different communitics te consolidate their 
membership so that they, an that basis, could make claims to the share in 
Political power. See D. Petrie, Secrets C. 1. D. Afemorandum on Recent 
Development in Sikh Politics, (9\1, p 320. The Muslims held prescriptive 
Majority in the Punjab Iegiskiuure after (919. The Sikhs were givea marginal 
weightage. 
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though unique in itslef, was the last agitation of its kind in Punjab.’ 
The only historically plausible explanation for the unique nature of 
the agitation is that the British economic policies in Punjab had 
till then not led to the erecation of sharp economic dividing lines 
among various classes as there was very slow proccss of capital 
formation. The major part of the capital carned by the Punjabis in 
India or outside was invested in land, sky rocketing ils price? There 
was no investment in industry for it was impossible for the In dians 
to counteract the strangichold of colonial economy imposed by the 
foreign rulers. However, with the advent of the twenticth century 
that the rudementary class conciouness began to grow in Punjab which 
gradually began to erode the cxisting social order based on social 
harmony, peace and cooperation. Jt many, however, be pointed out 
that the traditional system in Punjab was not based on competition and 
conflict but cooperation and collaboration. 


After the annexation of Punjab in 1849. we witness three major 
trends in the evolution of Punjabi soviely, namely. the British policy 
of encouraging the growth of upper-middle level of landholding class,® 
creation of clearly defined rights in fand, commerciahsation of 
agriculture, construction of new means of transport and communication, 
spread of western education, development of markets for the British 
manufactured consumer goods, all leading to the growth of 
urbanisation and urban middle classes; and lastly, due to the new 
Icgal procedure and laws, there were major faniya gains. The 
moncylending assumed dangerous dimensions as it reduced a major 
chunk of khudkashi* peasantry to the level of tenants at will. The speed 





3. Home, Political Pros. Oct. 1907, No. 40-49. All scctions of sociely except the 
landed aristocracy participaled in the Agitation. For details see Khushwant 
Singh, History of the Sikhs Vol. Jl, (Princeton 1960), p. 78. 

4. The following statistical analysis make clear that the increase in indebicdness 
corresponded with the increase wilh price of land. It is dus to the fuel that the 
latter provided additional facility for the p2asant propri¢tor to borrow more. 


Wheot prices General index Laad price 
1873-1912 79% 37% 407% 
1912-1925 212% 127% 1934% 
Approximate rise 300% 350% 500% 


Catculated by 8.K. Bajaj, "“Maicolm lyalt Darling : A Study of His perspective”, 
The Punjab Pasi and Present, April, 1980, p. 179. 
5. Revenue despatch from Secretary of State to Government of India, No. 14, 
9 July, 1962. 
Khudkasht means the occupant cultivator who had come to acquire hereditary 
right in his land, the peasant proprictors. 


a 
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and scope of these trends in ercding the traditional social structure’ 
was so dynamic and bold that the class formation and class conflict 
became one of the most apparent feature of the Punjab society,* 


The politics of different classes yields one very interesting result, 
particular after 1920. The upper-middle level of the landholding 
classes were represented by the Unionist Party to protect the economic 
interest to that class. The political outlook of the class was less 
communal. The urban middle classes consisting of petty shopkecpers, 
teachers and others either joined the Hindu Maha Sabha or the 
Akalis or the Ahrars according tothe communities they belonged to. 
The Congress also had the share from these classes, The poor 
peasantry and the landless workers which formed the majority in 
Punjab was completely ignored before 1920. After that year, they 
were represented in politics by the Kirti Kisan Sabha. The Congress 
was also gradually drifting into the Communist Fold by 1940. This was 
the only section of the Punjab society which followed non-communal 
politics. 

One of the most. striking features of Punjab economy after its 
annexation was the rapid growth of agriculture. It was more than 
that Of population. The cultivation inereased by 50 per cent while 
the population only by 20 per cent. With the increased mechanisation 
and irrigation facilities, use of new and improved quality of seeds, 
adoption of new techniques of cultivation, consolidation of holdings, 
cattle breeding and improvisation of transport facilities in a way 
Tevolutianised agriculture." 





7. Creation of property rights in land cncouraged many peasant proprictors to 
mortgauge their land and ultimately for inability lo payback loans, they, by 
legal procedure, had to surrender their lands to the money-lenders. Sce 
Malcolm Lyail Darling, The Punjab Peasant in Prosperity and Debt, (Rpt. New 
Delhi, 1977), p. 6 

fbid.. pp. 6-7. Communal ownership of land during the pre-Biitish rule had 

made moriguage of land difficult. snd consequently saved communities from 

disintegration. 

9, Land was hardly saleable prior te the advent of the British rule. During 1860 

lo 1874 nineteenth century the average price ol land ros¢ moderately. For 
details see Karunamoy Mukerji’s ‘Land Prices in Punjab’, in M.K. Chaudhuri 
(cd.) Trends fn Socio-Economic Change in India, 1871-i96f (Simla, 1969), 
pp. 529-546, 
The total value of crops raised by canals in 1910-1911 amounted to Rs, 20.7 
crores. In 1920-21, it was estimated at Rs. 67.2 crores. See faiministrosive 
Report on Canals in Punjab, 1910-91 (Statement UE) and that of 1921-1922, 
p. 25, respectively. 


o 
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In the absence of industry, land attracted capital. Creation of the 
right of ownership in land with free sale-purchase system made land a 
solid szeurity for borrowing. The new capital carned from the 
increased production from land and remittance of salaries and earnings 
of the soldiers and emigrants and that of the traders finding no 
avenue of investment was freely invested into land for it was both 
safe and secure. This spree of investment in land led to sharp rise in 
the price of Jand.2° The moncylenders offered casy loans to the 
peasants who needed them for various reasons such as payment of land 
Tevenue, to mect shortage of foods to celebrate sovial ceremonics 
and so on and sa forth. As the moncy was available which he could 
borrow by mortguaging his land, he began to borrow more [freely 
than he had ever done before." It gave rise to two classes—one of the 
money-lenders whose number increased from 53, 263 in [868 to 
1,93,890 in !911.% While on the other hand the mony-lending 
reduced peasant-proprictors to the level of tenants or landless 
workers. There were only 17 per cent peasant proprietors in Punjab 
who were free from indebtedness)? Simultancously, there was rapid 
alienalion of Jand to the non-agricultural classes2+ Inthe light of 
these facts it is not easy ta agree with T.R. Matealfe and Yan Den 
Dungen who believe that the policy of protectionism with regard to 
cultivators with proprictory rights was an integral part and the most 
significant aspect of the British policy in Punjab.* It is warranted by 
the facts that with the policy towards peasant indebtedness, and the 
tenancy rights and trade, it undoubtedly was influenced by /aissez faire 
or free trade principles. Contradictory, protracted, partial and 
perfunctory as the policy was,.7 it was bound to seriously inhibit 
solution on of che rural problem of Punjab. As it set into operation 
hostile class formation within the rural sociely, it causcd a serious 
10, Karunamoy Mukerji, op. cit., p. 5)3. 

11. The argument is based on the presumption that the cultivator resorted to 
borrowing in view of his borrowing capaciy and nol the earning capacily as its 
contended by Darling, op. cif., p. 14, 

12. Note on Land Transfers and Agriculture indebtedness in India (1895). p. B7- 

13. Darling. {oid , pp. 4, &. 

14, Moneylenders acquired 11,79,000 acres of land in different parts of province 
by 1893. Note on Lond Trausfer aud Agricultural indebtedness (1895), p. 249 

15. Van Dan Dungen, The Punjab Tradition, influeuce and authority in the Nineteenth 
century India (Landon, 1972), pp. 95-96. Also sce T. R, Metcalfe, The Aftermaih 
of the Revolt : India 1857-1870 (Princelan, 1964), p, 103, Metcalfe and Dungen 
believe that the tenancy rights were tailored carefully to avoid any real harm to 
the position of the landlords. 

16. Van Den Dungen, op. cit , p. 95. 
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cleavage between the Iand owners and the Jandless peasants, an 
gradually began to erode the communal and holistic characater of the 
rural socicty. 

As regards tenant-landlord relationship is concerned, Punjab 
furnishes a unique spectrum till 1920. The bond of fellow-feeling and 
sympathy due to the communal nature of the society remained almost 
stable. There was no legislation cavering this category of cultivators. 
Tenancy also never became a burning question for it maintained its 
Position on scarcity valuc.’7 Tt is also believed that the landlords 
maintained a fair degree of honest standards of business and hatmon- 
ious relationship with tenants. Confronted by the commercial class, 
and in the absence of other ayenucs of employment for the landless 
workers, they had only one source of carning their livelihood i.e. land. 
Therefore, we find the number of tenants at will who were -ejected, on 
an average, was not more than 0.06 per cent annually. The tradi- 
tional agricultural class stayed on the land while the communal 
structure of rural society disintegrated very slowly, In fact, the total 
area held by the tenants was on the increase.” And with the rise in 
prices in land and competition to acquire more and more land led, by 
the end of the first decade of the twenticth century, to exact more 
rent from the cultivators, instead of responsible cash rent. Poor as 
they wers, they suffered for some time but after the Russian Revolu- 
tion they began to organise themselyes into Kisan Morchas. It is 
evident that the core of Punjab tradition lay in its reliance on the 
loyalty of the land owning classes which weilded influence through the 
villuge system. 

Till 1901, the Punjab Government furnished half hearted measure 
to maintain the village system. That also got floundered at che rocks 
of a policy of ignoring the interest of the landless cultivators and 
tenants at-will. The land Alienation Act clearly indicates a shift from 
the policy of supporting petty peasant proprietors to the tandlords 
which became so evident by 1920.2 The holistic character of the 
society began to crack as a result of the Land Alienation Act of 1901. 
Though hailed as the Magne Carta of the agriculturists the Act of 1901 
created sharp cleavage between the rura) and urban classes on the one 


U7. Punjab Administrative Réport, 1911-12, p. 1¥. 
18. Baden-Powell, The Land Systems of British {ndia, Vol. U, Ext of the originally 
published in 1892, pp. 720-21. Also see india in 1947-48, India Government. 
» 14), 
19. "aid. 
20. Ravinder Kumar, ‘The Two Revolulionsin the Punjab’' Presidential Addvess, 
Punjab History Conference, 1976. 
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hand, and between the rich landed classes and the poor peasantry on 
the other. It placed the peasant at the mercy of his senior brother 
who extended Joan with the sole intention of appropriating his Jand. 
This process with the passage of time created a powerful class of 
landed aristocracy which was pitched against the growing bourgeisic. 

Elbowed by the Act of 1901, the commercial capitalism which was 
earlier funelled into moncy-lending in rural areas, began Lo seck other 
avenues of investment including banking and other financial institu- 
tions. It reached its highest watermark in !913.%1 But duc to the 
hostile policies of the government and severe banking crisis,? it could 
achieve only nominal success. The new economic clile antagonistic as 
it was to the Colonial economy of the rulers tended to delink economic 
from political activities. Many class groups like the bankers, financers, 
lawyers, teachers, shopkecpers etc. in the absence of industry and 
capitalism could not develop a cohesive class unity as the economic 
links binding these classes remained weak for lack of competition and 
avenucs. Thus, they could not seck refuge in the secular politics for 
the protection of their economic interest. 

The new urban classes witnessed another drift. The repressive 
policies of government after 1907 to stamp out politres and revolu- 
tionary movement in Punjab blocked off all possibilities of expressing 
their grievances by organising their ranks. Finding no way to protect 
their economic interests, the disenchanted and disgruntied bourgcisic 
gradually sccumbed to communalism.*3 While the ranks of poor 
peasantry swelling day by day became hostile to the landed aristocracy 
and drifted to revolutionary movements which in their character can 
be designated as protracted peoples movements; however, they were 
the only sccular movements in the Punjab after 1920. 





21. Kenneth W. Jones, op. eft., p. 912. 

22. hid. ; 

23. Commenting on the Hindus who awned the major part of the non-agricultural 
wealth, Keencth W, Jones observes that in the face of continual pressure from 
the government and declining economiz opportunities, they “scnrehed for 
effective vehicles to protect their communal and class interest. Achieving no 
success, the bourgeisie particularly the business group abandoned formal 
Politics, ‘leaving only the older forms of communal and sectarian politica le 
lake its place. did. p. 280. 
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The Tenant's Movement in the Patiala State 
1937-1947 


Karan Bir 8S. MANN* 


Nincteen hundred and Thirty cight marks the beginning of an 
‘organised phase’ of the tenant's movement in the Patiala State. 
Except for some periods of low activity, this phase lasted upto 1955— 
when this movement saw its successful conclusion. During this period 
the movement emerged as an independent entity within the larger 
‘Kissan Movements’. Also there was a polarisation of political 
activists and leaders of the movement on ideological lines. The 
preponderant Communist influence, imbued the movement with 
militincy, 

In 1939, there were open tenant’s rebellions against batai in 
Villages : Qilla Hakiman, Rajomajra, Bhadaur, Kishangarh Pherwahi 
and Kishangarh Sedha Singhwala. More and more villages adjoining 
lo {these were getling into rebellious mood, then came the 
demise of Bhupinder Singh in July 1938. After him Yadavinder Singh, 
the new Maharaja, took over. His youthful, clean image, along with 
his puritanical pronouncements, gave rise to preat expectations. 
Instead in a subtle move Yadavindra Singh brought about a split in 
the Akali-Praja Mandal ranks by winning over Harchand Singh Jeji. 

With the moderate and feudal elements completely isolated from 
the Akali-Praja Mandal combine, which came to be dominated by 
the Communists, the movement entered into a new phase, 


fn February 1939 the Sixth All India States Peoples Conferences 
Session was held at Ludhiana which was presided by Pandit Jawahar 
Lal Nehru.? It was at this conference that the slogan of ‘no batai’ 
for the Patiala mu:zaras was coined.2 However, there was a spate of 
litigation against the tenants and many were being ejected from the 
* Department of History, Punjabi University, Patiala. 
1. Patiala State Records (to be hereafter cited P.S.R-) ilas-i-Khas (to be hereafter 
ciled a3 1.K.) Files 652, 1261, 1263, 1946-47, 1938, 2077 and Prime Minister's 
Files (to be hercafter written as P.M.'s) 5804, 5582, Patiala : Punjab Stale 


Archives (to be hereafter cited as P.S.A.)- 
2. Ramesh Walia, Praja Mandal Movement (a East Punjab State, p. 149. 
3. Personal interview with Jagir Singh Joga. 
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pieces of land that they had occupied for a long time. 


A Muzara Committce was set up under the presidentship of 
Narain Singh Bhadaur.6 There appear to be six main functions 
of the Muzara Committee :* 


1. To help organise !ocal committees to educate peasants and collect 
funds for activities of the state committee. 

2. To send workers to biswedari villages 10 educate sivzaras on the 
lines of the manifesto of the Committec. 

3. To defend tenants in their legal battles against b/swedars. 

4. To organise meetings of miuzaras. 

5. To send deputations (jathas) of muzaras to the higher officials 
of State and British Indian Government, highlight the grievances 
of the muzaras, 

6. To print and distribute propaganda material. 


A mecting of the muzaras was called at Plahra village, to chalk 
outa plan of action. There under the leadership of Garbaksh Singh 
Chakerian and Dharam Singh ‘Fakkar’ the slogan of ‘no batai* was 
finalised but it was left to be approved by a larger gathcring of state 
nmiuzaras’. 


Soonafter, a mecting of the wuzaras was called at Dodra, there 
the attendance was thin, therefore the decision on ‘on datai’ was 
postponed further. 


A delegation headed by Dharam Singh *Fakkar’ was deputed by 
the Muzara Committee to contact the leaders of the All India Kissan 
Sabha. They met Baba Rur Singh Churchak, President of Punjab 
Kissan Sabha.® Hence, onwards the Muzara Committee came to be 
known as the Kissan Muzara Committec.?” 


A State level conference of the Patiala Mfuzaras was convencd at 
Jethuke on April 23-24, 1939. The slogan which gained currency at 





4. Chajju Mal Vaid, Conwade Dharam Singh 'Fakkur', fk Jeewan-Ik Prerna, 
Bhatinda : October Press, 1980, p. 9. 

§. The references to the Muzara Committce are scattered in a number of P.S-R. 
Files. Sec PS.R., P.AL's Office filer 756, 5982 and f, X. Files 2266 and 2077, 
Patiala: PSA. 

6. The various functions of the committee have been culled from files on Muzara 
movement sce particularly /.K. Fifes 2077, 2226 and P.M.‘s Office Files $982 and 
756, Paliala: P §.A. 

7. Chajju Mal Vaid, op, cif., p. 8. 

8. Personal interview with Chajju Mal Yaid. 

10. Mridula Mukherjec ‘Peasant Movement in a Princely Stale of Patiala 1937-48" 
cited in Proceeding P|H.C., Session XV, 1981. 
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the conference was : 
Maiaw Bt SSaa—s eys BHls Gud 
aan 3 azet 3 feaara 
‘‘Muzarian Dee Lalkar—Be Dakhal Zamin upper 
kabze te Batai ton inkar.*7* 
(Trans : The cry of tenants is to take possesion of lands from 
which they have been ejected and stop paying the bafai). 

The resaluiions passed at the Jethuke Conference were 

lL. The committce submits that for about last one century, their 

forefihers have been declaring themselves to be landlords. but 

they fail to understand as to why they have been deprived of their 
legitimate rights by giving dimvedari rights to others, and pray that 
the seltlement of the land revenue be left to them. 

The committee conveys its sympathies to the bereaved families of 

those who were shot dead at Qi!la Hekiman and Dhuri. They also 

condemin feverish activities on the part of the State officials. 

3. The committee unanimously resolves that His Highness may be 
requested to cancel Hidayat of 1988 and relcase the prisoners 
unconditionally. 

4. The committee submits that the tenants of 784 villages are nor 

pecpared to accept the constitution of the contemplated Assembly 

unless the system of whiversal franchise is brought into rorce. 

The committee condemns the action taken by the police at 

Barnals in particular and Patiala State in general in arresting 

mnocent people. 

6. The committee requests that the officers responsible for trying 
with and or other disputes relating to the 784 villages should not 
be either biswedars or in any way connected with them. 

The Jethuke conference coming in the midst of the Radi season 
of 1939 give a go ahead signal to the muzaras to refuse to pay barat. 
The fresh wave of tenant unrest sent atleast 1300 to prisons and 

Warrants were pending against a thousand more, The state authorities 

called it a ‘Civil Disobedience Movement.!9 
The end came with the sending of a fathas of muzaras, one of the 

British Agent to the states in Simla and the second to the Maharaja 

at Chahialt4 The delegation ultimately met the agent on the 2Ist of 


i 


"a 


Wl. Chajju Mal Vaid, op. cit., p. 9 

12. A copy of the resolution passed at Jethuke, sent to State officials by Chand 
Singh Bhadaur. See P.S.R., .K. File 2077, Patiala: P.S.A. 

13. Waid, op, ciz +p.d. 

14, PS... AK. Fite 2077 Patiala : P.S.A. 
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June and presented a memorandum of ninzeras to him. Theagent 
gave an assurance to the deputationists that he would take up their 
case with the paramount power and also with the Maharaja of Patiala. 

When no corrective action from the authorities was forthcoming. 
a conference of amearas was held at Chak Bhai Ram Singh (Ferozepur 
district) on the 25th of July, 1939. An appeul was made to the agent 
to live upto the assurance given by him to the depututionists on the 
21st of June, 1939. 

On 27th July 1939, the Maharaja announced the appointment of 
a Commission headed by Captain M.N. Raina, the Law Minister of 
the State to enquire into causes of dispute betwean biswedars and 
occupancy tenants.!? 

Another Conference of suizaras was held at Khudial (Disirict 
Hissar) on Sth August 1939. Resolutions cn familiar lines were 
passed. The Maharaja was specifically requested to ensure that there 
were no ejections of tenants titl the Enquiry Commission presented its 
report.t? © 

At this juncture, on the Ist of September 1939 began the World 
War Ll, which came asa blessing in disguise for the ruler of Patiala 
State. Seon the tennre of the state policy changed from conciliatory 
to repressive. 

The new State policy was of sublic manipulation, interspersed 
with use of foree where essential, began to bear dividends. This 
period of relative inactivity lasted upto the beginning of 1942. As 
lh: tenants resistance to payment of datas began to decline, perturbed, 
muzara leaders used force on Bhadaur tenants who had become willing 
to pay datai in the kharif of 1939-40, 

The prominent Socialist and Communist Icaders of the Punjab 
were arrested in June, 1940 as a consequence of their opposition to 
the war effort of the government.¥ The leaders so arrested 
had throughout been active in guiding and organising the suzaras, 
The muzara leaders who began to be released sporadically from jails, 
received neither big welcomes nor were they taken in truimphant 
processions. The mutzara leaders of Bhadaur on their release did try 
to stir up protest but their endeavours seemed to have been in vain, 
There was even some talk of a march from Bhadaur to Patiala, but 
nothing appears 1o have materialised. Batai payment in &harif 1940 





1S. did. 

16. P.SR, P.M.‘s File 5604 Patiala: P.S.A. 
17. B.S.R., JK. File 2677, PS.A. 

18. P.S.R., 1K. Fife 2226, Patiala: P.S.A. 
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was enforced without trouble, the only defaulters being those who had 
cases pending in courts.t? 


However the slightest activity among the muzaras pave jitters to 
the government, like the determination of 500 strong jarfa led by 
Bhagwan Singh Longowalia to attend the State level conference of 
Kissan Sabha at Fatehgarh Kartana in Ferozepur district from the 20th 
to 22nd of September, [941.70 

In ths second weck of October 1941, a jatha of 10 muzaras of 
Bhadaur led by Narain Singh reached Thakhtupura and from there 
bowan an onward march on foot to Lahore.*! Their demands us 
contained in a handbill were”* : 
|. Abalition of the data! system. 

2. Release of persons convicted in connection with Kissan Movement 
and withdrawal of cases pending against them. 

3. Restoration of confiscated property and stoppage of execution of 
decrees. : 

4. Recognition of non-occupancy tenants as occupancy tenants and 

introducing the system of cash assessment, 

Realisation of land revenue direct by Fehsif authorities. 


la 


Meanwhile some feverish activity was going on in the Akali-Praja 
Mandal camp. Master Tara Singh who had earlier lost respect for his 
loyalist attitude among radical Akalis, knowing both political and 
Muzara movements to be in a disarray thought it opportune to rhrow 
in his hat in the Patiala ring to win over the leadership and also build 
up mass support atnong the peasants. At the end of 1940. he was 
given special permission to address religious gatherings at a number 
of places in Patiala State.** [nitially there seems to be some resistance 
to his efforts fram the radical Akalis.24 But gradually as the urban 
Hindus began 10 dominate the Praja Mandal, the leaders of 
Sikh peasant must have felt stifled. This was the time when ~ 
communalism raised its head in the Phulkian States. With it the 
Maharaja of Patiala became a symbol of Sikh pride, The rapproche- 
ment with the latter is.evident from the following utterance of Master 
Tara Singh, made during his above mentioned itinerary : “When 
1% Mrtdula Mukherjee, op. cit. 

20. PSR. LX. File 2027 Batiaja : P.S.A: 
21, tid. 

22. fbid. 

23. Ramesh Walia, op. cit., p. 157. 


2. As Waar Singh Daftriwala was arrested before one of Mastet Tara Singh's dinar. 
25. Ramesh Walia, op. cif., pp. 154-162, 
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the Maharaja Patiala listens to us, why fight against him.”** This 
development .crystatlised the Akali ranks. 

In early 1942 Communist leaders of the Punjab were released, 
when Russia joined the Allics. 

At the and of August 1942, a Communist conclave was held at 
Bhangali near Lahore. All the promincnt Kissan leaders participated 
in the deliberations. There the Punjab Kissan Sabha took a decision 
to revive and strengthen the Sabha units in the Punjab Princely 
Suites, *? 

Now the Communist influence began to grow in the Patiala State. 

The setting up of the Raina Commission brought no respile 10 

“the, muzaras who continued to suffer, they were dragged to courts. 
ejections also continued, and the modified pena! laws of the stale 
caused considerable hardships to the tenants. 


On the call of the Kissan Sabha, the tenants again began to take 
possessions of lands from which they hid been ejected and ‘no balay 
campaign also began to pick up. The Jisvedars on their part began 
to feel insecure and sent in a barrage of complaints to the authorities 
1o ensure their protection and curb the prowing deflance of the tenants; 
sporadic incidents of violent clashes between the diswedars and muzaras 
began to come to light. Long before any tenancy laws came about 
the tenants at times took possession of all lands of diswedars, just 
leaving about 30 acres for their personal cultivation. 


As the movement began to pick up, it attracted many volunteers 
into its fold, who were sent from village to village to educate the 
peasants. 

A call for a conference of the State Mtzaras could not materalise 
in $942. Another conference was convened at Rar on the l4th and 
15th of August in 1943. The conference was ultimately held at Chau 
in’ the neighbourhoed of Rar, which fell in the British territory. On 
the first day the first resolution that was passed was :*?) This Kissan 
conference demands from His Highness the Maharaji of Patiala State, 
that the w#iuzares Commission’s Report should be published at the 
carliest so that the grievances and troubles of the labourers and pea- 
sants may be removed. Deprivation of proprietory rights on land 
shouJd be abolished and all such lands which have already passed out 


26. Mridula Mukherjee, op. eff. 

27. P.S.R., LK. File 2226, Patiala: P.S.A- 
28. Personal interview with Jagir Singh Joga. 
29. P.S.A., LK. Fife 2793 Patiala: P.S.A. 
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of hands of wuzaras should be restored to them. Cases running under 
sections 424 and 107 LP.C. should be withdrawn.*” 

The Report of the Raina Cammission was presented to the 
Maharaja in 1944.2 Tt is said thal the Report was in majority of the 
cases pro-tenant. Certainly no action was initiated on the basis of the 
Report. 

A largely attended Kissan Conference was held at village Shehna 
in District Ludhiana on 7th of July 1945.34) The main resolution that 
was passed was : The Kissan Conference expresses, its resentment over 
repression on the organised footing against Patiala Sta‘e muzaras by the 
State officials and Siswedars and requests His Highness Shri 10$ Maha- 
raja Dhiraj Mahendra Bahadur of Patiala {a) to stop action against 
niuzaras under section 424 LP.C., (b) to stop looting of muzuras by 
the State officials and diswedars and (c) to stop dbatai system. The 
Confeience Further expresses great resentment on non-pubiication of 
the Muzara Commission’s Report, although it has been lying comple- 
ted for the last 7 years and requests His Highness's Government to 
publish it immediately. Finally the conference assures the sivzaras 
that the Kissan Committee would support them if they make any 
efforts to secure their rights. 

Another development in the national politics which bad repercts~ 
siony on the Patiala scene was that in 1945 the communists were 
forced to part company with the Congress. Without the Congress 
soke the Communists were left free to indulge in any radical activities 
that they desired. Thus in the same year we sec the emergence of the 
Muzara War Council in the Patiala state. 

The rising »turara outbreaks gave sleepless nights to the State 
oMerals. Once avain they decided to use the time-tricd technique of 
appointing an Enquiry Commission. The Gian Singh Rarewala— 
Kartar Singh Commission to go into the causes of tenant-biswedari 
dispute was appointed on the 4th of September, 1945. 

This time the ploy of Enquiry Commission did not bring the 
desired result as the (enant unrest continued unabated. 

By carly 1946, the Hidyat af 1988 B.K, had been lifted. 3$ After 
30. tid “se, 

il. Letter of M.N. Raina to Private Secretary of Maharaja on 14.4.1904, sce P.S-R.. 
LX. Fife 2077 Payala P.S.A- 
2. P.S.R-? 4. Fite 2077, Patiala: P.S.A. 
3). PSR. EX. Fite 2077, Patiala : P.S.A. 
34. Ramesh Walia, op. cit., p. 163. 
45. Juginder Singh, Formation and Development of Praja Mandal, Punjabi Universuy 
Patiala: disseriation, 1966, p. 61. 
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that a Praja Mandal conference was held at Patiala on October 5 and 6, 
1946, under the leadership of Brish Bhan and was attended by 60,0C0 
people.) There was a general sympathy for the tenants among the 
delepales. A resolution asking for the abolition of biswedari and 
raising the occupancy tenants to the status of proprictors was passed. 
The Praja Mandal being a mouth piece of the Congress in the States, 
its support ‘certainly gave strength lo the tenants’. At a conference 
of mtuzaras held on the 10th of December 1946, attended by 20,000 an 
All-State Muzara Committee was elected,” 

In carly 1947, 228 villages came into the fold of the ‘no batai’ 
campaign. The mwzaras took charge of 1,32,650 bighas of land, 
“armed with sticks, and stones and unity.’ A’ frantic General 
Secretary of Patiala Zamidar Sabha warned the Government that if 
the tenants were left unchecked for six months more ‘‘there will be an 
open revolution throughout the State like France". 

The struggle having escalated into an open confrontation between 
the tenants and the &swedars. There were reports of widespread 
violence. The biswedars began to desert their villages.” 

Under the threat of growing violence, with the independence of 
India imminent and the liberal leaning of national leaders known, 
the Maharaja announced a package deal lo solve the tenants-biswedars 
dispute by the Firsman-i-Shahi dated 11 March, 1947. According to 
the Firman the lund was to be divided belween the diswedars and 
occupancy tenants al the ratio of 1:2 respectively, thereby putting 
an end to the hated Sates system for ever. The tenants-at-will were 
however given a raw deal by the firma as it said that the status of 
the tenants-at-wiJl bears no comparison to that of the occupancy 
tenants.4° 

Thus after almost a decade of dragging its feet, during which two 
Enquiry Commissions were appointed to go into causes of biswedars- 
tenants disputes, the State was finally forced by cifcumstances into 
submission. However the formula for the solution of the dispute was 
not welcomed cither by the biswedars or the muzaras. 


36. Mridula Mukerjce, ag. cif. 

37. Ibid. 

38. Eid. 

39. The Tribune, Lahore, 8th February 1947, p. 9. 
40. P.S.R., 7.K. Fife 2077, Patiala: P.S.A. 
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The Escape of Ziauddin with the Help of Rahmat Khan 


GURSHARAN SINGH* 


{This paper deals with the escape of Netaji Subhash Chandra Base 
under the assumed name of Ziauddin with the help of Bhagat Ram 
Talwar (Rahmat Khan)] Editor. 


(n September 1939, Second World War broke out, Netaji Subhash 
Chandra Bose realized that the time had come for cooperation between 
Indian Nutionalism and those nations arrayed against England? In 
the international arena various forces were regrouping themselves. 
In [idia, too, the revolutionary camp started thinking of taking 
advantage of the situation. Netaji wanted to get cooperation for 
indtpendence from Soviet Union, so he wanted to go there, but 
before he could do so he was arrested on July 2, 1940 by the Bengal 
Government for his issuing an ultimatum to remove the Holwill 
Monument. The British Government looked upon Bose as a dangerous 
revolutionary. Even while he was in detention in the Presidency Jail, 
Calcutta. he was undergoing trials im two criminal suits brought 
avainst him by the Government. Netaji resorted to hunger strike and 
wrote to the Government ‘The individual must die, so that the 
nation may live. Today [must die so that India may win freedom 
and glory."? He commenced his fast on 291h November, 1940, but 
as he developed alarming symtoms the Government released him on 
December 5, The Government hasto yield as it could not take a 
chance with the life of such a populac leader. 

After his release Bose remained quietly in his ancestral house 
which was kept under strict police surveillance. He was last seen 
there on January 16, 1941, but ten days later it was reported that 
he was not there. His disappearance became a mystery. 








Senior Lecturer, Department of Historical Studics, Punjabi University, Patiala. 

1. Bengal Past and Present, a journal of Modern Indian and Asian History, Yol. 
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Bose left home on January 17, 1941 and proceeded by car to 
Gomoh, from there he went to Peshawar and then passing through 
Jamrud and the Landikotal Fort. crossed the Indian border and reached 
Kabul travelling partly on foot, partly in tonga and partly by 
motor bus or truck. He then proceeded to Russia with an Italian 
passport and on March 28, 1941 flew to Berlin. Bose's journcy from 
Calcutta to Kabul and then to Moscow is full of thrilling detaills, 
andits nearest parallel is the escape of Shivaji from the clutches of 
Aurangzeb. 


immediately after his release Crom jail Netaji contacted Niranjan 
Singh Talib and expressed his desire to goto Soviet Union with the 
help of C.P.L. in order to get help from there.* Talib thereafter 
contacted Achhar Singh Chhina, who at that time was staying in 
Culcutta.* 


Mian Akbar Shah? an advocate of Nowshera met Netaji and told 
him about Bhagat Ram Talwar? who intimately knew the routes and 
p-ople of that area. Bhagat Ram undertook on behalf of his party to 
assist Netaji to stage his escape to Sovict Union. Netaji informed him 
that he would be arriving Peshawar by Frontier Mail on January 19, 
\941. 


Netaji left his house on 16th January by a car driven by his nephew, 
Sisir Bose ,7 reached Dhanbad on L7th morning. Netaji dressed himsclf 
as an up-country Muslim who had come on a visit. Netaji left Danbad 
iva car reached Gomo and boarded the train for Delhi. At Delhi he 
boarded the Forntier Mail which reached Peshawar on 19th. Junuary 
194], Netaji got off at Peshawar Cantonent. As planned Mian Akbar 
Shah kept a close distance to check up if he was being followed and 
watched. Netaji booked for himselfa room ina hotel in Peshawar 
under the assumed name of ZIAUDDIN. Throughout his journcy 


4. Achhae Singh Chhina was then an underground Communist leader. During his 
school days Achhar Singh had gone to England from where he crossed over to 
U.S.A.t0 join the Ghadue Party, The Ghadar Party later on sent himto 
Soviet Union for studies. He was ane of the lop Jeader of the Kirti Party. 

5. Mian Akbar Shah was a member of the All [ndia Forward Bloc party founded 
by Netaji. He bad studied at the University of the Toilers of the East in Moscow. 
On his arrival in (ndia he was arsestcd and sentenced to thece year's imprison- 
ment in the Peshawar Conspiracy Case. After his release hie joined the freedom 
movement in the N.W.F,. Province, 

6, He was the younger brother of martyr Hari Kishan and an active member of the 
Communist Party of India. 

7. Sisir Bose was the son of Sarat Chander Hose. 
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he dressed himself asa Muslimsporting a beard and wearing a cap 
and a sherwani# 

Bhagat Ram Talwar met Netaji for the first time in the evening of 
21 January 1941, They decided that Netaji would impersonate as a 
deaf and dumb Muslim gentleman going to Adda Sharif* ona 
pilgrimage. Netaji (Ziuuddin) was dressed like a Pathan wearing 
malaysi cloth salwar kamiz, leather jacket and khaki kulfa as head 
gear and Peshawari chappais as footwear. He also carried a Kabuli 
blanket. By this time he had about an inch long beard. Because of 
good build, sharp features and fair complexion, Netaji looked like 
a real Pathan. Bhagat Ram also assumed the name of Rahmat Khan.’ 

On the morning of 22 January Ziauddin and Rahmat Khan started 
their journey to Kubul. They followed the route of Shabkadar, 
Gandab Valley-Calpura-Jalalabad-Adda Shariff-back to Jalalabad and 
Kabul route?! by this route, they reached Kabul on January 27 without 
any check on the way. In Kabul they took a room in an inn. Now 
the aim was to arrange Netaji’s escape to the Soviet Union with the 
help of Sovict Embassy there. They tried to establish contacts with 
the Embassy's officials without arousing suspicion of the Goverment 
of Afghanistan and of ather countries who kept vigilant watch over 
One another's activities and diplomatic missions. Netaji had 
apprehensions that since Afghanistan Government was under the 
influence of the British, that in case of detection they might not hand 
them over to the British Government. The mission which was being 
taken by them was impregnated with danger. They tried hard to 
establish their contact with the Embassy people of Soviet Union, but 
because of the language bar andthe glooming and mutual suspicous 
atmosphere between the officials of the Legations of different contries 
they miserably failed to get any footing inthe Embassy's building of 
the Soviet Union. This made their position precarious. At this stage 
Germany was al war with British. Netaji thought of contacting the 
officials of German Embassy with an understanding that it would 
suit the interest of Germany in so far as a common purpose of battling 
against the same imperialist power. At the same time, the Soviet 
Union and Germany had a non-aggression pact with each other. 

They located the Germany Legation which was surrounded by big 
boundry walls and big gate manned by Afghan police guard. Netaji 


8. Bhagat Ram Talwar, The Talwars of Pathan Land, New Delhi People's Publish- 
ing Hause, 1976, pp. 61-70. 

9. bid, p. 65. 

10, Idid., p. 60. 

Ll, fdid., p. $7. 
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with the help of Bhagat Ram succecded in centering the building and 
meeting the official there. He revealed his identity and narrated the 
purpose of his visit. The German officials felt excited over mecting 
Netaji and promised to secure instructions from Berlin and till then 
Netaji was asked 10 wait. A mecting in the custom’s office on the 
bank of the river Kabul was arranged. But the German Legation 
could not manage the cxit of Netaji from Kabul. Both Netaji and 
Bhagat Ram felt unsafe. They apprehended arrest any moment. They 
met Uttam Chand who used to be an active member of Bhasat 
Naujawan Sabha in 1930, and thereafter took shelter in his house 
(Uttam Chand’s). 


After a long wait Netaji addressed a letter to German Ambassador 
in which he wrote about his plan and asked their help so that he 
might cross the border of his own. During this period Netaji got 
unwell with some stomach trouble which took a turn for the worse. 
Their stay in Kabul was getting prolonged without any tangible 
tesults, After some days they planned to move towards Sevict Union. 
They procured a road map and photographs of important places of 
Alghanistan situated on way to Soviet border. 


Bhagat Ram once again contacted the German officials and they 
suggested him to contact Italian Legation. Bhagat Ram reluctantly 
went there and introduced himself as the cook and managed to getan 
interview with the Ambassador, Pietro Quaroni as Rahmat Khan and 
revealed the purpose of his visit. The [talian Ambassador disapproved 


Netaji plan of undertaking the journey of his own as the journey 
through Afghanistan as wellas in Soviet territory would be full of 


hazards and he would be taking serious risks to undertake sucha 
venture. Hetold thatthe three axis governments (Germany, Italy, 
Japan) had made a joint request to Soviet Government to issuca 
transit visa to Subhas Chandra Bose. The Italian Ambassador also 
suggested that they were expecting their diplomatic couriers and they 
might make arrangement for Netaji‘s safe passage. 

A meeting of Netaji was arranged with the minister of Italian 
Legalion in order to have exhaustive discussion and Netaji was asked 
to stay there for night. Next day on Feb. 23 Netaji was driven by the 
Italian second secretary Mr. Crishninito an appointed place viz outer 
custom office from where Netaji reached Kaduf on fvot. [It was decided 
that Netaji would be taken out on a diplomatic passport with a visa in 
the guise of a diplomatic courier of [taly. Netaji now started bearing 





12. dbid, p. 11). 
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well-trimmed beard and used European dress and karakuli cap.** 


Subhash Chander wrote two detailed letters, one he addressed to 
Sarat Chander and the other one was addressed to Sardul Singh 
Kaveeshar.14 During this period he gave considerable thought to the 
design of a national flag of Independent India and thought plain 
tricolour flag would be the most suitable one. On March 15, Netaji 
received his final message from Italian Legation fixing his departure 
from Kabul on March 18, 1941, 

On the morning of [8th, Netaji who now looked as a Sicilian left 
the Italian Legation as their Courice under the assumed’ name 
“Orlando Mazotta” on an Italian passport. He travelled through 
Sovict Union with that visa. From where he managed to go to Berlin 
Netaji was well received by Ribbentrop, the right band man of Hitler 
and proposed that (a) he would broadcast anti-British propaganda 
from Berlin and (b) raise ‘Free Indian’ units from Indian prisoners 
of War in Germany; while the (c} the Axis Powers would jointly make 
a Declaration of Indian Independence. Bose had also founded Free 
India Centres in Rome and Paris and raised the legion to its full 
strength. 

In his flight to Berlin Netaji was fully assisted by Kirti Party 
(Communist Party in Punjab) since they were convinced that the 
rightist forces within the Congress had succeeded in dislodging Netaji 
from the Coneress Presidentship and there was no possibilities of 
mobilising the leftist forces against Gandhites on one hand and the 
British on the other. The Kirti Party was also convinced that the 
British could not be driven out without an armed uprising in India 
and they were of the opinion that the second World War had created 
a good opportunity for such an uprising and securing armed help from 
a friendly, anti-imperialist country, viz. the Soviet Union, Netaji also 
felt that it was only the Kirti Party (Communist Party) which could 
help him in his bid to escape, 1t would not be out of place to mention 
that before taking this step Netaji discussed his plans with leaders like 
Rabindranath Tagore, Jayaprakash Narayan, Lala Shankar La) of 
Delhi and Sardul Singh Kaveeshar and others on whose opinions he 
counted a good dea] and they had all spproved of his plans. 


13. Ibid,, p. 117. 

14, Kaveeshar was the Acting President of the Forward Bloc. 

15. This was narrated by Nelaji himself to Bhagat Ram Talwar ia Kabul as 
mentioned in Tafwars of Porhan Land by Bhagat Ram, p. 147 
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Jadu Nath Sarkar And Sikh Movement 


Isiwar DAYAL GaurRt 


Fascinated as he was by the 191th century classical historians’, he, 
like them, was inspired to cxplore and explain the vast canvas of that 


phase of Indian history which was most confusing and complex i.c. 


17th century and 18th century. Since he was interested in explaining 


coherently the political history of the whole of India. his attitude and 
skill, remained more devoted to the the size and central theme of his 
work. While dealing with the detailed filigree of his design. he 
betrays his preferences and prejudices. If historical knowledge con- 
sists in the historian’s re-enactment of his own mind of thought which 
underlay past action or if its behaviour informed by thought, then it 
is important to study and analyse the statement of scholars and 
historians given about the past? It is in this context that an attempt 
has been made to look at the attitude of JLN. Sarkar, when he deals 
with the Sikh Gurus in his book History of Aurangzeb, Vol. WU. 
Before dealing with this aspect of his writings on the Sikh history, it 
is indespensable to comprehend the major assumptions und attitudes 
which betray his prejudices, 

First, it is desirable to deal with the compulsions of the subject- 
matter. While explaining the Panoramic view of the later medieval 
period, he focuses his attention on the central drama of the Mughals 
and the declining Mughal empire. In the process, he treats and twists 
the sub-plots of the drama in such a way as lo indicate and determine 
whether or not a particular factor can be considered as a contributory 


factor to the major phenomenon. In this context it may here be 


added that in the opinion of J.N. Sarkar that "the Persian and not: 
the Sikh gave the death blow to the Mughal empire, and it was not 
from the heirs of Aurangzeb but from the Afghan inheritors of Nadir 
Shah that the Sikhs conquered the Punjab.* Therefore the major 
burden of his thesis is to show that the Sikh movement degencrated 


* Department of History, Punjabi University, Pattala. 
1. Subodh Kumar Mukhodadhyay, £vefution of Historiography in Modern India + 
1900-2960 (New Delhi, K P. Bagchi & Co.. 1981), pp. 23-24, 


. See article on ‘Collingwood's Theary of Historical Knowing’ by Jeon J. Gold- 
stein in Histery and Theor), pp. 3, 36. 


- Jadunath Sarkar, History of Aurenyzeh, Vol, 11] (Orient Longman Ltd.), p. 213. 
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into a petty political organisation of local feudal character which could 
only hurt and not harm during the fag end of the later Mughal 
period.+ 

Secondly, there is no doubt that he was a man of great mastery 
over source material, particularly of the Persian sources. But in the 
case of Sikh history he commits glaring mistakes namely he docs not 
tefer to the literature of the Sikhs and therefore, neglects the most 
important aspect of the people’s history i.e. what the pecple about 
whom he was writing had to say about themselves. This Iced him to 
assume the attitude of antipathy rather than empathy towards the 
Sikhs. le also ignores the published research of erstwhile scholars, 
For instance. he docs not refer to Gokal Chand Narang’s thesis 
Trassformation of Stkhivat. 

As he was influenced by the classical English historians® and as he 
was in the service of the government, he tended to betray pro-British 
bias in his writings, though he claims to be objective and tries to 
impress this upon his readers on the basis of vast source material 
which he consulted for his writing. In an attempt’ to be objective, 
he becomes prejudiced in his approach, and therefore does not display 
sympathy to the regional history or to the regional communities like 
that of the Sikhs. Historians have generally tried to gloss over 
Jadunath Sarkar’s prejudices and biases. Some have fecbly defened 
him.” There is no doubt that he had definite pro-Mughal and pro- 
British biases. Being an urban Hindu influenced by western liber- 
alism, J3.N. Sarkar admired the softness of Persian culture, mysticism 
of Bhakti and Sufi philosophy and was opposed to regional heroes 
conneeted with the semi-tribal agrarian culture of India.® 

With the aforesaid perspective, J.N. Sarkar approached the study 
of the Sikhs. The parameters fixed by him determined the nature of 
his analysis about the rise and growth of the Sikhs in Punjab, The 


4. Jadunath Sarkar seems to be influenced by Irvine whose works he edited and 
completed. Irvine's ‘Later Mughals’ closes wilh the invasion of Nadir Shah 
perhaps indicates that the Mughal empire after receiving the deatb-blow of this 
invasion was not destined to rise again. 

» There is no reference of Guru Granth Sahib, Janamsakhis, etc. 

. Ranke, Mommsen, Maitland, Greene, Gibbon, Ruskin, [rviae, Napier. 

- Subodh Kumar Mukhopadhyay, op. cit., p. 34. 

. While dealing with the decline of the 18th century Mughals, J. N. Sarkac 
views the whole phenomenon as a pfacess of disintegration with tremendous 
amount of distress. However he has consolation that the rot of the Indian 
a unleashed by regional powers was checked by the British power of 
adia, 
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tenor of his criticism is both unsympathetic, at times derogatory and 
generally negative. Being a Hindu Bengali he cannot help comparing 
Nanak with Chatinaya about whom he has written a book® and regar- 
ded the Sikh movement as a part of the religious sects of the Hindus. 
Jadunath Sarkar ‘writcs that both Chaitanya and Nanak “‘the two 
Hindu reformers who called upon the people to prefer the cssence to 
the form of religion, a living faith to a dead mechanical ritual, and 
the spirit to the leiter of their scriptures.” But, in his opinion, 
both ended in failure after three generations. The Sikh movement 
fuiled because successors of Nanak ‘‘set up a temporal dominion for 
themselves and made military drill take the place of moral self-rcform 
and spiritual growth? He culogises the Sikh movement till il came 
into conflict with the Mughals. 

JN. Sarkar looked upon the Manji system duniieed by the third 
Guru, as a permanant source of income. Sarkar is of the view that 
with the business instincts of a khatri Guru Arjun Dev organised a 
permanent source of income, but he docs not mention how this 
income was utilized. Of course, moncy was required for the consoli- 
dation and propagation of the newly born rehgion. It was with the 
help of this wealth that che projects like the construction of the tank 
of nectar and Harimandir were completed. Sarkar’s account was 
confined to the activitics of Guru Arjan Dev in the mundane 
field and he quotes Macauliffe that ‘the emperor (Akbar) and kings 
bow before him. Wealth ever cometh to him.”’ The inlet of 
enormous wealth led him to believe that ‘troyal state and reunue of 
this Guru were so great that even a chancellor (dewan) of the cmpire 
considered the Guru's sona desirable match for his daughter."?* lt 
is quite possible that the abundant funds might have been !ookcd 
upon by the chancellor as a great souree of income to the Guru only 
but the wealth placed at the disposal of the Guru was utilized to place 
the movement on decisive establishment. 

Again relying to great extent upon Persian sources, Jadu Nath 
Sarkar, has belittled the martyrdom of Guru Arjan Dev. To him 
the Guru was envolved in the rebellion raised by Prince Kushro 
against his father Jahangir who fined th: Guru for his entanglement 
with the Prince. The Guru refused to make the payment and even- 
tually as a revenuc defaulter got Lorturous punishment leading to death. 





9. Chaitanya's life and Teachings. 

10. 3.N. Sarkar, Vol, LL, op. cit., p. 200, 
1), fbi. 

12. ébid., p. 203. 
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Thus in this way J.N. Sarkar tries to tell that the Guru met death 
punishment nol because of Jahangir's bigotry or his aversion to the 
new religion but due to the non-payment of the fine. He writes in 
unequivocal and unambigious terms that ‘before the reign of 
Aurangzeb the Sikhs were never persecuted on religous grounds, and 
thetr collusion with the Mughal Government, which began in Jahangir's 
time, was due entirely to secular causes, and the change in the 
Gurus was solely responsible for it." He is in agreement with 
Pincott whom he refers in the footnote that after the death of Guru 
Nanak the Sikh movement began to lose gradually its religious 
chariteter and acquired political overtones, a kind of radical departure 
from the teachings of the founder of Sikhism.!# 

Conversly the argument can also be truec.: In fact as the Sikh 
movement began lo progress with great rapidity, the Mughals took it 
as a greut challenge to Jslam. “With the Sikhism, which was also 
missionary creed like (slam, the pace of [slamization was consider- 
ably slowed down, if not halted. The prospects of improved status 
which Islam offered to the lower section of the Hindu society were 
now avaiable from Sikhism as well, because Sikhism too, sike Islam 
made no distinction between the high and the low. In so far as 
Sikhism was closer to the roots of the Hindu culture, for the Hindu 
masses it had an edge over Islam. Therefore, those who wanted to 
change their religion with a view to improving their position in the 
socicly, perferred Sikhism to Islam.’"'§ Jahangir was, thus, bent upon 
to stop the movement by one way or the other. The non-payment of 
fine was merely a pretext. The Guru's so-called participation in the 
rebellion of Prince Khusro was, no doubt, the ostensible pretext 
for his execution but the real reasons were different. The organisational 
strength of Sikhism, the Guru’s position as the leader of a fairly 
compact community and the fact that he was called Sachcha Padshah 
by his followers, and that he had compiled a book which did not spare 
the current Perversions of both Hinduism and Islam, were all used to 
create a prejudice against the Guru and an attempt scems also to have 
been made to incite religious bigotry.% This view gains its authen- 
licity from Tuzk-i-Jahangir, In this Jahangir wrote, ‘‘At Goindwa! 
which is situated on the bank of the river Bias there lived a Hinds 


13. Ibid. 

14. lbid. 

15. See articte on “Development of Sikhism under the Gurus” by Dr Fauja se 
in Sikhisar edited by L. M. Joshi, (Publication Patiala : Punjabi University. P- 19: 
16. Iodubushan Banerjee, Evofntion of the Khatsa, Vol. 11, pp. 3-4. 
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named Arjan. He was in the guise of 4 pir or a shaikh. According- 
ly, having captivated by his manners and etiquette, many of the 
simple-minded Hindus, nay, of ignorant and lowly Muslims, had 
beaten aloud the drum of his divinity and spiritual headship, people 
called him Guru. From all sides, fools and worshispers of tools 
in large numbers came to him and expressed their complete 
faith in him. This shop has been active for three or four pencrations. 
For a very {ong time I had been pondering that cither this Calse shop 
should be exterminated or he (Guru Arjan Dev) should be brought 
into the fold of Islam.” It is thus clear from this account of the 
emperor that the non-payment of fine and the so called Guru's 
involvement in the rebellion were mere excuses and the emperor had 
already chalked out a programme to bring the Guru into the fold of 
Islam or to put his mortal being to death. The nationalist and 
conservative historians, therefore, believe that Guru fell prey to 
religious bigotry. 

The martyrdom of Guru Arjun Dev made it compulsory for the 
Sikhs and the Sikh Gurus to have arms inorder to defy the tyranny 
and to keep the movement intact. Thus the martyrdom infused a 
military spirit into the Sikhs, But after the description of the event 
of the martyrdom of Guru Arjun Dev, J-N. Sarkar's main effort 
centres around the theme that the Sikh movement became a polilical 
movement. He also discusses in details about the internal crisis of 
the Sikh church. [t is highly prejudicial account which is bused on 
Macauliffe’s account and Dabdistan, 

Holding Guru Teg Bahadur responsible for encouraging resistence 
against the policy of religious persecution of Aurangzib., J.N. Sarkar 
belicves that he (Teg Bahadur) was tortured and beheaded, This soon 
led to war between Sikhs and Mughals. In an attempt to belittle 
Guru Gobind Singh's efforts to fight against the Mughal lyranny, 
JLN. Sarkar trices to prove that he was solely inspired by the thought 
of avenging his father's assassination. He was able to do so because 
by that time Guru had assumed a supernatural position to whom the 
followers extended ‘‘the blind unquestioning devotion."'? Sarkar 
believes that the erealion of the Khalsa converted the *‘sect’' into 
military body obedient to its chief to the death.* He describes Guru 
Gobind Singh as a king or Prince and ithe movement having trans- 
formed from “humility and prayer, self-restraint and meditation’?? to 


17. JN. Sarkar, Vol. Ill, op. cit., p. 208. 
18. fbid., p. 210, 
19. Ibid. 
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a miJitary order with the paraphernalia ofa king hke the drum and 
troops who had resorted to rabbery. Affirming the views of Macau- 
liffe, J.N. Sarkar compares Guru Gobind Singh and his troops to the 
“liveried retainers of the barons of mediaeval England.’ 

In his concluding remarks, Sarkar says that Aurangzeb successfully 
broke the powers of the Gurus and if he had been succeeded by a 
competent successor the Sikh movement had no chance to rise again, 
We may aiso point out that Sarkar’s conclusion suffers from glaring 
wubiguity. He starts the account of the Sikhs with a criptic comment 
that in the Sikhs the Mughal empire ‘‘created a more formidable 
enemy, who continued to wage war with it till its downfail’,*? while 
in the end he happens to suggest that the Sikhs were not the cause of 
the deeline of the Mughal Empire, for they seized power not from 
Aurangze» but from the ‘Afghan inheritors of Nadir Shah,’’** 

While explaining the political scenario of the late 17th century, 
J.N. Sarkar has briefly discussed the rise af the Sikh movement in the 
Punjab. His perspective of this movement has three major dimensions: 
First it was an offshoot of the Bhakti movement but failed to grow 
int a religion because of its envolvement with the political and secu- 
lar life of the period. Sccondly, he attempts to co-relate the Sikh 
movement with the decline of the Mughal power. Here again he 
fails to observe continuity of the movement and its impact on the 
decline of the Mughal Empire. Thirdly, his theme, scope and sourcés 
force him to view the whole phenomenon as a minor one having the 
capacity to hurt and not harm the Mughal power. At best, to him the 
Sikh movement appeared as a sore rather than cancer which inevitably 


leads to death. 


20. ibid. 
21. fbid, p. 199. 
22. dbid., p. 213, 
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Relationship between the Lahore Darbar and 
Punjab Hill Chief ducing the first half of 
the 19th Century till 1846* 


B. R. Groven* 


The importance of the cpigraphic and documentary source matcrial 
available at Bhuri Singh Museum, Chamba (Himachal Pradesh) for 
analysing the socio-economic aspect of the hilly regions of the Punjab 
during the medieval and the pre-British era has already been 
highlighted by the present writers 

Based on the above source material, the institutional relationship 
covering the agratian aspects involved between the Punjab hill chiefs 
(Zamindaran-i-Kahistan-Punjab) and the Mughal State as well as the 
Duranis of Kabul during the 17th and 18th centuries has also been 
analysed.* it may be reiterated thal both in the Rechna and Bari Doubs 
the zamindari pattern of the chiefiainship was based on the hierarchical 
pattern of the landed intermcdiaries (zamindars) who acted as 
mafguzars {revenue payers) to the superior zamindars who in theit 
own turn paid the revenues (peshkash) to the sovercign Slates. This 
is well-borne by the above mentioned documentary evidence. It fact, 
this is equally true of the hilly regions of the other Deaés attached 
to the Dar-ui-suftanate of Lahore. During the 18th century the hilly 
regions of the Rechwa and Bari Doabs i.e., the central and the eastern 
groups were managed by the faujdars of the chakias of Jammu and 
Kangra. Notwithstanding this broad territorial division of the chakia 
administration for the puposes of the revenue collection, the superior 
rights of the chief zamindars over their subordinate chicfs always 
cut across the chakfa demarcations. It may also be reiterated that 
during the second half of the 18th century, the Mughal sovereign 





* ltisa case study of the Chamba chiefiainship based on Bhuri Singh Muscum, 
Chamba Documents. 

"* BR. Grover, Director, Indian Council of Historica) Research, New Delhi. 

1. BR. Grover, “Relationship between the Sovereign State (ihe Mughals and 
ASehans) and the Panjab Hill Chiefs during the 17th and J8th centuries, A case 
Study of Chamba Chicftainship based on Bhurt Singh Museum, Chamba 
Documents’’, Punjab History Conference, XVII Session, March 12-14, 1982, 
pp. 94-102. This was for the first lime introduced at the 4ist Session of the 


Indian History Congress, Bombay, 1980. 
2. Ibid. 
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Tights over these territories had practically vanished and the Durani 
rule of Kabul had stepped in. Apart from the ceupation of the 
Kashmir and Multan; the Duranis claimed political sovereignty and 
realized peshkash (revenues) more or less on the Mughal pattern and 
principles. Jt also seems that during the last three decades of the 
18th century, even though the Duranis continued to claim political 
sovereignty, their effective administrative control for the realization 
of the revenues over the Punjab hill chiefs waseither intermittent or 
munimal. The Sikh Ramgarhia mis? under Jassa Singh and later on the 
Kanhiya etisé under Jui Singh claimed revenues from many a hill chief 
und established their effective administrative control for their 
realization. The Duranis continued to claim only de jure political 
rights. This phase was equally marked by territorial cesbufflings in 
the superior zaptindari rights on the part of the hill chieftains both 
in the Jummu and the Kangra divisions.2 During the first decade of 
the 19th century till 1809, the Gurkhas of Nepal were able to 
establish their sovereign territorial rights over some parts of the 
Castern hill regions (later on covered by Simla Hill States). The 
Gurkha incursions equally affected the Kangra region but was 
effectively checkmated with the support of the Sikh Power under 
Maharaja Ranjit Singh in 1809 A.D. Thus, from 1809-1846 A.D. the 
Lahore Darbur under Ranjit Singh and his Successors exercised 
sovereign political rights and claimed revenucs from the Hill chiefs 
through wel! organised administrative set up. [tts equally decernable 
from ihe contemporary evidence that the state Under Ranjit Singh 
claimed savereign rights over the hill chiefs 23 b&ving been inherited 
from the Sikh Ramgarhia and Kanhaya mis/s since the seventies of 
the 18th century. This is notwithstanding the fact that for a short 
period the Kangra ruler had also established his de facto rights over 
some of these chieftains.‘ In fact, the Lahore Parbar claimed both 
de jure and de facto rights as successor to the DUTAni rule. 





3. For details see Bhuri Siagh Museum, Chainba 
(Persian), c-20, ¢-44, c-45; catalogue: ors. 
Vikrami 1834/1773 A.D.: c-21, aaa dna wo set Oe a aes igi 
A-D.; ©-25 dated 15th Bhadon, Sasira $7/|781A.Pi 45 a py Med NO Bed eee 
58/1782 A.D.:¢-31 dated 18th Bhadon, Sastra SH) 1g Gy 039 Mae ON A eg 
Sastra {1786 A.D.;¢-40 dated Ist Kartik, 50 ah 2 tinh tA D.; ¢-52 
Sth Sawan, Sastra 7241796 A. Di; ¢-SI dale Kaden 


pocuMents (henceforth B-S-M.) 
Taokariy 6.18 dated Ist Magh 


dated 2nd Bhadon, Sastra 77/1802 A.D. 7180, , p.; uncatalogued 
4, ldid., Doc., ¢-54 dated 17th Maghair, Sastr4 ishte 5 jamwat 1851; Decu- 
{Tankei) document No. 77.35 dated Baisak# : (Contd, om page 
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For the first half of the 19th century there are as many as 24 
documents in Persian, Tankri, Nagari, Gurumukhi and Englishavailable 
at Bhuri Singh Muscum Chamba (Himachal Pradesh), which throw 
considerable light on the mutual relations amongst the chicfs, theit 
zamindari and territorial problems as well as relations between the 
Lahore Darbar and these chiefs. They cover sanads{reaties, agreements, 
statements, Royal Orders (Ranjit Singh’s), jagir assignments, and 
letters addressed by the Lahore rulers to the chicfs and amongst the 
chiefs themselves, A few documents in Persian specifically spell out 
the nature of claim which the Lahore Darbar asserted over the 
revenues of some of these hilly regions. I¢ may be well maintained 
that for proper analysis and perspective, it is equally essential to 
coordinate the other primary sources of the Sikh period available in 
Persian, Punjabi and English. 

The letter (dharam patra) dated 27 Jeth Vikranti 1878/13 June 
1821, addressed by Maharaja Ranjit Singh to Raja Charbat Singh of 
Chamba (1808-1844 A.D.)*® confirms the annexation of faahrga Rihlu 
to the Sikh State. [ts revenues were to be altached to the fatter. As 
the dharamt patra is extremely significant underlining relationship 
between the Lahore Darbar and the Chamba Chieftain, it has been 
reproduced in exfenso as follows : 

On submission of the ga/a Rihlu along with the taafuga as per old 
boundaries of Raja Charhat Singh. Raja of Chamba wa/a and on the 
establishment of the thana of the sarkar at the said gafa and the 
faaiuge, the Hazur has approved the arrangement and on account 
ofthese efforts and manifestation of loyalty and obedience, the 
following have been awarded to the said Raja according to the dharam 
patra issued to Wazir Nathu. 

(a) In return fora few villages of taa/vga Rihlu the sarkar has 
granted the Raj of Bhadrawah to Raja Charhat Singh. He may remain 
in possession of it without any fear on the condition of helping the 
#fazur in the reduction of the entire hilly region to submission and 
obedience. The hill chicfs should also report for personal attendance 
before the Hazur (ic. Lahore Darbar) with wholy-hearted devotion. 


Contd, from page 231) 

ment (Nagai) No, c-57. The letter addressed by Amar Singh Thapa and Ranjit 
Singh (Gurkhas) to Raja Jit Singh of Chamba. Also Ram Sukh Rao, Sri Faivh 
Singh Pertup Prabhakar, (A History of the Early Nineteenth Century Punjab). 
ed. -Joginder Kaur, Patiala (henceforth Ram Sukh Raa), pp. 66-253. 

5. B.S.M., Chamba, Document c-59. It bears a seal in Gurumukhi. J. Hutchison 
and J. PH. Vogel History of the Panjas Hil? States. Luhore, 1933 (henceforth 
Hutchison) inaccurately mentions it as sazad which in fact 1s a dhoram patra. 
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He (i.e. the Raja of Chamba) should also present fine quality of apples 

from his gardens to the Hazur-o-Nur (Maharaja Ranjit Singh). 

{b) A yearly jagir valued at Rs. 3,000/- (Rupces three thousand) 
Only has been fixed in the wajah of Mian Pahar Chand of Bhadrawah 
asa maddad-i-maash. This is to be paid by the Raja of Chamba) 
(Chamba} to the Bhadrawah (chieftain) every year. 

(ce) Muamala and nazrana as assessed previously  (sushagsa 
sabiga) with details given below are ¢xempled in the wajan of Raja 
Chimbal (amaf-we-bakshida bashad}, 

(i) Nazrana as assessed previously (sazrana mushagsa sabiqa): 

Qi) Afuanala relating to Torai, etc. having been fixed previously in 
Kangra, (avemala ba dastur) Kangra; 

Gil) Rusu relating to the musahiban and Desa Singh ete., excepting 
the dues (rakalif) of the thanedari of Sardar Desa Singh Majitha, 
ete. 

(d) The Raja was exempted from the payment of the yearly 
assessed #azrana. Whatever the (amount) of mazrana and rusiarat as 
previously fixed, (he Maharaja (Ranjit Singh) would not claim. 

(c) The Raja of Bhadrawah and Wazir would owe complete 
submission obedience and faithfulness and would obey the sarkur 
and do whole-hearted servtce (maukari) in the entire hilly region and 
would also offer personal attendance on the conditions stated above. 

(ft) Wusir Nathu and his sons are 10 present themselves at every 
place before Huzur (i.e, the Lahore Darbar) for the satisfaction of the 
latter. The uforesaid Raja would continuc to be the chieftain of 
Chamba with the understanding and consent of the Hazur. 

(gy) An amount of Rs. },G00/- (Rupees one thousand) only in 
tacthuga Dewar (in Rihulu) for the acquisition of dasmzaii tice (daranj-i- 
basniati) is hereby bestowed in wajah (faukhwah) on the Raja of 
Chamba, wio is authorised to collect it every year. 

(h) Two horses kothia and two pairs of fine breed of falcons (a2) 
worthy of excursion/hunting (purposes) for the Sarkar are to be sent 
every year at the time of Dussehra festival. 

And as such by the grace of Sri Akal Puruk Jiu, these few lines 
contained in the clauses of the dharam patra have been issued to the 
said Raja. 

Dated this day of 27th of Jesh 1878 sanavat. this parwangi of 
Hazur is conditional on the terms laid down herein provided there is 
no deviation Crom the submission, obedience and service (navkari) 


conditions, this itadnama (agreement) would be treated as binding 
and final. 
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It may be maintained that in accordance with the Mughal Practice, 
after conquest, the Lahore Darbar considered the revenues of the hilt 
chicftainships as the revenues of the Sikh state itself. After subnission 
the hill chiefs Were regarded as the servants of the State and in lieu 
of the service being rendered by them, they were oaly entitled to 
certain categories of jagirs and other Perquisites (Haguq). Depending 
on the political situtation, the family status. the S¢Ographical and 
Strategic position of the chicftainship and, above all, the terms and 
condilions of submission, their Tevenues might be taken as fixed or 
might be assessed from time lo time. Lt was by itseif an evolutionary 
process and only when the sovereign State was firmly in saddle, the 
revenues could be revised from Onc period io another. 


AS a matter of fact, in Sine with the Mughal tradition. the Lahore 
Darbar (oo fixed the revenues periodically. The State may or may 
not concede the right to the chieftain to make Payment of revenues on 
periodically fixed rather than on annual return, The revenues of the 
rumindaries of the lerritorics were both in the aviv/i and hair anti 
lable to be revised fora reasonable span Of period. At every settle. 
ment the Sovereign Strate had the discretion to retain the Previously 
fixed revenues for that year and for the future as well or ta enhance 


chieftainship. “The State may retain fixed revenues in respect of same 
villages or Parganas while for others, the revenues muy be revised, 
Any retention of the fixed Tevenucs was conditional Upon continuous 
loyalty and service to the State, the extent OF special] concession was 
essentially governed by the political relationship between the sove- 
reign State and the chieftain. By and large, in the initial stages, after 
the conquest ofa chiefrainship, the revenues may temain fixed for 
some period but they were revised when the State had consolidated its 
Position. This also was enforeed by the Sovereign State on the chief- 
tains both jn the planes and in the hilly regions. The chronicles and 


as well for the periodical fevision of the Tevenues (nazrana) after 
undertaking of campaigns by the Lahore Derbar.? As for the other 


Se 

6 For details of the Mughal System, B. R. Grover, “Elements of Continuity and 
Change in the Lang Gwnership and Rights from the Mughal Age to the Early 
Aritish Adminisiration In India™', Presidentia! Address Medieval India Section, 
Proceedings of the Indian History Congress, 371th Session, Calicut, pp. 143-178, 

7. Por detai Is, Sohan Laj Suri, Uaidat-ul-Tawarikh (henceforth Umdat) Persain text, 
Lahore, 1887, 1, pp. 23, 86-89, 92-93, 102-103, 128-129, 132-133, 155, 164, 167, 
74, 192-193, 243 244, 253. 
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hill chieftains, the revenues (wazrana) of the Rajas of Jammu, Mandi 
Suket and Chamba were aiso revised'periodically.® For instance, in 
1807 the Raja of Chamba paid: Rs. 70;000/- as vazrana.* But later on, 
in 1816, the vakif of the Raja personally presented the Maharaja 
Ranjit Singh at Adinanagar Aundis worth Rs. 40,000/- in lieu of partial 
nazrona yehile for the remaining amount (unspecified), surety (sari) 
was stood by Lala Ramanand, the seraf and ‘ilarichigir the fagir.@ The 
position underwent further change in June 1821 as already analysed 
in the above mentioned: document.’ The documents also make it 
clear that in these hilly regions the traditional zamiindari pattern was 
still based on the hierarchical pattern of the landed intermediaries 
(zamindis} who acwd as the subordinate chiefs of the superior 
zamindar-cum-jagirdar who dealt directly with the Sovereign State for 
the payment of revenues and discharge of other obligations. 

The documents relating to the Mughal period and the Durani Rule 
during the course of the I7th and the 18th centuries show the payment 
of the revenues as peshkash to the Sovereign State.t* In contrast to 
these, documents of the Sikh period are much more detailed bringing 
oul yarious aspects of the nature of thé revenues being claimed by the 
Sovereign State. Tt is rather significant 10 note that the chronicles of 
the Stkh period ordinarily do not refer to the peshkash and use other 
general terms denoting the revenucs to be paid by these chiefs. For 
instance, Suhan Lal Suri in Girdar-ui-i-Tawerikh ordinarily refers to the 
fixed dues (mabaligh-i-mutaiyanafmubaligh-mahuda) or else he refers 
to the nazrana realisable From the Rajas of the hilly regions.4 Here 
vazrano denotes all the categories of the revenues and does not imply 
merely the realisation of ‘tribute’ or fixed token gift etc. At times 
Sohan Lal Suri uses the term suamaia and in the same passage by 
referring to the realisation from the chieftains of Kangra, Nurpur, 
Kulu, Chamba, Jasrota and Haripur puts xazran@ and mtuamala more 
or less synonymous.1! Here too, though the two terms xazrona and 
mmuamaia in matiers of details were distinct from cach other, they are 
used as general terms for the revenues on the whole. Similar description 
is available from the other contemporary chronicles as well,™ 





8. bid; also pp. 287-288, 306; also Diwan Amar Nath, Zafarnama-i-Ranjit Singh 
(ed. Sita Ram Kohli), Lahore, 1928, pp. 12, 58. 141. 

9. & 10, Unidas, I, pp, 69, 128-229, 192-199, 277. 

LL, See fn. 5 

12. See details, fns 2 and 6. 

13, Umidat, 1), pp. 23-24, 92-93, 102-103, 164, 174 

14. fbid, pp. 128, 132-133, 192-193. 

tS. Sce fn. 8. 
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Another contemporary chronicles, Ram Sukh Rao’s Sri Fateh 
Singh Partap Prabhakar, while describing the revenucs to be realised 
from the chieftains of Kotlehr (Kotal Hari, Kangra, Mandi, Kulu, 
Nur Mahal and Rajauri, ete. refers to the revenues as muramala and 
baj (baju) as well as fawazmat (lawajnte).) of course, he makes distinc- 
tion betweecn land revenue proper (manala) and baj (bajmi) i-c., 
other miscellaneous cesses..7 As a matter of fact, while going through 
the chronicle or a regional biograbhical history, one has to read 
between the lines of the text and not to be carried away by the general 
lerm used by the author na@zrena or mikamata which by no means 
stood for mere ‘tribute’ to be paid by the hill chiefs. What the 
Mughal documents put the peshkash standing for the revenues 
malwajbi was hagiug-i-dewani,® the chronicles of Sikh period ordinarily 
refer to Hazrana or muamaia in the same sense.t? All the same, the 
two terms suamasa and mazrana from the tcennical point of view were 
distinct revenue terms. It is only the documentary study which 
absolutely makes it clear for the Sikh period as well. Such fine 
distinction between various categories of revenues js‘confirmed by the 
Khatsa Darbar Records whescin the amount of the revenucs comprise 


16. Ram Sukh Rac, pp, 339-342. 


17. foid,, Joginder Kaur in Introduction of the text pp. 25-31 has used the English 

term ‘tribute’ and has not been able to appreciate the correct position in 
respcel of the realisation of nazrana, muamola, baj cte. from the hill chiefs by 
Ranjit Singh nor is her understanding of the Mughal practice of rcabisation of 
peshkash{muamaia correct. 
Muamala stood for land revenue and this term was current under the Marathas 
in many a portion of North India, At the same time, the term aniala con- 
noling the land revenue being realised both in cash and kind during the rats 
season was in vogue in the plains of the Panjab during the lave 18th century 
under the Sikh Chiefs. Nozrana js also realised simultancously. (For details, 
sce National Archives of India, Mew Delhi, Farsi Akkbarat wa murasaiat 
(Persian), AkAbar Raja Saheb Singh Bahadur dated Ist Rajah 121) AH/21 
December, 1796, Patiala). Under lhe Mughals, i1 was generally covered under 
heading ma/-o-siher. (For details, Ain-i-4kéari, British Museum, Add. 7652, 
fol. 147a). While giving details about Ranjit Singh's campaigns in Muzaffurgach 
and Bhawalpur, Ram Sukh Rao (vide In. 16) clearly mentions the realiswion of 
muamata from the village Tut by Budha Singh, the tharadar of Fateh Abad as 
based on kan (i.e. appraisment method of ass¢ssment), pp. 380-81. aj related to 
cess especiglly on articles of trade and commodities collecied in the markels 
et tha highway, Under the Mughals, it was covered under the heading Sair 
Jihot (For details, Akbar Nama, British Museum. Add. 26, 207, fol. 24a; 
Insha-i-Allomi, Ms. Orient. Oct 1140, Berlin, foals. 474-482). : 

18. See details vide fns | and 6. 

19, See {ns 7 and 8. 
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both nazrana and muamala (muaniala-i-gadini, ic. having been in 
vogue previously Aasb aad }.2° 


In line with the Mughal tradition, the Sikh Sovereign State not 
only claisned the revenugs of the territories of the princly chicfs as 
that of the Lahore Darbar, it fully exercised its discretion with regard to 
alienaiion and even regulation for succession to gaddi of chieftain- 
ship. The relations between the Lahore Darbar and the princely 
chiets can not be characterised as simply between the paramountcy 
and [ndian States as in vogue during the succceding British period of 
Jndian occupation. The limitations imposed by the Lahore Darbar 
Upon th. zemindaries of the princely chiels was of fac more penctrating 
Nature than visualised hitherto and institutionally speaking with rare 
exceptions, such chieftainships can hardly be termed as States whether 
semi-independent or subordinate paying merely what has been 
considered 10 be a ‘tribute’ comprising particular amount, Most of 
them enjoyed only limited ‘autonomy’ confined to internal 
administration of the chieftainship. The case of the Bhadrawh 
chicltainship refered to in the above documents is a clear illustration 
of relationship between the Sovercign State and chieftainship. During 
the reign of Aurangzeb (1666 A.D.}), the pargana Bhadrawah 
previously given in ivan jagir to Sangrampal of Basohli was transferred 
to the Raja of Chamba. This was further confirmed through regular 
sanad issuccd by the Mughal State. As such, in the bierachicul zamindari 
pattern. the Raja of Chamba stood asthe highest landed intermediary 
in relation to the chief of Bhadrawah. This is further confirmed by 
an agreement (Tankari) of the late Sth century whie'l spells out 
fclationship between Raja Raj Singh of Chamba (1764-94 and Raja 
Fatch Pal (1770-1790 A.D.) of Bhadrawah. The latter was to pay 
Rs. 3,000,- yearly to the Chamba chief who continued to exercise firm 


20. Punjab State Archives, Patiala, KAalsa Durtar Records, Bundle 3, Vol. FV, 109 
and 189, Indu Banga, Agrarian System of the Sikas, New Delhi, 1978, pp. 39-62 
usually uses the term tribute far wezarana as done by Hutchison. However, 
based on the study of the above records, though after some speculation about 
the connotation of the term amaniola-i-gadim does ultimately conecde the 
“possibility Uhat the 1erm mwamata refers to the amount of revenue lakeo by ne 
suzeriin from a vassal in addition to the stipulated annual tribute’ (pp. 78-40). 
In general it isa correct statement if here ‘tribute’ simply stands for mazarana. 
tn faci, as during the Mughal Age, the term peshkash in revenuc terminology in 
Telation to the chicftains comprised wazarana, muamaia and other customary 
dues eic, Under the Sikh rule, as often put by the chroniclers, the annual 
nazarane (if at all translated as ‘ribule") in general terminology comprised 
nesdiand, mearala and other customary dues etc. 
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control over the former even during the ascendancy of the Sikh mists. 
The above mentioned letter (dharau: patra) of Ranjit Singh dated Junc 
1821 finally transferred the chicftainship of Bhidrawah to the Chamba 
chief while Mian Pahar Chand of Bhadrawah was only assigned 
maintenance grant (wadad-i-maash) of Rs. 3,000/- per year in lieu of 
the services rendered by him. Thus the age-old line of succession 
of the Bhadrawah chicftainship became extinet at the hands of the 
Sikh State, 

Another satad (in Persian) dated Ist Har, 1881 Vikrami (12 June 
1824 A.D.) grants the waziri or taalnga Bhadarwah in wajai to Wazir 
Nathu in perpetuity (nasfen bad nasien).** In 1833, Zorawar Singh, the 
brother of Raja Charhat Singh of Chamba was raised to the status of 
of Raja Bhadarwah and was then spoken as chora Raju. Two 
subsequent letters (in Persian) dated September 1$43 and 21st 
December ]844 addressed by the Lahore Darbar Lo Raja Sri Singhji of 
of Chamba (1844-70) confirmed the chieftainship of Chamba and 
Bhadarwah on the Raja.** The second letier referred to above states 
that in case the Raja liked, he could give Bhadarwah to the sons of 
Zorawar Singh and if he so pleased he might not do so. He should 
look to his interests only. This letter was issued after Pandit Jhalla 
had visited the Royal court,*4 

Two parwanas (in Persian) relating to Nurpur chicftainship clearly 
bring out the fact that the Lahore Darbar claimed the total revenues 
of the chiefainship und maintained its claim to assign the revenues 
to the Stale servants at its discrelion. Lt equably asserted its right 10 
determine the extent of jegir of the chieftainship at its discretion. 
In 1815 Raja Bie Singh (1789-1846) was called along with other chicfts 
to present himself at Sialkot. But he did not attend the court. He 
was offered jyagir which he declined. Later on, he was defeated in 
battle by the Sikhs and he fled away. He was again offered a jagir 
of Rs. 12,000/- per annum which too was not accepted by him. A 
parwana (in Persian) dated 3rd Har 1884 Vikrani (12 June 1827 A.D.) 
addressed by the Lahore Darbar to Lehna Singh, Chatdhari Koricha 
and kardurs (kardaran) of Nurpur assigns jegir to Inder Singh, son of 
Wazir Nathu being in service.?* It further informs the Xarders that 
the wazrana of Rs. 400/- being demanded by them had already been 
remitted by a previous parwana. it enjoins upon the assignecs not to 
collect fafa, cte. It specifically instructs them not to levy charges 


21, B.S.M., Chamba, Dac. c-22. 


22, Ibid., Doc. c-60, Lt bears (he seal of Maharaja Ranjit Singh in Gurumukhi. 
23. fdfd., Doc. c-69. 

24. Tbid., 

25, fbid., Doc, c-61. 
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like karebekar, nazar and chut (exemption) etc. Another order 

(parwana) of Maharaja Ranjit Singh (in Persian} dated Jst Pos, 1891 
sapnvat (17 December 1834 A.D.) issued to Lehna Singh confirms the 
grant of village Sarthi in gasé¢ Nurpur with effect from Rabi samuwat 
1892 in the wajah of Lehna Singh, grand son of Wazir Nathu valued 
at Rs, 3,000/- in Jicu of service.*2 The order enjoins upon the grantee 
to render personal service along with the sawars, to remain obedient 
and in occupation of the wmameia from the above villages on account 
of service (savkari) and lo continue to render other services to the 
sarkar. Similarly. the revenues of the other territories of Nurpur 
must have been realised by the Sikh State by assigning in (rankAwah) 
jagir to other State servants or directly, if declared as k#afisa region. 

Two undated jetters (in Persian}. addressed by the Lahore Darbar 
lo Raj. Charhat Singh of Chamba refer to the disturbed conditions 
in Pangi and Padar and inform that Nathu Wazir had becn sent to 
settle down the cenditions for the purposes of law and order.?? 

Apart from the above, there are three uncatalogued documents 
(in Tankari) which involve correspondence amongst Raja Gulab Singh 
of Jammu, Raja Charhat Singh of Chamba and Raja Bir Singh of 
Nurpur. The fetter dated Ist of Bhadeon Sastra 3j1827 A.D., 
addressed by Gulab Singh of Jammu to Raja Charhat Singh assures 
that he would help him in connection with Raja Bir Singh of Nurpur*® 
(who had been imprisoned by Ranjit Singh in the Govindgarh fort at 
Amritsar). Another letter dated (2th Sewan, Sestra 10/1834 A.D... 
addressed by Raju Charhat Singh to Raja Bir Singh of Nurpur 
Promises him of pecuniary help.*® Thirdly, in a letter dated 12th 
Sawan, Sastra 10/1834 Raja Bir Singh of Nurpur promises to always 
uccept the sincere advice of Raja of Chamba.” 

Another undated letcer (in Persian) addressed 10 Raja Sri Singh 
informs him regarding the approach of the English forces towards 
Chamba which intended to cnceaimp at Chari. The letter also assures 
the Raja that pariwanas hid already been issued both by the Sarkar-i- 
wate (i.e. the Lahore Daréear) and Sahiban-i-alishan (ic. the English 
Eust India Company) for his (Raja's) satisfaction.*2| This was eviden- 
tly written after the Anglo-Sikh war in 1845 A.D. Two subsequent 
lecters (in Persian) also relate to beginning period of the English East 


16, fbid., Dac. ¢-685. 

27, fhid., Doc. c-66 and ¢-67. 
28. fbid., Dov. c-f2. 

29. fhid., Doc. c-63. 

30. thid., Doc. ¢-64. 

31. fbid., Doc. c-72. 
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India Company. A Jetter dated 29th Phagui 1902 Vikrani 1846 A.D. 
notifics Raja Sri Singh that Chamba had been transferred to lhe 
English serka@r and that he should present himself before it? Another 
significant lciter (in Persian) isseed by Henry Lawrence dated 16th 
March 1846 A.D. (issued at Amriisar), addressed to Raja Sri Singh of 
Chamba informs that the ffaga of Chamba had been transferred from 
the English sarkar and conferred on Maharaja Gulab Singh (of 
Jammu).% Jt enjoins the Raja that on the basis of this order he 
should present himself before the @hafkars (@halkakaran) of the 
Maharaja {of Jammu) for the payment of the muwemala previously 
fixed. He ts further instructed not to indulge in any recalcitrance in 
the nighkbourhood and that he would continuc to enjoy his azcient 
perquisites (hagug-i-gadima) and that he would be held guilty Cor any 
evasion in the payment of the mwamelato the Maharaja (ic. of 
Jaimmu). 

The above position emerged asa consequence of the Anglo-Sikh 
Treaty of Lahore (19th March 1886) according to which the Sikh 
Stare had ceded to the Hloa’ble East India Company, in perpetual 
sOverzignty as equivalent tu ane crose of rupees, all Forts, territories, 
regiits and interests in the hilly countries, which were situated between 
toe rivers Beas and Indus, including the provinces of Kashmir and 
Vlazara.** However, fortunately for Chamba, this treaty was later on 
modified by the Angio-Sikh Treaty! of Amritsar (16th March 1848) 
and the spzeial arrangement made by the English East India Company 
with Maharaja Gulab Singh of Jammu in 1847. Through the mediation 
of Coloncl Lawrence and consequcnt on the arrangement made by 
the English East India Company with Maharaja Gulab Singh, the 
latter celinquished all claim on Chamba on both sides of the river 
Revi and in licu thereof the Raja of Chamba surrendered al! claim on 
Bhadrawah to Jammu and the Lakhanpur faa/uga was also conferred 
on the latter.* A sanad dated 6th April, 1848 issued by the English 
East India Company conferred the territory of Chamba upon Raja 
Sri Singh, providing that, failing heirs-male of his own body, the 
succession would devolve an his elder surviving brother.*? Thus in 
1848 Chamba became directly under the English East India Company. 


32. fdid., Doc. c-7l. This was issued by Dhulecp, i.c., Dalip Singh jn Gurumukhi. 

33. dbid., Doc. ¢-70. 

34. Aitchison, C.¥., A Collection of Treaties, Engagements and Sanads, Calcutta, 
1892-93 (henceforth Ailchison). Also Hutchison, U, Article 1¥, Appendix J, p. i. 

45. iéid., Hutchison Appendices JE and IU, pp. iii and iv. 

46. idid., 


_ 37. Aitchison, 11, No. cxxix 
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Hat fanen 


Rufens fu 
ime fefgorn nfowa Fesra 
Gard) gateafael yfenrar i 


Hal faazH fu Fass vt Heat eu Al! fan ol ae fy was S 
zy Zu stat few efann fam wt fu dagi as aaa te at @ AH’ 3° 
Wags J yal Aa fest Aas J fad we fes Fas aul Ft fedfons 
ofan a xae All ds HeeA AS AN el Gs 6 wage aafemt fea 
weH giant 3 Ariat fie Aas § qel fale fea az fear) sifa fea 
Wager 37a ~oHa fie daz! Ga we BIB Adlai ofa Rat ma uae 
zr ah shal ava agl@ ares de ads 

Hal fasen ard omy ga 3 on fefsanarai fea arel eudet 31 as 
fowal 3' Hal fagcH & asd ol sat 1a Sse Bel Mala estat fae vs 
fag & fan et ydy naa § mysa age fea A eofant ar aaer 21 fre 
fa 3". aaels fay fes fous d fa Gu acl Gai sai & fiufemr 0 fra 
Hdlersi et én fed vai furs 2 3a 3 Qu afde 3 fae Ga ers ng 
Maya mes fer 3, favsint fa faeratus ger ont Aetest ame 
AaUs AS | GS Aa feat waters! ad gael vefes widga ael usar a 
aol fest) fen eet set fawal ws aetea } Anlea sat Afemr a 
Rae) vag Go dHags 2 HS Aes ad fever 3 fa wads Afos J) 
aga fed fue’ enfen fam J fer set anaes et hat d dt adt aaetr 
ana! Gu satel wae ge ees wa waa waver 8 Gea afardtat 
fife fewer 9 fe fext Hahnat @ Gaonfaardint fea nin} ae) dis sat 
Fras} fa fear 3) lat feu Hates vt uvet § caMG el Je! Tar feu faa 
dfa nda dla fads wessays T Hes At ne Gsanfaas} gar uber 
9 fer sel fer ist feast wa? § et Aloo sul a Haeri® fen gai 
madi valet aa a. wadia fiw foes wal um gt at feaasdt J 
are 

gna fawat o, da? fw aa frat S Hat fren ard ay faa is 
1, ag az ag wae, an fea, Yars, 1975. 


2, Gaz, UB $8-60. 
4, ag nae, oele ws etfuaa, nealia yualeus, 1979. 
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qa FS fea vs sidst 3 fa ag mae 3 we) HAlat PP Aetuar atl 
Al ua feat ae dabut $ fy cay @ uss eras ot tanfent 3 ma 
fen faReH 3 on fed fea ae on 2 vod 3 AI AHTAZa DA AHagu 
J uat sgt fesara ata 21 race Afaa fare us fa frat feuralni 3 
Hal faren & fad fan uw yas Fears = vid oS feet ase! falunn Oo 
Ogi 3 Adt fanex S nw) 3a sate el aWe wd omue atst feerat 
Mons fanart wife 31 fer gai paca Pos Hafe|s TM oes 4 a 
3 finlus au fu 3 fee gna daaql ct aaat g 2 dz aae as if 

uae Guat fed fislus aw fhu wal fanen § wa asa ve at 
walt at agus dies Ase a5 | Go feud Ja fa fad fas eo ag ssa 
22 al at Og ot Aasi Aas alaty met AB) aa fea Ras Bt ae) at 
det org, Stas ate we At feg ura, Wl Gua doe As fen sat fea 
ay’ ot fea Wal ua parug J met ati feat HAtsi et Afipxt fen uma 
feal etd; Set ats O39 fey Hat ce mifaaral A, wet aU HE CuE- 
Uex fea Hat at nifuarat Ai; Tus em aston feu; Far Gel ana fez; 
awe ay alagua fev, wo) ugina fea Has @ Usa aGaAT WATS are 
udl fey; dese sret (f3a3) feu, ATSR oe ues fey, +3 gta fReag 
aa feg Hat a mfaarat A 1 fen agi fegi ed ea de fema efit wt ag 
Miya os esa S 3a 3 Baa Adu afer Wier AT iE 

wae Suat fed Hae, fea gna saan onfe Sua %, wat faaen 
3 HAG fAAeH wd gS HU 3a 3 dt faag also us Ga muse wey 
Jerfeut fea ot fea faxeH wd aelay van ae asi datse fen usa 
$ “agg 2 ae udu 2 saad el yea fee feve fe fan 3g" maga 
Suave om $ azasai uF usi fee Sia Thew AIGA 3g: aI wae 
WS Ti fAu sfousna ga 3 mel fag avai fea Sfanr Sher At io 

fey gas aaaat afte: 2’ fa gg ons wR wt Bel fx Aas vt 
were $ gue du a gel war nfemaa aed WaBe! Mena OT fort wt 
fan Sol fie § wSH WHA Vl uETE J Ra) [eH Sel mAdt Sa § yfoaA 
ada Ta aS fie wfowgua aa $ wet wana Seat fer es fer Ati 
frat & sret Halt fear ater At 

‘ fesas fet sq: 2 ot fans 31. gd} an aqua, faaus fiw ada, 

umes fity »rfe fefsararst 2 os! 





Gaz, U3 126-117 Ww 123. : 
fiviea : fezn wifes nis fenndifeguan, 1938, 4& 41- ~42. 

2 fiw feates, fase ufos 3 eal, wR. ar ni ‘a q. 1965; War 151. 

wela@esa mite 2 want, ge widies 1963, tar 168. 


Nowe 
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ead und ofa det ust Sag mesa te we ate wt wi ag 
B3a we aS ? oH Ja Fg ard al Sua fea dis feud ws fa dint A 
ABS? Yq “He we tS ufsst ere als} At ua fegi Svat S feo fea 
atust alatd fa feat taint ot nguar et Att aet ds ag 2a 
age 21 fea dis faas fdrtus gat faw 3 fel 3a ae mfrobat Halt 
Sa etfe3asiualen gua 3 zi fea ag ay fave sfemr feng 
feerzers) feat sot Al gerfenn | Go Sua qe mHsea At § St Hal ower 
2 Hel Auge? 2 | fea ais feewuas free a. em fue faye sre Tg 
Areal G13 dar fiw’ fea on fintue sa fiw 2 fea fers wad fee 
a3 fa ag ataa de A eS Aas fase slot we fea gal 7 orare Aa 1 
fea afser fea ea fag ot ofa fea fAneH fan fend et det feaayar 
ave Al | fen ae a St det nes sal’ freer fa feat ea easbt ngret 
& wel ad Soa 82 Has Fi Cai 2 Gas wfaadl ga aut was" att 
a2) ia ga fay de ef sual de awfus at sat det At fen sel Fat 
fiAeH § II sa ee at chit Rang Haat we freer nv’ gz ufasi vt 
mS we Wet 3) 

us a. dar Faw flue 3a fiw otal grea § Ase cl dia 
aot age fifsus aioe et feaa faas fer 3 fa ag mae at Ss 
ulaat at Fast Has AS ws feat Fast Bet thames ais de ass 
J Het § Hal sust det Als (Gatue Anfoa fea aut fewe fe aI nen 
al é Hala el Reus sat alal At Ga a hal awe § ufusi F a} ysss 
Jen! Faure 7a 1 


fea fea WS Is zaseaa 3 fa gel abi fey F hab args 1s 
aan fev als) ua aa mHeeA A} ST ge 12 amie ga as at 
aot As | fer Beh feai wei 3 Aaat ai Hate fae Neus og aebHi AS ? 
fyrlus 3m fw 21 fea de Haet at uéal f wast ot Aarua ag awa 
dz Al ad otd qel at wa as a onan S Hale St sunlit Tet AS 1 
ag mugen vt 3 da vad at fenaa gu fea sel Adit Fas ag 
fesint AS | 

mas YAS 3 fa Hal fARZH Nels IaH <2 AHTage wT ae} fen 
At ai ma" atorag fra yaa Alt fam gat seca day fAw & are}? fenara 
ae fat 3 fa fer $ uae vas @ ANdéaa yaa aloe faeae ot aes 
3 graze age fove go fa unl fareH ae? feararet eo fAAeH sat Al 
nar fea at fea funadt yaa A) 13 fad Hat 3 He) ot aufea free fer 





8, Gaz. War, 117. 
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fuaaal yao 2) Aweffu, yes aaa dt ati erat fegoa ay Alaa a 
fea d fa wees et oor wet aft fea out al Sfser dient nd mat 
Alexi fea dfson Tleot Ato fea aga fens masa ude fear at adl 
Al Aae) Sat ardhat Sat Arta grel Haba fea ot Ad’ sal’ Reus 
alain aint As wefa Jal Jel AN AHS NORA fest vt AMuat alt 
wel xt 1 

wns fev 3. dat flu 3 a. fea § fea ads fea As as aloe Bel 
Hags a3 out 01 Ga fea fa aet Hales fea fis fea’ at dé na 1 fre 
fa usa wa dest WS Aes We feo ae Halera dge's 3 He BRA 
wd Wat ig ose ges 28 FAs | Cudag sua suse aa fa Rat 
fareH fea femal da de ai fea fils fea frag fea at Antes Je At 
ad adt atdnaé) fee w fesa a. fess si ava AA usd el de 
Ss fesatg asa ul oe fant d ad fa a. car faw a4 fener fea fara 
3 armHy @ fea fussat yea AHsa Slann Jus fag Cua fale at 
Sian 2 fa Halo fea ad’ AHua sat atstat melt aa) a gar fA 
Buel vats a, foal fama fw el fan faws § mag getters 
3 9A faus afar fe fa: fers law nig wa Re Raei fey faya ga 
fa fam sgt vizag © eel ad Aa QA sqi aa mNdEA al Ss Mel aebat 
aeelnt Asi! fen asa fey cals 3t sag ent (Hy ot wuz au 
fea ot aH J etd) 

gray ge sa fra eo use ava us Gai ng 3 ol vat fRAeH S 
fesrat Sa fact do m3 yas vas © feu fea S2 aw et gu ofa 31 
Hafss faye 3 fa maga se wuergn yifsa aegagt what Sanat 
fea @faor Sfenr al fed sgt qa Hoe AS fy mfterrgue Ree § Zl 
rel fafami fea es fer Att 

3. vilen qua wane Hab feaslott Aas § warfee au feu 
gag ot news nema faut es‘ Adu ast wie Ati feat & dale far 
Rie at: fea»nd oiué fafeni fess fut e qone 1g waste HHS 
fahiod Ae, Ru gen § usta® AS ns aa al Bet dere! feasa aay ort 





9, Ta wHaern, Yat 122. 
10, @a3, War 129. 
V1, Gag, Wat 123. 
12, fas a-rfaae aad feos 1 Wal ere fenot ere 

nawa 2 faS* Ae rel 3 nade are} wel | 

Qe vere, vat 96, 
13. = fitw faslas, fase cat, HR. vie nits auat, 1963, var 151. 
14. fonedl wre 2 fiw aga, at. ava H's Raa, 1973, Gar 85. 
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fea aus ase wana, “og on at e ae feu Ry Hs a usa 
AUAZ Aas Ht us @ was de fed free 31 fer ae w ngs fa fret 
a faes) fes sige ast ota emg diem vt 13 fed arg yist fey fresd 
j@ ne, fem da feafus vie Ile ago aa s ue fast cor 
HaSa SA VI usa ads BE ay eat J mu|ger vga Avft 1 Je ag 
Afog Se) fal 3a 3 Ad fan A Quem Fg Aze masse J far alt fea 
- Bel wa niva aa & Hui ot orgua dre § 22 Hate fea es fea ude 

Hat ot faaal fam ufgsa 3 Raa fy § au fea ater A fen sgt 
aaa as fay S odes nasa ates fus ads fer yara Het J wut 
madel y2s gaa sel fea ygts weN lane farm 'S a jae de oda 
fewer o fa “faut @Hasa eet aen da we oom et feat ag wfoata 
& wer wed) gr et shew ga aetAl mz Ga wa une fey ss 
ae As | fea Sel Gai & fAfem Vz, uga aas, ms Sat clot nifoarsya 
Bai wt ydu aaa vt ary ola vasa sat fase mti fad en’ Ag 
MHI VA ALS mus mgueby ae 3d WT GAS 22 usalent, fgi } 
Ya fan aia, fey es fear: fea Sa w3 yrenel fit $ ys a 
yet feaag aa fest pier Ala Gana ma 3 aa @ ysifea @ Ja 3 ah 
ager At m3 onué uame fev arena au Jae At i's «= fifslue Sar fw 
as frau? mama guaz 3d 3 aaa ol an-es 2 orurg 3 ag a a St 
~uet mfonsHa om sel ysi fea gs fest vt frat } walt faae 
ater At 

fug fesatat zat feabut aelot as nai fea ns Suat s Wal fare 
342s OFS 8 an Ysa as fuser ase fof 31 Allee gaeca dw 
fiw @ a feu am yao ate fee! ase de F He yas gangs s sae 
ol agus afey ag Se 331 us fee Ji aa feurdt 4 feo we nat fea 
fefaon Ife ag vfs et yan fea ofamsna am A frre gu feds 
Orava Ali ua waza Afoe fea yao § fesrarel de Hae ot aol | Halas 
Sfen fest 3 de ag fed ua fa fates wud dn 3 vay 2 uta + 
ysfes dfent dfew gua Atfen aga fay ySa § et vas 2 ys zit 
RUS 83! R11 , 

ufgal as, aq omazie a er sal fraen, aaa fea amuse my fed 
——————— 
15. wai JI @suzt, Cant waee, fase wioal, sare) galeafrel, vfenrst) 


1976, U% 129-130. “ 
16. fivais er wazass, Cael waste, Gant gates rel, wleatar, (973. 


oi 21-22. nn mae 
17. 2 wraz forza) we 2.faien, foe ufont, Cathe Sarisa, 1950, ar 23. 
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ut fea ae 3 ufgel fasy et ydu als fes sei or nfowrsue uda sat 
aive 3 fam 1 3s" 3 Reus sot ats) feo) eat 9 fa fu aay saat 
pod 3 fea cust get fearaara! 13 wfaa At! fen Bel fea aeasl At 
fa maa yaa $ vs Sua 3 Has TINE T uaT ots fuser ase folm 
3. fa u3sH Hlea gu fea feaasa At 

Hales? Sui [Adalat (eRe Hos @A fev, yfoH uaa eld obde'A 
ma dees & agewra agel wfog (eg feeulni ae Gar feu frag 
Aqetat S ai va wd a fea Gar dalevat d fuss ai aa 1 (aad femas 
fey Yada wd at fan feaa fey dal years ala aetAl fer ata ag et 
aot ee) fen sat A se fus feo faa yrsa fxsd as 3 fen w 
ngea 9 fa feds ga fer fos wus fie fus oe As faai & Hat a 
Ahad Asrat wets fen sai ders fs fea Se usa fee oa 1 fegt ee 
H388 fed sal 3 fa 7 ods fea' (3a yaaai 2 si fuse de gr leu fF4 
38 fus fez atusa gas ee nas fe ai 4 dele suas won? 
mud fed di uleea & aetivag su du ust @ gees ae fez aid 
Ra | fest atet Haba & Haterat et netee gy sefani vans few seid: 

l. wa gaa, go, 2. BS auea da, 3, yaa ula, wes, 
4.Heb SR Gaal, 5. Waa A ales, Sis, 6. Wes vs Tsers, 
Toure AAs, 8.078, 9. Ae, alsa tO. fads, 11 da d3dt, 
Wal, 12. nud! BU'd, Bas, 13.H4e Haat 14. ws Afest, Gy aaa, 
15, feater aera, HTGeT, «216. Atel gael, 17 feds la gs, AHI, 
18. Hel Ae ares, 19. gad Usa, Hat, 20. ats Baal, 21, sal au, 
aAlg w3 22. aH sel SIzS 1 

HfgH! UaH, Te At MHseIA mMaRIG,)e 

I. Awe ds, 2. des Ad, 3. os, 4. Hat dig, 5. yz, ASTsUs, 
6,ug Ser, 7, ue aes, Fer. 8. Slay, azar nse, 9. Ten wedi, 
10, vant; afganud, 11. dei sd, age, 12. Hea ve Ales, edes, 
13 Het wa sas, 14. ds Afedt, GH aga, 15. HS Hardt, 16. ces, 
disers, 17. qua Bod, 18. 3s Sel a, 19. vad aval, 20. slur ge, 
HBstsus, 21, an Ufsa m3 22. Fel uA dinrets 

arel atae fiw narra 2? 

ll»igrars, Bal, 2,cua Ae, 3: nag dfevew, 4. ree Hy 
Gfeees, 3. vue, ols dda, 6. dew; 7. aes, 8. da, 9. aig] 
ard afsgae, 10. egetel, 12. wa‘, gar ewe ay, gut al afe dffeus, 





18, @az1 
19. Qanee ysstas waaga, sear feara, 1960, dar 634. 
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14. ast diaz galt ads, 15. ude ABs'Sus, 16. we} oH, sat, 
17. niga da, 28, 18. He Host, 19. wat gH ADH ASaa, 
20.49 AY, HSU ASea, 21. IT VA Want mF 22. TS For 

fey fiat faret fea mdat fed fad sal da 13-14 at at fsa 
ford feu fea fad yee aa ofas fea ae auaz Q fa dalet wet ot 
AS W3 Ta mNIeA Ales Aeus atsta ae AS) fea fern2t frae 
Hales Sat me Gare fist Ss TD vane aa AA oe aed as 
jdt varG@etit 1 a adam qua 3 aqeter are ot aaly B-uAna 2 
mod J Ua Hab a ated are er ye fea di fea gs: 1. fagr auz 
el sfarts was a fifa eras, 2. 9a! fas, et ia afanis 2 fs cones, 
3, mfiang fas a fis en, 4. oda, 5. ufenn fad, or fos 
aes (faaus) 1% 

fea [sn2 He gat a1 ug feat vat ater fed fea as ate Za 3 
AONE nt AT || Baler 3 fa feu UA aes da fafa fea asi fas 
fa “ifugng, ufenai, dus, Qa 42 adai feamd fagrds area 
@a ay sal Ra fea rd wfas fue saws dé ua | fen ava feai fewa 
faaa al3 a@ fust ol fares Fea alas aa far A) faRi Suat 3 
Hat feney ol da } fagrers wi usaares fafeme 3 Ga fasas sla as | 
Bde Gn wy’ naus at fen sel fea Hal we aes ode Blas Al 

Hal faneH Reus aaa 2 fea fea Hane fAu mim 4 fea aued @ 
3d 3S RasT gas VIA) BI Vs ci wet F Agus Aast ag 8 Tes 
3 ea TE aas Ais-ysbt uelmi AS | da ai Ul fade ener Al | 
fern set aa at 3 Aunt gu feg wre Age sat Al) Abt Hast S fea uA 
wa frog 3 feas dye eel vain nerug atstn aelat 1 Rast S faa 
za Wt ugaated ea @ fea few Ha) Herug ats? met 1 

mH 3d Suet Raed et fenzat Sa 31 A oA ue 2 
U's Afsanrs & fos HE Bie giddy dave 2 fist fea ae fad HotuaA 
4 asad aie fea@er ger’ gi sat Qa sel ade ee Ha } Afsana 
ae HalafgzGs ae fea Hal mm sa ares Sat a) getd. ua fee 
23 wi é2 a giz sal der Ad fewagt a afsara er nda Ter 3 | om 
wel $ ava de de at Ga Har nae ol ude dear ua fea) Hat we 
fak Oana HaugA § Se! Je ot fen } Hal wt Hal Rifoe a ai a's AaOS 
alg ater fed) aaa a fawn wet aagrfent fea mifaalat aret oe 
frat S dat aioe faa aie a1 fad’ fa ufvsra fea Hat arfga AEE 
32 mers fea gedwa tat wfos 21 fem sgt ay wae|n Al es" 


20. foredt wre fv aga, Ver 277, 
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fa Hab @ oq ent ag As Gu gaz dl peta us Su ad 3 as 
sas ua Jane |! feat ctufesa udtaa ot wes sel fear magni 
$ fea fea Ae} fest avtwls fan? doa fea wa Has 6 Haus ace 
AS | Wal das feo 4a 3 doer Oat BuRbag el fare) AHismr Fie Ali 
fen asa dl fen yda @ at Hal fase ore Teor Al 

Hal et mfcaral mirye fear feu Aas } free fie can & ystd 
at sol aaa A) Rat Ga (Ret @ vfanre] gafsni w et fags ager Al) 
fen sata ae Cac od fa AHA S aga afed Je: ufaat as a feu fa 
fia naa fer ysa Js agae galt aabsis fia aat ant ofa 
a asei suse Hs Gard nas ge wsngd aes Ga fiw von fe 
fea sul ae @ ofomA Ue Je: ag d fant wd fiu fea aa 3 ge EAD 
aa2 oa fad3a aS od) mila fea use fe fea fea gH AMS & 
fare: gaz? farm | 

ena, Jy Aas et Hele Ae feg & erat fu Fagzi es feass de} 
wenn ga loa sa ude@er Al fen ga’ ag as est ve] agag det 
gad acl! fan we Sas ow yaa 3 Aaszi Bet faater 43 auf w 
way ua der fear) Gast arfoa el Amuse atst aeti yifent ct ani 
aga ael et ay aaa wage Get dus Aas eS wateoat ae yfew 
swe aaa Su Sy udnae wes ag dP i mifysAe Vt AaUAT er furs feat 
Sat ct sasg ada at Ver fen vty? 

sina, fen ae fay Afseneea a fea dfemt | Rast data 3* aad 
ae iret gaat fea et awus ats debi ps | feat du ey usa 2 hy 
mun fea tHe? Aa 1 fen sai ful S eet afanirsat ew fons aaa Bi 
Har fee s fie ea* fay Afra fea faeaet nas mufanra ag fant 
qanut faut fen aa ad RY AWA ef aRedt gel ge Teli aaHE 
Réel eS fagt sel ped uta m3 araal (esa 3 args ate ve} udel 
wel det A fer Sel det fre mesures aga eet at vara ar fesrar 
Bw a wearat ai feast uAfen festa es, sat Ate Al fan are fie 
WIS Vani aie ae Jo As! va aa nfows at vi fas ory di AYES? 
ue 13 yRfsH feed fea a2 wate fil GA ae wel sms alee! 
fifty Raz va aes, amit ws war fee et matus Ae | fea agi fet 3 
TIASt VSli Vr fants afer m3 fea se fade afanvgra A was aes 
faz anaes Fae 





21, oar. gariaw, ag weem, Yet 123. 
22. Hares, fare eat, US 141-142. 
23, da fiw, Gaz, vat 123, 
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Qs wHaeA AF fuse’ aI THe at ve Tg Ue) TI mee ATS 
“Tue Ay a ot afsre ct pangs ar fueme ae feo wt) Farrel avat 
fattest ag onan at 3 At) few eel ag auen aS afennet ues 3 
fud* As 3 ufos ay nifiana et am@uat oats) Da THA AS Awl 
ua fey de} ant savtal act als fan wre fen Ps Aas fea aet 
satel onGat 1 ag wons 2 ad afowrel woe acfent fu um § 
fal jug 3 useds! wa ata | ag wens Ge ald aT AM quae WOE 
fare fagi Bel UA et aaz vgaz Ali feqi Reet fea at Al afsiza 
Hifag 21 Agus, Aded ve} yeerel, saastga ot Haut, He S ulSut 2 
eurs fou wiGer, ufont wa oats Sat F gaz} agar opie fea Yaa 
mfad aS fagi sel umes Ages vl ygas At at fa Ga oda yar 
féena Je fan as fea usd au few werfewat are Un feoer ger 
afaer1 fen vane el ugal Bel da Mans eg At 3 Hal fRAcH @ UST. 
was als i yussade ald Aade voi HAS fAmey ALI HAS ot Won 
2 HASe-2-st nee oS afenr Gast gu 314 yRae-B-rrel, gen 2 
893 dt 33 2 wfusarat § feat viet Al) fea sgte et as mize 2 
gaa dt 34 3 fie yete 4 fear Fier All 

giz fea uae fAncH ad fenea feu fan etofsa AH 3 as ei 
Sut fuser ua fea aga dal RACH el FAB sasMTiagaA es Sy 
dy feafani 2 dy du nae shes al? ad Aa 1 HAY, fa OWN Bt aT yea. 
age J fesre: fut 8 pase ng 2 72 3, AAfaa Sad et ahied As Is 
Haz, Has 3 ga fevars fes asta Aart HAS! wast Ul ag are 
Auda alex oy ARebHi Aa | feR get HAR, Raz OOHa Het at aut AS 
Ri’ Was Jas 8 wlgaaat e nares fiat ¢ wHslaa Sst et Aa) fea 
Hast 23° Gn v} Goa? aoe Aa fen Gas UA a fea HAS ag at 
3a udu HS | da wade Se aS Ha (Hut F eaeq ave sel faa 
Ali uae, fea fir nd mnystat daa aa‘ fedor acd As 1 AS fer @ 
era fare wa feerst 2 4a gs -afweaa fa fast oe He wae Ale 
fey Hfant 3 ag Afoe fil ngst er cord BarGe AS | fen vaya 
feg Ag HAS, Mo rusty Aasi ee feass asa ant whet, gaat 3 
Aud as 1 aa Wt dg Hae § mug eS* ga ears (ea fhawG fad Aa 1% 
waara Bae frawG Ser frae seni wi aeaadt er at xfer Ter 





24. yolks atat, efaras-2-natfon, War 233, ar. 28) Hata Tew weg, 


foncel we fin gaa, Yat 278. : 
25. Gast 
26. Gas 
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Ht) wend a vaay fea onué nfusargi ea suas Fe aa AH* fuss 
Um ager at | faas foes GA RY dl rena Ul] Hawai fea ulurer 
A} fea omy weng yst nfoses al eereral S wanGel ATI aa nt a 
fives A gn gs @ fRduG A oN ws ats fies wae AlosAdings 
Plasus wifamst Abus ag nts fay Afesraa of onN we atst 
frau vt aufan fis Afascasd et dfear $ eanG@et a1 fhawG fea 
fea et vast os fea faara Tet At fAdwe 2) fen uast § HAe 3a 
voad feu da We AWE Ue 7S fey ufyser Ali faaws wad 
Beast aret ALI 

Has nfgsrsi zig uqe slug adm, da a} ot vag Sa a HHT 
2S srw Sz, faawG suna fea na annt, fay ameg fea Osa aut 
Balsa was S ye eli as HAs fAReH at sas Sat Ss fay 
43 afse aa fon dtl fand fe ea wae J nue onus featant feu 
nitué mutts dd fsuel Hae slag ag gd A 1°? fea AB HAS eSelog S 3a 
3 oH aad Aa 1 feai & act sana sol’ fesl atet At feasa Tet ufen 
fed ot as fon, ag al es neat S fear viet A} HAet F wn 3a s 
ag At eraaH Ter at fae Go wue anara feu neat @ ea feot ae ar 
ae Ge na uel fags wereld ara ot wus gaara verge 1*¢ 

BAe fAAeH owe ads os fay Aas sas niet agit fea aval 
Faas fey fedsbyi J atti aa) fea ave fad fay ugy er uaa Fadea 
la ae de ofa Qa aa faa fea abwa gu fea ufen feast dz] 
Hod weli went el sans aga gt Al ddiwea sfoe ct Gara}, 
ahigng Ades ct yeeel saaaas Alod 2) Raus, Wifsen et eure ag 
da 23 naatet } [Ay Waael fea gaa) ay foor i feyaa wanes ce al 
@ Haas Aoee & Hl asla al fa ag ofa die Afoa & vferase att 
mMueiGe AN* fi Ast ust aaa fea wa afenns me WS virfe feds aaa 
fea aul unas GR aot Aboreti vate 3° wag Vit fy Aas are 
Adtea gu fea fu aan fea fin aol S Aatmi ud Gai a va Age Bye 
3 U8 og cfera sxe Wat ge As 1 ag A foe diay few ate AH ea Za 
atust saad afewa wa dal fiat wasn fu dorsi ds ul 3A Aa 1? 
aman Obst Aas! SS YATE] aval iF Go afea dues fen ot Haas yso 
@ Hea? at Att 

[Se gua Gacnt fauer 8 fa ag wens de AP Sais Tuat & feg" 





27. Gas 
BY O81 aH YS, Gas, UAT Gate 
29, wrat faelS, 1916, Vat 227. r > 
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6 fea weet ues} feu ufezess aa fest Ati nat et were} iz 
asemtfont wt Gat vi wget daseia fiyt wWAaas fittest & 
aval de sa eo fem Al) fas ga fewvrastas fu et mga A ad mans 
2 td fen faved? 4 Js etfes ag fear Alo at edu feue 3 fa 
“Ga wane fe at ufom fy ag At fd sala war ofr Al ws Teta 
et agi Sag was oud afae sa aa as fen za § fea faa adr 
Hian' whew faG‘fa aa wrens te Wl Sag waa dua ofoe ese Sat 
aot Aa tug fen ga sare feo! uae Teale Aya at wer ag 
Maas Bz al & fide slog wet ates als At 43 a fas ehxt saaraH}nt 
ma Gai fed fea aa fans ot areqt pune det ofa fra oe PAY oHed 
feel et HAS Jans @ aaag el aaa ae adt de 1 Hafee fave 3 fa*™ 
Wg We sqas @ ars-grS m3 AS fear mifaa wt fa Afsana ZF feanat 
wd aaHetal dd Al Pl at as ns agnuel Au § sua vias afa ae 
HG fer ag feat fRacHi ava: fity onea fee “fea Aisuet uF aradt 
wus suas oa cde de] feawed fans Ae usa se gu few 
a al et naerat da fret $ ulusi got AMAA oe Migsag, fea yaa 2B 
MSH AAS OT We use Jdatat: Gat clase mg ufsae fea eur 
dfenr 43 yer @ aHotza dies feu Ga fea feaw ware qu feu ast 
sat ars Gaga ad Fa 1” 





30,° wer ol @sus}, Va 199-200. 
31. ne age, dar 31ei qrewrat 
32. efit fastas, Atal sta, Vist 72., 
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H, 3eets fw a afaga neyAst 


y. funn fu yey 


Ment gadis faw (1789-1839 et:) fea wma sige dig era 
ipral At fan’ nett oe dare fea gaa ga afen aaa fed vinfaiza 
3 as'sHe fean a agigge Fefent| Ga des anslal ada as 
fea ut usta adl A, Ad Gas Ta ge yaoi cSt dna saynct alsts 
fed aged fa Gne wets aH Ay dwe 4 fegasr, feaas, 
fasuas 2 wioses fees gala Sent Gsiwr Uebut 1 afates afga ar 
feast asa BAe 3 fa Avaasr faalnt Getat frag J Ba gal wl Peal, 
BoA Zatad Oo vanat fagara MET wA re F aet ven agra at 
Guat Gras S edn | fi. we aw am 8 fagard) St gen ar a OR’ 
aad art age 3% rer gees a feg fag ola ws uA at ws ga, 
as Bada ue Je 3 eds faew Galan, feacdtat megaz fGaban at 
fea facto onfer ered al et Rava ast 7 

fea ai fea fefsana datasd fa wage! avi dag Bet fans 
ssa 3 avant Bt aHTaT Al | 20 GHa st aes eS alde fea fea 
Bat asd BAH Al, aw St aol ua we fy Aa Shwe sts as Hs 
wHTs Glew gi Ad aft 3 xgvtet Ss enue we feg wana asrZ 
Afas 6 UssS ads S AIS als, adtfannst 2 anus fevers Aa 
am efao fAw augas wardar aeiAhi aa anes few aa: ofas 
‘gm gHe' unsa dl cat cnet 3 fa Ga Afosa uaa er fang Atl 
Raga fey Atfoa few fufae, ules af eS wet aHeA me aes 
feg ae} A3u fau ead nas Wfozare ~ruel ae 8 aus feu aa Ra | 
H. dents (Au ew guns oS ea Al, Gat Aus | fens wa, fen aaa 
x8 ual Gersat ars fast, Gael 3 sani azinit CF RayAS, ats}! Ga 
mucianfast ast, 3Afose fesd Sel uctsai dda at. fen ot yset 
@Ae Agadl Unga-s3'g FS St sal gig Taeld1 fas fee nasi, sant 
3 fost Gaal vpui Aas uRsea' Aa | Fe eel eR As! UAHS @ feos 
@3 wael gael si Ga wud wosSi } Gas Jan fee, gare sed VA 
Sar asaus: Asie 3, On § fat sq sans 3 ude) 1834 et: few Fe 
fires J aa aga Bel UHe dfen zi nara 8 Gdul Pale asl fa 





© fH, wa-e weal cam fesst 2 fyerea— 140-42 
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H. wena fiw 253) 


wast @ myaafeni un ast Sula ated ‘at wer Sd, Gus mis 
m@e fesl we nit at afer fer sai Hoan Wes fousiw ga 
Fale Al) Hl ae aa faa shat ca 3 Uebxt fave ofan B ws 
Ron's fee ofge At: aida ew unsdid ula eum, seal a ent cu 

us nig' vfs A}, ONS Spada ears es* Belt fan fea og 
ae} WAsetn eulnt aaancle feud se) nt fer Alsi fa va fai ynsy 
awaun wa Gua ub debt Snag l ua s wd ds wed ge 
Gnd wa gelen 3G eR owe a fers faoe ashes) ataG eale 
wmAlyels afae sar, ‘MoH, feast hist @ quetviad, sat at 
aad | sa Hawa S GAA Wea few, WS ued fea xy fest 3 at fa 
HAs 3 Ard UsH ay? S feana oui’ 

fa. AZ fiw Hoe S vaardl 3a AS A fa Hfas 3 erart 2 at 
Sai feows nal fest gent gure et are yams cla fefior fared 
daa 3° waa <1 gat ulsal det 4. suet fiw walelé et gactas fefear 
saa aetusfes A Ga GuTIAS ust s dua vege 3 dhygs? 
ag ‘anaes feaszea’ @ fiat fer Ati fA sa? ~nu @ eawal, sata 
maha J aeoNsA Saal mag) gan) 2 93 dai MSH BUS Ast 
areas Sativa Ss Neat yo T afore Uri) iri fue =} afar 
Al i* cles onsale 3 ‘agasHile sedis fAw' 34, nfoneors S woenife 
dents fy fafhmn, wast Ave wes Ad 3 ‘regs gita eat snera 
oue' det! fea da feet wd a aafes feast Rt fan 20 fraei 
fea daatre: xu. sents [Au father, fed umes 3) fei g use ae fore 
fens! 3 sfoatarfs fans? unze fet uf. an fans fea da fevers xP 
fad anus vase’ fad nad wo fea a fiir wi fa was? 
Agag vl fhes as § sawifent we 3 fen nSay etl@n ques gs 7 
an tdaeet at) aaefed els vata) va dente!’ fee fad fan 
2 dh ati ow. fous ftw 3 amild @ aeans ad fase feu wl Roe" 
Hove sale a fea aga sly ata fa Hae wi vagrg naal, evant | 
fal 2 ore SaSt Be! vawia' ATI 
intel act’ 
wd ust 0 fa genta fur dai ite) mfest § ed sae fear 3 

Watat @ 2 nawfens 1 Hae wet Ay et a gad) Gaeta cae" 
@ ugar née owanteen whee a) ufeorae fea hen’ 9 fea OF rans 
note vents fiw waesus Aus 1969" Hoe’ vt uel Hud wal det 
dioufonecre ux fares wi, fend want feu maw genis fiw 3 


* fh nite aoet—u. sedis Hu Way 328 
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uae] fed ‘asHanr fein Sraag es dal wala wus ats 
ateaas at ra fous a :— 
‘uss gas at as netfee at, fea wa fean faurfenr AP 
feqt 3* faa Ard ust 3 fa eeura, Ao fw, aH (Aw, aver fu, 
qwedaa whe nda aat Hora Vint fHaseshyi S* eae JE As | 
fiat at -_ 
fed ad\ fa Sfa Ua S aes Uaiet ai went afeat ct aguAst atat 
na waai fact aet = Gnd vag SF Rants uG@ead! daa et fe 
uses ute gt J fa Gane Had afasa oar ars Alsen mfen 9 | 
Ai ag wa aoa ol fee Ss ANE OAR fey GA ga 8 Ast eaeHi 
ave fast fad featat at unatfgs gee Afsata wlag Afes als ae 
W6 1 dd alee fxw ata si sin Algg esas gfenn fan few vena fact 
aaa se ad! OiJogs datst fa Gaal aaa tact fret aa 
é fafimisa aga qos) fea fenier: sfa dae fen uduarg* are Al, 
fed aga Gre vaura feu fad Unie Sadat feet at sc faw, aman, 
fiir, Huy fA, ofe few asAen, A fay, fre ews, datog ofe one, 
Cg mee ge JuMsA ead Wass fFelael el ads vee fey ia 
uGe adi ufss fares fiw add? we Gu ud a@feeea fast Anfas 
fea‘au' ot feerfiem fodt3 wed dlufow aad faut yeas 3 fsaHe 
yaa aA ate Gass wel gu faw add suave vl weles Fs 
1811 ef. fed ‘afu eofo’ aa fefenn Ht fan 14 uaa gs 3 fene uaa 
elegant fea uy fused ga | Ga fewer 3 :— 
Al ag diffe fiw ust 1 oA WeR BI HN I 
Hat fity fqu 2e for Se yes Gefa ava wa ge 
Al denis faw qian) Alo vag ds AIA ASEH 
Beug yfg nial staal 1 Sees waes Haat) 47} 
wal t~ ot feu vfs gelee, ate ga Aas 
araaifs a} ylfs ve, vie Tel nfs mm 1 60 | 
aa Bus av A faerie i ws nga zfs gal Role 
‘ala agfy A ats aves! afe ae ai al atafs areg 
aH Mars VOAfs’ WR IA Sut ny ad OA I 
na fau 8a nis fez ofs 1 ann ot a} aot neta 
Sore Guet gael | ast ean} Hfo* wo aet 
us fea ad} fea omer 3 -— 
At denis fw fauava i unal an alsa faa aa 
at fos at oe) setfs tae wee Fe sag ssa | 741 
: - 7 (afa grafa}’ 
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aén om fies 8 2p soot dates SF Uples Ja rad Sut uss, 
fua 3 Roes ent Fai a fasis ‘efsgaw wa wen a a’ fey gaz 
Aue? agt aende ats 31 Ga afder od :— 
Hl dfgefaw amu a ws uss, gens fw wu diz suet a. wie 
fugu dara Alf ats) a usts ge, aad a ae eet IG soured 
dea Uea OA ald Sa atal alg, ua Hess ante Slot ule @ 
uw al da an fudd Ha Ble a8, we wa Ag Ry Ha uorfaa t 
Had! & eHala des ge wtaaal eet At 3 Gu asl Ga ada fear fen 
& OF A auelat waa fee nt) Gas afa ura vb fae a waa 
miué vote ‘fea fese* fey ad fenag ans ata 31 Go fauera fa 
QrAe ay fea daat 3 Aa fea wre fea wetute Aa 
'UsH Ustul Notas GeAis (RW, 23 ga aa guadda wa ati 
Ba ose al at I famat a@, da aet wat ult de a Haul 118! 
wet Aa fru 3 Adl Gx ot fewe uss fea gud! Ali as AS vat 
et arent At, ael chat fadbai, ‘arent’ (1808 et.) Grd? ntea fags 
J+ Ga waz ager}: 
seats fRw gue a, »Rfse Jefs aa 
fea 3 #zat an at, weds sia wa! 
was wnfed nas Hie da wa & ats 
Bas sid oH a, aufa Al awala | (asHaT) 
aret Hw faw fa. As faw at et afaee At fend ‘aret wfoe sfem’ 
fea fast at a ates 2} fafier dials daa vies oc? yi ager 
Ga fewer 3 fa gan wud va 2a fen set sdk sae ot fa fad 
Hoe <a wal, Gre aa (US) Vifas ws feaa 2 ssi at at 
asus! Gaal 2q :— 
Age nag Tage efs wal a2, aA at aol Ha ws Ha He ot 
faz a eoifs Haun dla ars cla 1 faaH A da isu wa AA ad at 
ad fw fw oaale we ad ga, aug ade Hg foe sm Sd ot 
am Jens fiw ad mye Shy, atat se faa aq aves 2 sd as" 
uae fiw fea da odserg (fel adi 3 faad yatta 2a wade efaa 
was 8 waa § axel dei fey gaya Radin) Maue ats do fafa fea 
gua! gaa) fefsom fea aa) stat forma aye) At :— 
aU 3 sma Ast oa aet aru Ain, afaG & fast ats 8S 9 fers YG 
tug Wesere wes ware ual, THA aus cua Brat Mad Y 
gH WM Seu a quar gaura a®, at fu Hferre oa uel aang t 
yas fiw al fads] as gs sents fu, wd a aaa au avast gad Gi” 
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fea Ja at; fen da feu faue 3 :— 


‘ana ane 38 mre a sus Us, aff ath uct as ona faava al 
aH Huai won fAdAn eet, sila ond Hoe Hares at 
aaat Hamat Unnal Aydas, gael uct Jas ats war at 
39:30 HOA Ia dans fu, sre ata gel 9 Jug a wera al | 
fea féfaan Zl fea fea maul wear 3 fa festog aes dni Gai 
wast 6 fesu d wege fy nes} 3 oda GF nuel uses a 5s rH 
fest At) fan-vae § GaAs cafe? SF oueats Bed ni ad va, feai 
agi é SB ua OAS ul sat ae fies gam ABE APHIS eel TS Att 
feu Aaa fefson 3 dt ofea waa aenls fru sine Glan 3 WS 
ading faa @Ae) HfoH a a orust War agg] Featfeon 0, Ga fael ual 
Aifos Ht <i dat He asi 21° 


YANET Koraratasfiparat ftw Urey 

waren wets Cu—fy. flaran, goal | 
ated fist v, gests fim—erer qu fiw 537 
Om wrent—(a: fama fey 

wos Sas —syis Re mee 





1. 
2. 
3. 
4, 
5. 
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aes afoa 3 fas afgar a} de 


tree fiw alg 


Het wel @ mis fed gag A saat (frat few eta forest vival 
fiat ST At) euctar femal Faq asa WI omdlat Ae set Gres 
Jans fegrfeaggs wi dsazws da ata eit Feswat gs aa 
43 Ha i fa@fa ada nae a feqt a ase ctuasl F Qsew de aa 
fest Al fen set wordt quatat feat 3 S we 3° fesadl AS 1 

adart “3 onlat ate el oon feu staat fea sfad Uaet fui s 
3 qseat 1914 § A) aa afde fay at e wan fee @ Tayag St ANU 
3 fay gust ¢ aes nwa se Adal lewd alsi st furua 3° oie 
arg aafes fau % fea qieat Ge sel) wig feu ust uAfes 20 US 
fea a3 a? us wants fea a's) gusts war aerng at ai 
aaa, 1 data asa ual Hala 3 @ yolfant set fare 3S for | 

fea nda 30 Hae 1914 4 Janta Ys aedad 2S sofa ar 
fuse 3 abt fea waties Duar fauts one fea mada eats funea 
3fan el Ae yus asad uesat et weno 34 ods § We ura 
8 muds § Awret dl deaarsa 3 um fRe fea usa 19 muds §F aura vt 
desarg Antuat) Wal fed at waters avet fea argstuvet 2 86 
umfeg aoe fesmneg de fed asa fea naa 28 mugs § aus 
zt dst dean me ay Wari fra waeia SF ues 14 nAfea dv mis 
a ae m9 fer agi yafest Tl as faest 376 J cet! 

2 Hel $ wasn 3 we a fea AA Je HUIS O SH ed! AST Hard 
23 Hel 1914 8 ads S Saaee wie 3 ua fen: oma ase Agata 2 
nfoadint § aoa $ dean F at Bae fest iz gs et fea ot ua 
ul feu uAfes ute ee uelos uaa cture aged ga te od 
m3 aet fang J ae 1 

He fey asm ads a qareies fesvs sla § ust Bar at Gai 
wom $ Gara srifea aidtaeel w3 vu Bsa Ore Ja wa 
Boles fiw unt usle Be us 22 gaa sue Ut AON Ut fans Gos de 
Qud3 21 Gai S wo =e awa a hfe! aa dlunfeat sel are 





* Wa yze, stot chit, faa afSyr | 
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wel ude Sel ATA DT WE vl fay fest get: fer aes fea gs 
funk unfast 6 7 fea dts ad 1 

Add 2 aust 8 ads Asa BIaH we aga & SunHsT we 
yaas ala ud Hee! 3 da fest) fen 3 ads nga's & fea Sz Hat wi} 
ates ont ga (da AeA) far fee 250 ofemradie Inudt na S$ fodiaa 
Aes fey nase Bel sn fer 1 us un'ea & fen 6 Sa Aut Bae feat 
Bahl en Rud S Telet sweint st past yAfed! S axle new 
afoot @ fant am fest) nega fea aclua qua as ad dA a2 a 4s 
fant. | AS ads’ vl gHlabaa Haare } fen ds a ug Bar st Gass 
en) wal wom gun AAS am ger Hg WON Se aa ofa Qa waaa ATH 
S eurR Hs Ve 1 

vat wont @ anisai SAS wae wa wT § sds Bua aes 
wr aay fest gt yatfzat @ fesog dl aot ats aa nate sel fa 
fa@* o) Wa gat wa fes uaa at Gat cl az wa ava afoni 3 35 Ua 
vig or fest ae omg uns ada Ga! 6 et avs fest ate: Qug adsr few 
‘dt aseles fesina Bla’ 4 e3aea fed wa ga et udaou wetfemt | 

mrs aeons aan! § ua saz J an wer ura wana act a 
ae Ha @ untfeat & ane wel 3 un we er uay ae wes ag Paar y 
fen 3 ae at aarles fears ata § Ast feat SIe fsae gast shi 
8 feos et ofan fats fan near Qat Farai @ yAleat ot 32d nau 
sous Ae alsts 

mtd 23 yaw 1914 8 ann ave wa pam Be owuA fazns's 25 
63S w fess oun 3 fea aon agar, gaat ory fawryg Jet Sfx 
@ Hola @ uMesi gd Us Nad AS 26 Wena 1914 @ gars ec} west 
fea fear 3 fen & dada 2 welee dla S oe difant) Rela fes 
orde ct fsuel afinsg 13 as dada wens 13 fru As) uAfest ott 
aed selot geht 3 fee fen wa J asad es aust afew fea aa 
fest fart | 

29 4380 1914 Sas Fog dasa we ya gi fer § da a yATeat 
$ Aaens) Una we wat fea nlas is dslfes nvade selae 
Wot Jax @ fest fant) ug yrfes west yseerg: prerwde Ae fan 
aed WU oS ufest Sua wa few eg de wel faa fam wriea 
Je oat fea Goa Ie ns us dd frurct nova fea dae Bel HAUT ATE 
RS dA fea dd fudge Sas as Tel ve@et ag as fest! faa 
arse de et ves ves} eel ng ae fest) fA aoe fen Gowns fea 
40 yRfeat 4 Aa Ss at saleby wedi, aet yates Aart fee 3h Be! 
faa fee er at et du fdadi male yeaa aad daa fanrd ae b 
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atin & Gua ade wnt nae fegini gett achat Sas wel wg 
acl 3 fiat fea saa de aa fear fas 

fen wat a 3° ate ade", mata, sus, Aurel, Hata, aigatar, 
faurua, awersud on ulda wife fea aastat fee aA et efad a3 ust 
M3 @a aR eA AUAabat Svelnia sada, sata, acebuy antaa, 
aara, Aulal Hg, Suara} ug ute 44 Adeat Toa fea -Aed da 
ava ofoa fea ang Je wel vas WAI 

dia wa o fa 13 mazag 1914 3°25 eaedt 1915 ga 2312 
gaat oa uas feat fee 305 mnatar, 235 adat, 6 user ws gat2 
1473 33, Halen, gaa m2 fwua Tre | wid wa 1916 sa 
@SB 8000 graat GA uas | 

avaeng Faye Gees west os Se asta aa fea 
faa fad st sfusd agvetann fea vies AA a Tes BUS ae | WH 
ada (Hurug fed at aga yee dfenti GH usa Br mR [Ruy 
feg at usin 43 Gara 2136 et fau ng 5 ey arte uses 2 Fear 
3 993 fieat fen usa et Aveta} Mama fRurua fey gal ares 
ast ? 

az sta aes Bios S aatnt fea Fes ns mF word & at Also 
Re fag me aefes fiw wz aa Aaa fAu saat orfe faGfa uz 
HS ORS fe aad aa Sfaaeaqwyy wmZsuwmGs Daera Ther 
wa user fan eo fa sfod fea at) fim do § fasas it wad ats 
fat | fend afout § yore 13 faust feu gt at faorQer Al wera fed 
32 3d fa fegi s fis satu § a fegt 3 aamal 33 araarhon a aet 
us sali fere ane feg et dnae a fa ata mz Hada vl aaal 
ASH Je Azar et fest Jai § fea aruae feo fame de A fea rdat 
wmué fas ofS 8 Fel Se eaAs Dedint ot da ast 31 fRar et ser 
ds fae nara d: > 
1 aetaes fay usa ais fau fis ese fiw sar, sforts 

HIGHT : 

24 HET 1889 E aay uBR saat de, fre’ fa oleaia ystR 
fea sarest d faa) ay we Ga dal asd (1903 fev an’ equ few 
ads ud ae faa Gaebe got naus ag asa Heisa dust 2 ulus 
ums g@ Te) 1913 fea my ates raat Pua esi Wve I9ld SF 
We aware Ha Aaa @ gas} uAfesl F eaqed et dees a asa" 
Haag 3 Osae & fey st mry Fuss ara) afaar oma fin t fa ER" 


1. aa rad} 2 Felsa 9, Ut 172 





’ 2 
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mu qaretes feslws ata PHulmt feu nine J aes’ fex vats gras} 
usin fey Sad) ad va fea naa Hardy meng fered au lasas 
feiiaine wena eifen 31 Gn Sas antderd 3 yale foo fan 
ool @nx 35 A39a 1914 S aes wadtd yoo get ges fw 4 
asen'd fea a finde we yee fest | 
2. aga fay uss ss fiw fos tows sforis 3 fre afex : 
fegi § shea? wie J @gafent at nate aa fear fant 
3. safe fw fus de sfurls a : 
feat § san fea Hise FAR? an vid}s sist weer fear far 
4, mans faw Usa diffe faw fils feast agi sfants want: 
5. on faw usa dany fiw fus nas sforts safes : 
6. oafee faw usa yess Hw fis gazes sfants ee : 
fea uAfes a Rae) aaa feu fea dada wre S dad de ns m3 
ea ool we, ua Sal Sat § nrg fes me! Auge aH 1 
7. ssaes fAw vad nade fdwfus get ufoaa sforis 
Sure. 
mY ane wg FI © rg ni STO Haat ails Gs sas Aa | 
8 eile few use Hsu fw: fos diem, sforts want: 
9. vafes fiy uss gee ftw fijs es sforte es : 
10. Rave fy Usa cer fay : 
fiz gan foie sforls eo : 
fea fs du da we 3 giddy [sas AS ua gu ga® fed fea 
ad Be TE | 
11, yse fw usa 209 fiw fs vale us sfarte want : 
muy 23 edeat 1915 SASS HE AIA Bat me Mz Teal de ade 
1915 $ fis fey sAade? ag (S32 Te | 
12. vat fda uaa aay faw fils 3 afonts suet: 
atu ufos Sida AA Hae few cA ATS CtAYZ ae ct Awe 
Herel wet | 


Gat, vat 85. 
Gat. Gar 163, 
Gat, Yar 250.. 
Gal, vat 287, 
a 
Gat, ysr 288, 
Gai, Yar 213. 
Gat. war 299, 


wr anPwnn 
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13. efoan fw one) fis ea sforts es : 
14. efasnn faw waa safes fry fuls shit sfonte Hem: 
'5. gud faw Gaz dea faw fs stat (HrsRd 


uAtea, woalat ws fiurud ct ses fey WHS Je efenit ot Ht 
wuz agate, feHs mus fas vba] Maat fre Aa! fer 
3 fear gay, wees 3 elas feria agads es aa uA 
azo fed a as aaal -d frase dled ae, Fede ws Suz! 
Jae) 
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Hasna Alga a fefsarr 


ufded aa* 


Hasna afoa vt fefson sadlas 273 WS Use 3) aa dfde few 
at 3 40 Adlei e) are et Ava a1 gaa Ut Barel HF arte 1705 et: 
feane ag dfs fiu mt deaua udy ufast at azaug S sual 
ay sealati we aga & fas cha wa faa st yaal & fag: ve 
Z feaars aa fear) ag vos al feo usa fue gal al fa eax vt 
8a dt gat 3, fen sel ag wfoa & nig 2B S gu ats, 

“3a 5 em fhu garam, Uy Bae SA aGara' | 
ae aud a fea ae) afo at aet fea za ag) 

sat ata fas cus a asl ga ag A) Satan stat | 
"22 2d ge fT aH 1 oH HSE ad AYyeld I” 

@aqu als aw xafqael) ots vata 8 Ava ye? | 
ufs aad "4d ata sul ae | dae A fears aa | 

3H Slo Saag wat) ala az mfsfa ufaarat | 
39 Tete AY fsaHel! AM ARG Ble fesse |" 

Rel ds aa 3 aG ws, Gag Aelns F mfgers 
sa uA alo ad aa faa, af ats 3 fas mead) 

us Hwasng A vfane yt 

aa afae fy wl fea dst afoot fa gue wale wes safie oF 
gx fen fear fez ag me fuetaa said) 

facies "ana fea faa aieta fa Hast ni 40 HAS At ssl 
Aa? fiwt eta de ava fea nes a si Haga’ yfx 01 Hasna 
autem fefson fea yara 3 :— 
aeays 

fear edleae efea saga dadl wus & mus st 3 mnwge 
as Al wl wadA at Hasna & wie Te fed ay AH dost aus uA 
afod Ha 1 

ufos fed fuvars el wa yada A} aaa Fess fast edlede 
2 f35 wsal sa Aa | feast, fare, m3 gure 1 fea fers faz (elnea) 


+ fefson fesa, vane} gatealtel, ufewrat | 
1. golaeR wsnat 10, afes fy, ae 224-225 | 
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=z Guna na) feusi frat agrei @ fon feare feu uel ol ate was 
fos sat deewtyt | Tag wes asATZ Bute? AY Je 3° ufgsi fea 
Sa un wes Sa 3 fea ue ai3 da Su fus ent Be) yaaAT et 
za fuaad usa a at 3 de waa ws fuesar at elas Ae yada det 1? 
“fggmte: awa frase | 
fuester wsdl fasares "9 
usd am BATAI 3H, Aad asa WIT JUAN | 
avs ule fuearet aq, fa Ane ate sfosd it 
Hvasaa 
ag afde fiw. at we 1705 Bh (Malet Ua ANZ 1762 dl:) 
fey Ha Has wea Adada vla gat 3 ual ola ae ad add 
Alade ua aioe @ nea § afsar, MF wide vl Basel 3 wae 
Qasuys, dus, azar ada, wteterar, srayald, SH Feud, aus, eta, 
JUS, WIAD, gel saa", aed, gfaqs, Farei, US, qa owfe fiat fea 
G3 Ge azauTd u3 Ga FT fus fyeaes uss 1 
fgegter ag HasAd Hag, Has Agate 11 
dfe Aas af Fe we Hase Blau" 
‘fusarfe@ faa om ufa yas HASH ate I'S 
“faa GAT Hasna SS, 3H HASNT arg ud 16 
HagAY et ao 
ae ad dfde fw Wl frews vl es ute siGA AH fusaré ol 


2. folsom gaena xl yagag fos, AMG fu ada, Ae 11 

aa We, Yu yan | 
ag uz yy yas 
“ast fouls fouet dia gas doa + aeagahas way & fea 
fg at g@2) alal 1 we eat & feust tugs dal ai Ga de wes ys we, us 
fears’ & aa fee atGo Hu daa ae a dee feu A uaeuT ust § Va ns wd 
wet xa 2 ee ag A vl Ae fey vue Je Sel ys we RAI fed aan fueae 
ZW ee @5 dfew go ot fea te ug ae ag alse fiw W—aqU Rea ST WA 
ai fama 3d ae) sel Hol fw wife Iewi el ass users age Gust F Gere 
Wise wa ag fear m3 Quart al ds wun a Gant v) fe) det det at) mole Je 
fur Gory & Had Te wt za fda ogy az gx eM wa er aS yasns 
diya 
Hl aa As, faa aetamuta, dures ot. afr fiw, qa 1967, wera) gatvafic?, 
ufeaits', Ae S71 

5. aafee'a way] 10, afea fru, ree 225 

6. asfasin urged] 10, afea fiw, Az 226 
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ery Wma uel Al ' MIS BS AIS dt Awelat wali qs i fay 4 Guat 
Sali 3 weIngassg uw fea) fan 3 uae sai & fea Afant fa 
Pee fHut opt gat fea sq Bra salu ga ( fen Bel nas frurdion } 
mie fen ol faut Spat eat 3 aner gs fest) fay faefes mana i 
fefsan fea wel vas mS sel nat few Al mr@*s asa  aat 
ula Zat 3 Hd 93 ONS! Ba fea A fa Nasi sel fea Hae ivas Al 
feo sare? (705 8. (21 SA AAT 1762 fa: ) & (Rae Ae ufsa Jel 

‘Retudd 8 BIA gia, ufe wat ued arfagtar 

feut ada ae az faut, ufsae wefs mesrat "7 

azt paula feed,” fea vat 29 feaga 1705 et: (20 a RH, 
1762 fa:) Hu eet 10 8 ast eS fea del) mas fes wut vl Fate 
FW, fan feo moter er Ara atar far | Sar fry de, edt gaat alea 
fia gqafasn usa 10, 17, V1 ADU fr, da ate Abyt, TE) AEE 
fiy @ aafasn ufsmot eA, dla fA de 3 fru waa (13.63) 3 
gral fay (Au 8 Aan yan (Tew, 5 999, 44,46) fSaHw a ATare 
Hagdaatls fea dex oO 7 Anata w fea fen fes al we uae 
set fea wut et He det a1 

farnrat formas fu & ufus sryetfag seréty ad-went 13 
Ua yam (a yagad @ do el arale san fez Rly ua Aya fang 
1761 (aa) eta U5t 226) a fang 1762 (eet ea, Gar 279) fear 
dew A) ud sede ga wen @ Ad Je Q@ae wslas fee FAs 
1923 &: fey yatae Teo a) fea sata 4 sla aa fest Hg felyor fa 
fea (a Hw AHI (762 4 Seo (ae) eta Gar 187)" 8 
HasAT a fear :- 

Al aa afde fiw wt 3* fus* Nasi m3 gaat dani @ omuAt aw 
dS AH AS 1743 Snel (Wag 1800 fa: Hafaa) fed @ era Ho 
slaw Ag so ufos: HS et Adina HHet fAurs alsat3 fea Ons 
ae dae fad fiur ds der orfen' i fea fer 3 are fs 93, nas, 
Hfaw m3 Fzel 2 vg fru oyarg el fen es T fants fagt aay 
fed as :- Had fw, eles faw, e330 fu (fe) 3 edo fru gears 
fen 3° fus* umdint & et feG@ mr eHe et Aet 3 ufvsr uA = 
5-7 wa mare dei fea gt fud* we Ua fea frat vie fun 


7, gefasnr wana) 10, seg fiw, Re, 226 1 
8. av Aauls, duved ats ftw, W) ads’, wa 1967, 
ure] Gateafnel ules: 1 
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atfey Jelnt gi das es gel fant 6 2 fla ware a3 faaat 2 aH 
az gel ms ara fey wel at gay wage alg | 

“Steg AD HE AN’. 1739 fedhasAa ef aaa) daa) aya 
fy e waes fea goal gaasfdwu cl usaing Ad i ufas’ Aa 1775 
fea uadini @ 8 aes Ua wag fea aya ame en wa wate Je | 
fea fue’ aa 1785 fev ne ua CF first cl mses WO HIS ae 
3 vlan mza ga atten jel gifen naa us wel a fAW SZ BS 
iu aas efout & Al eved wfae vt alo dueret 1 

fen sg'ntvasag Afod Alera ufos fea qwe Aas esr 
ag uel el ag es fesar Al ad CANA A) et We ats Hasna Fi 
“Hast er wa’ ge faa 1 

1806 et: fea ag Waa Hoa? Jenla fdw tHIsN wa Sue 
3 qe@n Cat gar ats ealeaeiat gv) say dels nse gat fiw 
SBS ae gud 3° S a wvat feawar Ga foo 1 m3 are) avs Iw aes 
VS SACHA Aa aa tats safe plAleaaa wfe vldze 
ea@e ep 20d fans fest mz Jal fay ase 4 20,000/— gue ul 
uaa atsti vax Baza ci Osa 3 usa WA Sh wast RE 
as da feyragi valet ase feats fue fen adea o stat 3 gat 
aol Haas ufeota, ate, sa’ arfe S Sua wae a aga ater 
gay’ gst fiw wast elfen ufésa au fea eda fesunut dye Aa, 
feq sel Gus | 85 1810 et fey Nese elHyigh we ay Hee Ja 
Hoeg' 3 & 8 A vawa afoa vl wal eo? affel artzel fag 
aa fea pe 
yasAd afoa @ ufpg feoma Geend 

At Hasna Afos 2 a fa fea fefsana vfaa od & yfka agewe 
a fefsanz nats IS fad wana 7a :- 

(1) Wl vem foe HagAa 

(2) Yas HIe7 

(3) @genrat A} Se Arfos 

(4) adema Adie da Avae, 

(5) aaaara afog Bs AZ, 

(6) waena mfg gaa Az, 

(7) qaeerar ql feat ras, 





2. fefaaH agemran at yaad arfga, Hama PAu ‘pe a’ Aer 9 
10. fafsaa al yaana Afoa, HHaa iu cmda’. Ag 10 
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(8) 80s eter yg, 
(9) = 
(10) asenra seas afoe, ey fReras, 
fegat uféga mnarat et fefsam ds fed ward d : 


1. Al eae arfos yasad Atos 
fea qeaena afos 2 fasas feyarg Yo. aefes wana fea 
faa ier dfx fea as afae fw wi S ast yafsort § Waal oma 
wana Gast ct get Hel 21 nw 1762 § fem umes 3 40 fut 
Sava winesifea Hs sae xe aq uaa alg) Fa ysH 
Jz 3 ae ag afee faw mM as OA wAas 3 ude Zi feu 3B dud WE 
ad5 BA WI Ale AIe Je afadqg na fa wa aaal w en aaralar 
fume gut 3d AS | 
“ug Hurd) e dasle, CH AGA! aA A Ula | 
ag afde (Fu al & Ae ste] war ff al § Shen, Ga ai 3 Har fay 
ale: faa mrus ue 3 dh 3 faa, gelua fay vada waa 
el at @n cag met yo fA al S Gasl-alst, fafuse A 3a aa 
ave Boradd ua fes fan 3 fefen at wml: sas fre 
ag, 33 Asat ag ad iad ats Cn am 8 gaa gay aa fds 
3 dl deli Wa as Ga wus Yat qgea’ d fam vt aH Taemiat Al 
_vaara Afog Ji ael Afog 2) 
(2) Hes AUes 
aaena Afog fey ada at ea Ages 3 fan @ wa wA Aa HOHE 
er gag edly aagafen afer 9.1 aa Hols ctu inns fea 
aga dza Saet Jusuul wSfes fea sur ot faest feq sz 
fears aa Mal ysla wae aa | fen S Tg ears 7 ta ng fea Gas 
me fea Ae 13 fea ara 3 dale agea wel nas 31 ms Bors 
fonleat aones us | fea Adea [AR ota Uae saat few elma Aa 
fuewe Clea qafean wand en, afes fin @ wana Haga At 
40 (val) Hafan asa yagRa 8 ot are yfia dfemt) fer at er 
Haast ufents, qe 3 edteaz 3 als | 
“fea Ha 1908 fea dg aout fay, vrg fw 3 nae sure. fay 
as sad wel forge wag Fe nle. sel uel dnatazeel 3 va 
Ua Baee 





11, felzaa Al uaans, fatal onata fu Ae! 1959, 9 24-25 
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3 Avena Atae Afor : 

fea nats Has Adee G-usal cyel fad 3 Has Aded stats. 
are) Gar ufent Jfeoat 2) faut 3: Hast of sarek AHS fut & Fe 
mus Bed J asfas sabi Furs anne olet sar § FSut urfemt 
3a fea ga Sa tu a wast Sa ew wane Se | fen aaa few 3 
Fsguig sa wha alye ya | (en Tseord 2) Tarel 148 de 3 Gut 
34 e201 
4. aden nole an wie 

fen nets Hl ad dfde wats orué data 49 Adel a 
Hafser a qaad ata At, Al aqvewa caag Afoa F versa Zo 
(sla@ 28) usu es Afas 31 40 Hafan (adte') Dl we fed e€ aa 
WS He! Baas : 

“fa Ale au fsadtd y 
mtus danas fag ata 2. 

§. wees afos esend Afoe 

feo nas 3 ag Ufde feu AIS WS AS 1706 fev fromfe? aa 
fea mfr at eae ast Al fen nwa 3 fea waa dey Ades 3° ag- 
aa afog a yam 3) fea daeora alse 3* 3 fas ules va 1 fer 
ufgza nes 3° ast go fea vows asa 2194 

“fen ufeaa nas @ Fed fea yas awa eta ge nade 
2 UaH 3S wages a At aa alee (hw 6 ase aaa eH xofenr 
Zag Ae Fat wefan far ("39 
6. advent gay ag mfog, 

fea qaerrar fee! niga Z* vinta eaeta afos Yo I; fea aa 
Aig Ws a we Sa Zi vary ge wel | A gave nia et eee Arfag | 
fea dat We Rael do) fed et fea yaa ot. gat ndea Bi ws wos 
ATHIHS Va Zand 


7. asenrs At feat wfoe 
fed daexrg Al wags afga HasAg S ael Ver anisads ven. 


#8 wa 3 Afoa 3 wae 2 ; fea fea fag G3 Soa aa aide fiw al 
fui S yRBHIS! Ss omy Bdfert Sfmt F-oau et ats vers as) Gul 
ai de aaa ma fed fact ge aaa fen nes wath feel-Adoe.2 fear 


12. gafsen ufsmal 10, afea fru, Hea mite fiw ‘mata’, Uiret qaleatrel 
ufeniet, A122) 

13. fefsom ageonat At uaana aioe, AHAa fw mia Ae 13 

14, fefsom gagrra! wears Aifoa, mide fiw ‘waa, Ae 16- 
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8. Bos et yu 
mens 2 Woe fea yaa earuy dfRua fa wel vl an ava 
Hoo! denis fw S Jan ate yo Bfent few AT OAS ATGHE A dua 
zt get ofan dion a | fex 2 ae difen nas w ages wer yo 
far | 
9. 2 

fen é ars ay dfve fiw Ai 4S vrver ua afar AT 
10. qeenre ey faeas sassva Aig 

fea aaenrat fos, HASAD Asa 9 D1 fed us Mees BS} Gta 
get dy 
At aoatoe cles mas 

“AS 1923 ec: feane qzenra Aug sfod S gu fea wast 
alas vet si agen HasAa Bt Ysa uns el a RHE 
Dsgnrat ysua ahdt afysAg 2 dat fea var far 14 
Wat asi 

Hasne Afog asi HUBlni EAai asa, SS, A Ad, AZ! Wel 
el ure fas’ fae* usH Tet ast ants ef Gun@ gas) <ael ael wz 
fea ‘fez@lauty’ far & GA) aug fan ater a1 1866 cl. = Sa 35 
ae feu mel) 1925 feu fea wfoe asa 3 fea aes fen’ Sat 3 
a3 3° ufoai fea tye aura uta fusins 1 1930 fea san fan d 
mMHdlas aud faa werd de feautfent | 1971 fea ufast afer 
Hed Sf | 4a as 1g wen Fea gsi 
yas Afoe Txt fefora Haare 

_ Masaafsa doi fefena aagtei aa fafuhit mag ga cH 

(3) deffe ages wel nas 1 
(2) disf¥e wel Ags, (Boys) 1 
(3) defie wea! 
(4) WSR ASA nie MAAS + 
(5) SAR want aaa | 
(6) St. &. 2. (Girls) wel Ras) 1 
(7) 3.8.21. (Boys) wet Has | 
(8) dg saa wen a9 asd | 
(9) war ofes Rasa yas | 
BMG 


Haga fad @ as Ae DW as Bas 13,165-56 UA Is 


15. wanes Beale (jy as uzeral nasa) | 
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uusAs (meret) 
1961 fea Hasna St wate] 30,748 Aly 
1971 fea fen vt raret 39,425 Al I 
1981 few feq ot ware? $0,941 Ati 


1978-80 A'S © Gara fer Bi aH wHes J Yay fen yas Aa) 


Ws qH2 nes uae 
1978-79 25.25 24.09 28.13 
1979-80 26.06 13.67 15.73 
t-1-82 3°30-9-82 3a = 980 Ha’ Ut eay, 

1-1-82 3¢ 30-9-823a = 965 HOH Ba At 


ufast feq 14 Ig AD oA ae 17 etaa da! 
frrer 

una 2 fefsana saat fea vasa fee wr Hossa dua) 
fay lee dee are ws fer weds ew fea eusa 3 Qui Fea gE 
da' 0) 3g fan a snes daz veld, feo fa Jaga dt Gurg 
fesrar F | 
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LIST OF DELEGATES .. 


Sh. B.R. Chopra. Ludhiana 

Dr Hira Lal Gupta, Fatehpur 

Sh. O,.P. Bhardwaj, Chandigarh 
Sh. Laxman Singb Thakar, Simla 
Sh. Nazeer S Brar, Simla 
Ravinder Kumar Sharma, Kurukshetra 
Sh. Raj K. Phul, Ludhiana 

Sh. Hem Raj, Kurukshetra 

Dr Raghunath Airi, Gurgoan 

Sh. Narinder Singh Jaggi, Patiala 
11. Secretary S.G.P.C. , 
12. Sh. Ranjil Singh, Phagwara 

13. Sh. Harbhajan Singh, Ludhiana 
14. Dr Joginder Kaur, Phagwara 
15. Smt. Shashi Bala, Ludhiana 

16. Sh, Sukhwant Singh, Amritsar 
17. Prof. Rai Jasbir Singh, Amritsar 
18, Prof. D.R. Grover, Kurukshetra 
19. Prof. Arun Kumar, Phagwara 

20. Sh. D.K. Choudhary, Patiala 

21. Miss. Neru Uppal, Patiala 

22, Miss. Narinderjit Kaur, Patiala 
23. Dr Y.P. Bajaj, Patiala 

24, Dr M.L. Kachroo, Delhi 

25. Dr C.L. Datta, Chandigarh 

26. Dr S.N. Chopra, Chandigarh 

27. Prof. Gursewak Singh, Patiala 
28. Dr R.P. Sikka, Patiala 

29. Dr K.K. Shah, Chandigarh 

30. Dr J.L. Mehta, Chandigarh 

31, Mrs. Kiran Pawar Chandigarh 
32. Dr Karuna Goswami, Chandigarh 
33. Prof. S.D. Gajrani, Patiala 

34. Prof. R. N. Vohra, Patiala 

35. Prof. Ashwani Aggatwal, Kurukshetra 
36, Prof. O. P. Goyal, Barnala 


Seer nwaywnnr 
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37. Prof, Devender Handa, Chandigarh 
38. S. Bant Singh, Patiala 

39. Prof Surjit Singh Gandhi, Sangrur 
40. DrS. B. Singh Kurukshctra 

4). Dr S, P. Sukla Kurukshetra 

42. Sh. Brijesh Krishan Kurukshetra 
43. Prof. M. M. Juneja, Hissar 

44. Miss Harbhajan Kaur, Yamuna Nagar 
45. Sh. Navtej Singh, Chandigarh 

46, Smt. Parven Bali, Patiala 

47. Sh. Karanbir Singh, Patiala 

48. Sh. Dharampal Singh, Patiala 

49. Dr. Jagjiwan Mohan Walia, Patiala 
50. Sh. Harcharan Singh, Patiala 

51. Sh. Naginder Singh, Patiala 

§2. Sh. Varinder Singh, Mansa 

$3, Sh, Hari Singh Patiala 

54. Dr Harnam Singh Shan, Chandigarh 
55. Dr Y. D, Sharma, Chandigarh 

56. Dr Manmohan Kumar, Rohtak 

57. Dr G. B Singh, Patiala 

58. S. Amarjot Singh Dhillon, Patiala 
59. Sh. Swaran Singh, Phillaue 

60. Sh. H. 5S. Narang, Ropar 

61. Sh. Subo Singh. Kurukshetra 

62. Dr H, A, Phadke, Kurukshetra 

63. Sh, Harjit Singh Pannu, Patiala 

64. Prof. Vikram Singh, Patiala 

65. Dr Satish Kapoor, Jullundur 

66. Sh. P. §. Bedi, Juliundur 

67. Sh. Iswar Dayal God, Patiala 

6%. Prof. Pritam Singh Sethi, Jullundur 
69. Miss. Harpal Kaur, Patiala 

70, Mrs, Neclam Soni, Naya Nangal 
Tl. Mrs. Mohinder Kaur, Patiala 

72. Sh. Prithipal Singh Kapoor, Jullundur 
73. Prof. Piara Singh, Patiala 

74, Prof. G. Khurana, Kurukshetra 

75. Dr §.C, Mittal, Kurukshetra 

76. S. Sarwan Singh Bir, Bir Khurad 
77. Miss, Kamlesh Mohan. Chandigarh 
78. Mr. Gurdevy Kapoor, Gurdaspur 

79. Dr K.L. Tuteja, Kurukshetra 
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80. Prof. M.P. Singh, Aligarh 


81. Dr ALT. Siddiqui, Aligarh 

82. Prof. Pawan Kumar, Patiala 

$3. Prof. Hardarshan Kaur, Patiala 

84. Miss Asha Wadhwa, Amritsar 

85. Dr Madanjit Kaur, Amritsar 

86. Dr Raja Ram, Chandigarh 

87. Dr Krishan Lal Sachdeva, Jullundur 

88. Sh. Gobinder Singh, Ropar 

89. Dr L.P. Pandey, Simla 

90. Sh. C.P. Mathur, Chandigarh 

91. Sh. Jugal Kishore Gupta, Sirsa 

92. Prof. B.R. Grovar, New Delhi 

93. Dr Man Singh Nirankari, Amritsar 

94. S. Mohan Singh, Curator Museums, Punjab Govt., Patiala 

Note ; The research staff of the Department of Punjab Historical- 

Studies, teaching staff of the History Department and 
staff members of the History Department of the Corres- 
pondence Department were also delegates. 
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PUNJAB HISTORY CONFERENCE 
SEVENTEENTH SESSION 


October 8-10, 1982 


MUSTITUTE OF MAMBUARI SIKH STUDIES 


PROCEEDINGS 





PUNSAB EMSTORICAL STUDIES DEPARTMENT, 
PUNJAB] UNIVERS(DY, PATIALA. 
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